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The Iron, Wire, Wire-Rope & Fencing Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


& CoO., 
Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s Offices. Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. 


ROWELL’S Patent “ECONOMIC” WIRE FENCING, 


WITH 


PATENT DIAGONAL BRACE, 


THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN WIRE FENCING DURING RECENT YEARS. 


GROWING IN COMBINES 
PUBLIC FAVOUR ECONOMY WITH 
EVERY DAY. EFFICIENCY. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER FROM EMINENT ENGINEERING FIRM. 


“ We have fixed your Diagonal Braces, and have strongly recommended their,use. We think you have 
made a very substantial improvement in Fencing.” ”° 


ROWELL’S UNCLIMBABLE WROUGHT IRON FENCES. 


Deer Park Fencing. 44 Continuous Iron Fencing 
and Gates, 
Rabbit Warren Fencing. 
Pheasantries. Iron Hurdles. 


Wire Netting. 


Tree Guards and Gates. 
Write for Priced Catalogue to 


D. ROWELL & CO., 2, Poet’s Corner, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


WHERE TO TAKE A HEALTHY HOLIDAY 


The HOLIDAY NUMBER of the “London Hilevical Recorder” 
contains the Vital Statistics, Sanitary Condition, Accommodation, and 
Amusements of Eighty-eight English and Foreign Health Resorts.— 
Original Articles by Drs. Burney Yeo, Symes, Thompson, Thin, Huggard, 
Parsons, Grabham, Inspector-General Macpherson, Messrs. Joseph Ewart, 
A. E. Boulton, and G. V. Perez.—Hints to Travellers.—Reviews of the 
Newest Books on Health Resorts and for Holiday Reading. 


The HOLIDAY NUMBER of the “London HMevical Recorder” 
is the only Publication in which the Statistics of Zymotic and other 
Diseases are furnished by the Medical Authorities of the places described. 
It therefore forms an unique and unimpeachable Guide to the choice of 
a Holiday Resort, especially for Invalids and Children. 


LONDON: W.H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W., 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH d& SON’S Bookstalls, and all Buoksellers. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. J. BUSSELL LOWELL. 
POLITICAL ESSAYS. By James Russert Lowex, Author of ‘‘ Democracy and 


Other Addresses,’ &. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Wanve Fowzes, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln 


College, Oxford. Author of “‘ A Year with the Birds.” With Illustrations ag! Bryan Hook. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOW THE PEASAN T OWNER LIVES. In Parts of France, Germany, 


Italy, and Russia. By L Verner. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Morning Post says :— Fai d who wish for the dissemination of sound ideas calculated to onan ite the 
fallacies advocated by many on the peegeietoutte of land will welcome Lady Verney’s book... . It offers ina 
small space a large amount of interesting and highly instructive information.” 


LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. By General R. Srracuey, R.E., C.8.1. 


Crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFOR 


THE IMMORTALS. F. Manion Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. 


Claudius,”’ “ Paul Two Vols. Extra crown 8vo. 21s. 
BY D. MURRAY. 


THE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Curistm Murray, Author 


Aunt Rachel, &c. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
BY PROFESSOR W. 


THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT. By Professor Mino, 


Author of “ Crack of Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. [In August, 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
HENRY THE SECOND. By Mrs. J. R. Green. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Those who read Mr. Freeman’s ‘ William the Conqueror’ and Mrs. Green’s ‘Henry the 
Second’ will obtain a most vivid conception of the greatness of those early Normans and Plantagenets who, 
foreigners themselves, played so strange and glorious a part in the making of England.’’ 


The Volumes already issued in this Series, Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. each, are:— 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, By Envwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor M. Creicuton, M.A., D. C. L, LL.D. 
WILLIAM THE THIRD. By H. D. Tram. - 

OLIVER CROMWELL. By Freperic Harrison. 


POPULAR EDITION. ONE SHILLING EACH, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Monrtey. 


Now Publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to XX. ready. Paper covers, ls. each; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 
Johnson. By Lesiiez STEPHEN. Spenser. Rev. R. W. Southey. By Professor DowprEn. 


Scott. By R. H. Hurron. CHURCH, n of St. Paul’s. Chaucer. By A. W. Warp. 
Gibbon. By J. Correr Morison. | Thackeray. By ANTHONY TROL- By Gotpwin Sirs. 
Hume. By T. H. Huxter, F.R.S. LOPE. Pope. By Lresire STEPHEN. 
Goldsmith. By Wm. Brac. Burke. By Joun Morey. Byron. By Professor NIcHOL. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. Milton. By Marx Partison. Dryden. By Guorce Saints- 
Defoe. By W. Minto. Bunyan. By J. A. Froupe. BURY. 

Burns. By Principal Suarrp. Hawthorne. By Henry James. 


CRESSY. A New Story by BRET HARTE, see 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 346, FOR AUGUST. Price 1s. ConTEeNts: 


SILKEN THREAD. By Goxp- 5.—GIBRALTAR. By Haroup A. Perry. 
6.—CONFESSIONS OF A GARDENER. 
2. CAMPBELL SHAIRP. By Lord Coterinee. 7.—SIR A. wy 
3.—A BALLAD OF THE AKMADA. By REnNELL 8.—CRESSY. Be ters I.—II. 
9.—TRANSLAT TROM "HORAC OFrELLa. 
4.—GASTON. DE LATOUR. By Watrrer Pater. | 10.—_ON SOME LETTERS OF KEATS. By Sipyer 
(To be continued.) 


NOTICE. { A descriptive paper on the POST OFFICE, PARCELS, AND TELEGRAMS, with 
F Illustrations by Harry Furniss, appears in 


She English Cllustrated Magasine 
For AUGUST, Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d. By Post 8d. The Number also contains: 


THE PATAGONIA, by Henry James. A RUGBY RAMBLE, by H. A. Newron: with Illustrations by 
‘W. Oaktey. FAMILY PORTRAITS. S.J. Weyman. THE MEDIATION OF H 
by. Professor W. Minto. THE OLD TRYS 


HARD a 
by Morizy Roserts. MEMORIES, by S. A. ALEXANDER. 
CETERA, by H. D. Tram, &c., & 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By James Payn. 8 vols., Crown 8vo., at all 


Libraries. 
EVE: a Romance. By the Author of ‘ John Herring,” &c. 2 vols. 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By Watrzr Basanr. 
¢ 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant Auten. 8 vols. [Shortly. 


THE MAN-HUNTER: Stories from the Note-Book of a Detective. By Dick 
Donovan. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. Sept. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. With LIllus- 


trations by GavL. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. (Shortly. 


DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, &c. By Juin Hawrnornz. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; and at all Libraries. 
A DREAM AND A FORGETTING: a Novel. By Jutian Hawrnorne. Crown 8vo., 


picture cover, 1s.; cloth, is, 6d, 


AGATHA PAGE: a Novel. By Isaac Henperson. 2 vols. (Sept. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. Now publishing. 


By GRANT ALLEN. In All Shades. By MARE TWAIN. The Prince and the Pauper, 


The Beckoning Hand. By MRS. OLIPHANT. The Primrose Path. 
By WALTER BESANT. Children of Gibeon. The Greatest Heiress in England. 


By WILEIE COLLINS. The Evil Genius. By JAMES PAYN. Holiday Tasks. 

By BRET HARTE. A Phyllis of the Sierras. By W. CLARE RUSSELL. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Miss Cadogna. A Voyage to the Cape. 
Love, ora Name. | By GEORGE EB. SIMS. Mary Jane Married. 


THE DAGONET RECITER: Choice Readings in Prose and Verse from the 
Writings of Gzorez R. Sims. Selected by Himself. Post 8vo., illustrated cover, ls. ; cloth, Pe > a , 
MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. (Uniform with the Illustrated 

yg Ay Tramp Abroad.”) A thick volume of 700 pages, profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth 


‘BROKEN WINGS: a Novel. By Avery Macatrine, Author of ‘‘ Teresa Itasca.” 


With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel, printed from new type on a large Crown 8vo. page, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, are now publishing, at 6s. each. 
1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. With a Portrait of 6. The Monks of Thelema. 
James Rice, and a Preface by WALTER BEsanT. 7. By Celia’s Arbour. 


2. My Little Girl. 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
3. With Harp and Crown. 9. The Seamy Side. 


4, This Son of Vulcan. 10. The Case of Mr. Lucraft. (July. 
-5. Phe Golden Butterfly. With a Portrait of | ll. "fwas in Trafalgar’s Bay. [Aug. 
Water Besant. 12. The Ten Years’ Tenant. [Sept. 


CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. By Henry 8S. Leicn. A New Edition. Printed on 


Feap. 8vo. hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. 5s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by Richarp Hexne SHEPHERD. 5 vols., Crown 8vo., cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 


UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By Harotp Brypezs. With 90 Illustrations. Post 
8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 


_PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By Joun Coteman. With 


Two Portraits. 2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 24s. [Shortly. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE “OCEAN STAR”: a Collection of Maritime Sketches. 


By W. Crarx Russert. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 
HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST. With Specimen Hands and a revised Code of 
Laws. By Apranam S. WILKS and Cuartzs F. Parpon. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. A Collection of Stories, each complete in 
itself. With Illustrations. One Shilling. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S PUBLICATIONS. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


EACH IN ONE VOLUME CROWN 68vo. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


By Enna Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,” &c. 


DONOVAN: A Modern Englishman. 


By Lyatu, Author of “ We Two,” &. 


WE TWO. 


By Epna Author of “ Donovan,” &c. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


By Epna Lyatt, Author of Donovan,” Two,” &c. 


WON BY WAITING. 


By Enna Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,” &c. 


THE DUCHESS. 


By the Author of “Molly Bawn,” “Phyllis,” “Airy Fairy Lilian,” “ Lady Buaie- 
mere,” &c. August 10th. 


NINETTE: An Idyll of Provence. 


By the Author of “ Vera,” “ Blue Roses,” “‘ The Maritime Alps and their Seaboard,” é&c. 


THE LASSES OF LEVERHOUSE. 


By Jesstz Author of Kith and Kin,” “‘ The First Violin,” Probation,” 


THE GOLDEN HOPE. ~~ 


By W. Cuark Russexy, Author of ‘‘ A Sea Queen,” “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 


ON THE SCENT. 


By Lady Masenvie, Author of “ Dita,” Once More,” “ Sisters-in-Law,” &c. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Life for a Life,” “ Christian's 
Mistake,” &c. 


MY LORD AND MY LADY. 


By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “Omnia Vanitas,” “Viva,” ‘ Mignon,’ ‘ Dolores,” 
&c. 


SOPHY: or, the Adventures of a Savage. 
By Vioter Fane, Author of “ Denzil Place,” “ Anthony Barrington,” &c. 


A HOUSE PARTY. 


By Ovma, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” “ Puck,” “ Othmar,” & 


OMNIA VANITAS: A Tale of Society. 


By Mrs. Forrester, Author of ‘‘ My Lord and My Lady,” “ Viva,” ‘ Mignon,” &c. 


THE BETRAYAL OF REUBEN HOLT. 


By Barsara Lake. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 


ee Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “ His Little Mother,” “A Life for ° 
e,” &. 


THE BRANDRETHS. 


By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Benzsrorp-Hopg, Author of “ Strictly Tied Up,” &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Greist’ 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. Ready at all Libraries. 


A MARTYR TO PRIDE. By Watrer Srannore. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Scotsman says: “It is a wild story. The romantic exuberance of the style, and the author’s ene 

disregard for truth to nature, makes the story enjoyable in a way in which it was probably not meant to 

THE VOICE OF URBANO. A Romance of Adventure on the Amazons. 
By J. W. Wexts, Author of ‘‘ Three Thousand Miles through Brazil.” 1 vol. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


The Academy says: **A Gone healthy breezy romance - wild life, such as most of us have dreamed of 
and a few experienced. . e book is full of exciting action. . All we can say in conclusion is that we mean 
to read ‘ The ey of sof Urbino” over 


The White This >: a a cngitel book for boys who have any love for adventure. It is a story of 
the Fennimore and Bei 


WALTER STANHOPE. By Joun Cortanp. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Scotsman says: “‘ The story is told in an unambitious straightforward manner, and the novel should find 
favour with those w 0 enjoy a tale of quiet interest.” 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


ORIENT AND OCCIDENT: a Journey East from Lahore to Liverpool. 
By Major-General R. C. W. Reverey Mirrorp, Author of “To Caubul with the Cavalry 
Brigade.” With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED MILES ON A _ BURMESE TAT 
THROUGH BURMAH, SIAM, AND THE EASTERN SHAN STATES. By an ordinary 


British Subaltern, to wit, Lieutenant G. J. YuuNGaUSBAND, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 5s, 


NEW BOOKS. 


WHERE TO TAKE A HOLIDAY: HEALTH RESORTS HOME 
AND FOREIGN. The Holiday Number of the Lonpon Mepicat RecorpeER for 1888, 
With Illustrations. 8vo. Sewed, ls. 


TO GIBRALTAR AND BACK IN AN EIGHTEEN-TONNER. 


By One of THE CREW. With Chart Illustrations from Sketches by Bartow Moore, and 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MILITARY MOSAICS: a Set of Tales and Sketches on Soldierly Themes. 


By Joun Avucustus O’SHxEa, Author of “ Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WELLINGTON ; or, the Public and Private Life of Arthur, First Duke of 
Wellington, as told by Himself, his Comrades, and his intimate Friends. By G. Latnom 
Browne, Author of ** Narratives of State Trials in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘ The Life of the 
Duke of Wellington (1853),” &e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS IN THE DRESDEN 
GALLERY. By C.J. Ff. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The ewes Review (a “A useful compilation, both as a reference book for students and a guide for 
tourists . There is a good index both to subjects and numbers. 
COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. By T. W. M. Lunn, M.A., 


Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. With 3 Maps, and 11 Illus- 
trations by Miss Jessie Macgregor. 10s. 6d, 


“ The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of Miss Jessie Macgregor’s talent. 
In a series of finely executed etchi she has portrayed many of the works of art, the sites, the types and 
costumes of the Italian Lake Land with rare fidelity.” *—Morning Post. 


“It should certainly be in the hands of every intelligent tourist making a stay in or near the queen of Italian 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE-PRESERVATION. By James Burntey. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** A thoroughly good book of its kind. A thoro’ successful attempt to embrace in one comprehensi 
view the scope of life-saving efforts. 


SOME HOBBY-HORSES, AND HOW TO RIDE THEM. By 
C. A. Montresor, Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 5s. 
guntek=” who owns & scrap-book ought to read the instructive and gossipy essay, ‘How to Keep a 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W, 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST. 
THE STATESMEN SERIES. 


Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Under this title Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & CO. beg to announce a series of biographical studies 


of the great men who have influenced the political history of the world. 
Two volumes of the series have already appeared :— 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
By T. E. KEBBEL, Author of “A History of Toryism.” 


“Of the Statesmen Series . . . . the first volume is Mr. T, E. Kebbel’s ‘ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,’ and an 
we say, 18 oro sympa an Wi 
what Lord, Benconsield was, both as conn ond etnineumaee could not do better than take Mr. Kebbel as his 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. By Luoyp C. Sanpers. 


“ Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and orderly account of the last English statesman whose 
career can be regarded with almost entire satisfaction by all good lishmen . .. . A true and well-intentioned 
book about Palmerston must always be among the most delightful of political biographies for an 
who is an i , to read,”’—Saturday Review. 

“Tt appears to us to be most admirably executed.’’—Atheneum. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL,. By J. A. Hamitton. 
METTERNICH. By [Just Published. 


The next volume in the Series will be published on September 15th, and will be 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. By F. C. Monracusg. 


The following volumes are now arranged for:— 


BOLINGBROKE. By Arruur Hassatu. 
FOX. By H. O. Waxeman. 
GAMBETTA. ByF. A. LORD DERBY. By T.E. 


Just Published. S8vo., Cloth. Price 10s. 6d., or Bound, 12s. 


THe INDIA DIST: 


CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


ISSUED BY PERMISSION OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL. 
JSJULYW 18se8se8. 
CONTENTS. 

CIVIL.—Gradation Lists of Civil Service, Bengal, Madras and Bombay. Civil Annuitants. 
lative Council, Ecclesiastical Establishments, Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, 
Medical, Land Revenue, Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Registration and 
Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, &c. &c. 

MILITARY.—Gradation List of the General and Field Officers (British and Local) of the three 
Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-General’s and Quartermasters-General’s Offices, Army 
Commissariat Departments, British Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal 
Engineers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Native Regiments, Commander- 
in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Depart- 
ments, Punjaub Frontier Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Veterinary 
Departments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, Lists of Retired Officers of 
the three Presidencies. 

HOME.—Departments of the Office of the Secretary of State, Coopers Hill College, List of Selected 
Candidates for the Civil and Forest Services, Indian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael and St. George. Order of 
Precedence in India. Regulations for Admission to Civil Service. Regulations for Admission 
of Chaplains. Civil Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code—relating to the 
Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian Medical Service. Furlough and 
Retirement Regulations of the Indian Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. 
Salaries of Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 

WITH COMPLETE INDEX. 
A complete sto: info m, litary, i 
te Roy istest edition contains a variety of useful and reliable information, and is brought down to date.”== 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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| STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA & THE EAST. 


) THE SEPOY WAR IN INDIA. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1857—1858. By Sir J. W. Kare. Vol. I., 18s.; Voi. IL, 20s. ; Vol. 20s. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 185'7—1858, commencing from 
| the close of the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye’s History of the War. By Colonel G. B. 


Matueson, 0.8.1. Three Vols. 20s. each. 

THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By 

: 8S. Werts Wittiams, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale 

} ; College. Revised Edition. With Seventy-four Illustrations, and a new Map of the Empire. 

Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 42s. 

A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES UNDER THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. By Epwarp THornton. New Edition, Revised 
and Edited by Sir Roper C.1.E., and ArtHurR H.M.’s Indian (Home) 

; Civil Service. Thick 8vo. 28s. 

A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological Terms of the Muham- 
madan Religion. By THomas Parrick Hucues, B.D., M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab 

i University, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, Peshawur, Afghanistan. 8vo., with 

numerous Illustrations. 42s. 

ih A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HINDUSTAN. From the First 

Muslim Conquest to the Fall of the Moghul Empire. By H. G. Keene, C.LE., M.R.A.S., 

t! Author of ‘* The Turks in India,” &e. 8vo., with Map. 18s. 

THE FALL OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE. By the same Author. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 1836 TO 1880. By Captain L. 
J. Trorrer. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 
TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. Being the Tour of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. 

Hi By Grorce AserienH Mackay. Post 8vo. 4s. An Illustrated Edition, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

i} FOUNDERS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. Curve, Warren Hastines, 

q WELLESLEY. Vol. I—LORD CLIVE. By Colonel G. B. Maturson, ©.S.1., Author of 

“ History of the French in India.” 8vo., with Portrait and Four Plans. 20s. . 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. A New and Cheaper Edition of 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746—1849 inclusive, 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 
i} With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Three Plans. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. A New and Cheaper Edition of 


| A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 
AND OF THE DISTURBANCES WHICH ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG THE CIVIL POPULATION. 
By T. R. E. HOLMES. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Second Series. 


Sketches of Some Distinguished Anglo-Indians, | 


INCLUDING LORD MACAULAY’S GREAT MINUTE ON EDUCATION IN INDIA, &c. 
By Colonel W. F. B. LAURIE. 


Contents of Second Series, with Portrait of COL. G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L 


1 Samuel Davis, B.C.S., and the Domestic Thermo yle at Benares—Gen. Sir Robert J. H. Vivian—Gen. John Reid 
} Becher—Col. G. B. Malleson—Sir John Morri ir Joseph Fayrer—Hon. Sir Ashley Eden—Sir Auckland Colvin— 
i Henry Woodrow, the “ Nestor of Education in Bengal.’”"—Brizr Notices oF DisTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS :— 
Sir Frederick Halliday--Sir Walter Elliott—Generals Sir James Alexander, George Campbell, John Colpoys 
Haughton, and H. Lawrence—Conductor James—Lieut-Gen. Richard Strachey—Sir John Strachey—Sir Alexander 
J. Arbuthnot—Sir Thomas Douglas Forsyth—Edward Francis Harrison—Sir Augustus Rivers Thompson—Sir 
Alfred Comyns Lyall—Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley—Sir Leppel Henry Griffin—Gen. Sir Arthur Mitford Becher— 
Sir Joseph West Ridgeway—Colonels Sir J. U. Bateman Cheusete and Sir Charles MacGregor.—Supplementary 
See ee Sir William Gomm, and Sir Roper Lethbridge, C.I.E., M.P.—Anglo-Indian Anecdotes 
iden 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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Ww. H. ALLEN & CO’S LIST... 


Now Ready, royal 4to., £3 3s. ; Coloured, £6 6s.; with 68 full-page Illustrations. 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. 


From the Original Statutes of the various Orders of Knighthood and other sources of 
Information. 


By Major J. H. LAWRENCE ARCHER, 
Formerly 60th King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 


The Army and Navy Gazette says :—‘‘ This handsome and portly volume is a very worthy contribution to its 
subject. The author has been at considerable pains to procure information ing the many Orders of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and he has set forth his facts clearly and carefully, giving a concise historical 
statement, and a description of the habit and decorations of each.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :— Both the text and the designs are in a style befitting the contents of the 
volume.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘* Major Lawrence Archer has produced a learned and valuable work in his account of 
the Orders of coe | . . . The plates are executed ina finished style and give the work an exceptional value 
for students of heraldic symbolism.” 1 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE’S NEW WORK. 
Imperial 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. 


With Thirty-two Coloured Plates, reproduced by Chromo-Lithography 
from the Author’s Original Paintings on the spot, and Four Maps. — 


BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART., 
M.P., G.C.8.1., C.LE., D.C.L. (OXON.), LL.D. (CANTAB.). 


Author of “Journals kept in Byderabad, Bashmir, Sikkim, andy Hepanl,” 


The Plates include Cana of Galilee, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Gethsemane, Bethany, the 
Dead Sea, Jacob’s Well, Samaria, Ruins of Tiberias, éc. 


“Every picture is a study in itself... . He has produced a very delightful book, and one that will set the 
Holy Land in quite a new aspect to many readers.” —Guardian. 

“The speciality of the book is its coloured illustrations—thirty-two admirably rendered reproductions of the 
author’s striking studies in oil of historic scenes of the Holy Land.”—Truth. 

“Its typography is luxurious, and its beautifully executed coloured illustrations produced from the author’s 
sketches make it a gift-volume of singular richness.’’—Banner. 
. It is the highest praise of this work, and a thing which its accomplished and illustrious author would be 
best pleased to receive, to say that the study of these pictures should prove of the greatest help in ee 
young people understand and realise the historical portions of the Bible; while the letterpress may be read wi 
advantage and instruction by 

“ An interesting and useful addition to the long list of works relating to the Holy Land.”—Morning Post. 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. HENRY NUTCOMBE OXENHAM. 
CATHOLIC ESCHATOLOGY AND UNIVERSALISM: an Essay on the 


Doctrine of Future Retribution. Second Edition Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT: an Historical Inquiry 


into the Development of the Church, with an introduction on the Principle of Theological 
Development. Third Edition and Enlarged. 8vo., 14s. 


THE FIRST AGE OF CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH. By 
JOHN IGNATIUS DOLLINGER, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Munich, &c. &c. Translated from the German by H. N. OXENHAM, M.A. 
Third Edition. Two Vols., crown 8vo., 18s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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CHAPMAN NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 
By T. WEMYSS REID. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits, 32s. 


THE CHRONICLES OF BOW STREET POLICE OFFICE. oe 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN YACHTS. Iilustrating and Ge 


WITH THE CAMEL CORPS UP THE NILE. By Count Guzicuen, 
Grenadier Guards. With numerous Sketches by the Author. Large Crown 8vo. 9s. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN: an Elementary Text-book of Principles and Practice. 


Jackson, Master, Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Fully Illustrated. Large Crown 
73. 


PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. By Colonel G. B. Matzzson, C.S.I. With 
Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS: the Bitter Waters of Hungary. 
By W. Fraser Raz. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Lane. Fifth 
and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HIGHWAYS AND HORSES. By Mavpstay. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 2ls. 


A GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO. Selections from the Letters of 


F r= oe. Bowne. With an Introduction by CLarence Coox. Illustrated with Portraits and Views. 
‘cap. 4to. 


THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON. By Canon Kwox-Larriz, Author of “ The 
Broken Vow.” Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


A WANDERER’S NOTES. By W. Bzarry-Kineston, Author of ‘ Music and. 
Manners,” &c. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. By the Author of “ The Present Position of European 
Politics.” Demy 8ve. 12s. 


THE FRENCH STAGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Freperick Hawkins. With Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


STUDIES NEW AND OLD. By W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D., of New College, 
Oxford, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Is. 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
LATTER DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 Vol. | WILHELM MEISTER. 83 Vols. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
Cabinet Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Ils. 6d. 
The last three Volumes of this Edition to be published in August are : 
HARD TIMES. | UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, | REPRINTED PIECES. 
Each Volume will contain Eight Illustrations. 


Lowpox: CHAPMAN & HALL, Luurep, 11, Henrietta Street, 
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K Selection of Books of Travel 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


HH. SMITE & SOW, 
186, STRAND,: LONDON, 


And at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, to which places they willl be FORWARDED CARRIAGE FREE. 


Florence, by Charles Yriate. Translated by C. B. Pitman. ‘500 Iilust. Imp. 4to. 63 
Greeley, A. W., Three Years of Arctic Service: an Account of the Lady Franklin 
Bay Expedition of 1881-84. Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. 2 vols. ooo. 08 
Havard, H., The Heart of Holland, translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. LIllustrated... 15 
Hughes, A. W., The Country of Balochistan. Map and Photographic Illustrations 12 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman: Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains, 
by Theodore Roosevelt. 26 full-page Illustrations. Royal 8vo. oie 18 
Johnston, H. H., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., The Kilima-Njaro Expedition: a Record “of 
Scientific Exploration i in Eastern Equatorial Africa, General Description of the 
Natural History, Languages, and Commerce of the District. With Maps and 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. —— 
Abbott’s Ardenmohr Among the Hills: A Record of Scenery and — in the 3. 4. Ps "+ 
Highlands of Scotland. Illustrated 12 6 3 6 
Barclay, E., Mountain Life in Algeria. With Illustrations by the Author ... oo 06 G6 6 0 
Bock, Carl, ’ Temples and Elephants: the Narrative of a Journey of Exploration 
through Upper Siam and Lao. [Illustrated 21 0 7 6 
— The Head Hunters of Borneo. 39 Coloured Plates and other Ilus- 
trations. Super royal 8vo. ... 36 0 17 6 
Burton, Major-Gen FE. F., Reminiscences of Sport in India. With Ilustrations 
from Sketches by the Author | 6 6 
Caravan Route, The, between Egypt and ‘Syria. "28 Illustrations 7 6 8 6 
Colquhoun, A. 'R., Across Chrysé: from Canton to maaae. Maps and Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 42 0 12 6 
Amo: ngst the Shans. “Tilustrated. 21 0 7 6 
Columbus, Christopher, The Life and Voyages of, to which are added those of his 
Companions, by Washington Irving. 3vols. 5 0 
Coote, W., Wanderings South and East. Maps and Illustrations ... 21 0 4 6 
Drew, Frederick, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., The Jummoo and Cashmir Territories: a 
Geographical Account. | With Map and Illustrations _... -- 42 0 12 6 
The Northern Barrier of India: a Popular Account of 
the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. Maps and Illustrations... _... 12 0 0 
Dyer, T. H., Ancient Athens: its History, Topography, and Remains. Plans and 
Fitzgibbon, Mary, Trip to Manitoba 10 
0 0 
0 6 
6 
0 6 


Illnstrations ... 21 0 6 0 
Keane, J. F., My Journey to Medinah: performed by “the Author, disguised as 8 
Mohammedan .. 10 6 2 0 
On Blue Water: Some Narrative of Sport and Adventure in the 
Modern Merchant Service... 10 6 2 0. 
inger, C. B., M.D., Upper Egypt: its People and its Products, &. “With a 
Prefatory Notice by Dr. G. Schweinfurth. Illustrated . -. 14 0 3 6 
Markham, Captain A. H., A Polar Reconnaissance: being the “Voyage of the 
** Isbjérn” to Novaya Zemlya i in 1879. With Maps and Illustrations ... -- 16 0 46 
, C., Reconnoitring Central Asia: Pioneering Adventures in the Region lying 
between Russia and India. Map and Illustrations a 16 0 6 0 


The Eye-Witnesses Account of the Disastrous Russian Campaign : against 
the Akhal Tekke Turcomans, describing the March across the Burning Desert, 
the Storming of Dengeel Tepe, and the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. 


Demy 8vo. 18 0 5 0 
MeMahon, Lieut. -Col., F.R.G. S.. The Karens of the Golden Chorsonese. Coloured 

Tilustrations and Map. 8vo. . 40 
Murray, Grenville, The Roving Englishman aa 7 6 26 
Peel, E. Lennox, A Highland Gathering. With 31 Ilustrations engraved on Wood : 

by E. Whymper, from Original Drawings by C. Whymper zeit .- 10 6 2 6- 
Roberts, David, R.A., The Holy Land, after Lithographs by Louis Haghe, from 

Original Drawings by David Roberts. With Historical Description by the Rev. 

_ George Croly, LL.D. Imperial 4to., cloth gilt, gilt edges 4 0 2 0 

, W., Travel and Trout in the Antipodes : an Angler’s Sketches in Tasmania 

and New Zealand ald - 6 0 20 
Switzerland and the Bavarian Highlands. With 100 full-page Plates, and nearly 

400 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to. -. 84 0 22 6 
White, Walter, Holiday in Tyrol, Kufstein, Klobenstein, and ‘Paneveggio. “Map . 14 0 20 - 
F.F., On the Hills—Grouse Deer ‘ 
Wood, C. F., Yachting Cruise inthe South 1 6 
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MR. R. A. PROCTOR’S 
LECTURE TOUR, 


OCTOBER 1888, to APRIL 1889. 


Each Lecture is profusely Illustrated by the aid of the Lime Light 
and by Mr. PROCTOR’S own Lantern Slides. ; 


a] THE LANTERN AND OPERATOR TO BE PROVIDED BY THOSE 
TO WHOM THE LECTURES ARE GIVEN. 


SU BJ 
Lecture I.—LIFE OF WORLDS. 


Nature shows us development on many scales—In the Solar System there are orbs in various 
stages of growth—Law for distinguishing the younger from the older—The Sun an infant orb— 
Evidence that he is young (not in years but in development)—Fiery Youth of a Planet—Jupiter 
and Saturn shown to be in this stage—Mid-Life of a Planet: our Earth as an example— 
Planetary old age: seen in Mars—Decrepitude and death of Planets—Our Moon shown to be a 
dead world,—airless, waterless, lifeless—Summary and conclusion. 


Lecture II—THE SUN. 

Ruler, Light, and Life of the Solar System—The Sun as an Emblem of Deity—His distance, 
size, and might—His Light and Heat—Condition of his substance—The Sun Spots—The 
Facules—The Mottling of the Solar Dise—The Solar Willow Leaves or Rice Grains—The vast 
size of these seemingly small objects—Their probable nature—Solar Hurricanes and Cyclones— 
The Coloured Prominences—Their Nature—Solar Outbursts—The Sun’s Corona—Its extension 
—lIts probable compound nature—The Zodiacal Light—Probable duration of the Sun’s Light 
and Heat in the past ard in the future—Other Suns than ours—Summary and conclusion. 


Lecture IIl—THE MOON, AS SATELLITE AND AS PLANET. 

The Moon’s antiquity—Evidence showing how old she must be—In reality a companion 
Planet—Distance—Size—Surface—Mass—Intense heat of surface by day—Intense cold by 
night—Study of the Moon’s telescopic aspect—Her Craters—Mountain Ranges—Plains—So- 
called Seas—Evidence of past activities--Her past fitness for life—Absence of water—Atmo- 
sphere wanting or exceedingly thin—Evidence she gives as to probable future of our Earth—The 
law of death on the larger scale—Universal death—Universal renovation—Summary and 


conclusion. 
Lecture I1V.—THE PLANETS. 

The Origin of the Solar System—Its division into Families—The Giant Planets—The Terres- 
trial Planets—The Minor Planets or Asteroids—Satellite Families—Infinitude of smaller bodies. 
—The Planet Jupiter—Cannot be inhabited—His probable work in relation to life—The Great 
Red Spot on Jupiter—Saturn—His Ring System evidence of youth—Its nature—His Cloud. 
Zones and their changes—His family of dependent worlds—Venus and Mercury—Presence 0 


Oceans on Venus—Her atmosphere—Mars as an abode of life—The Moon as a Planet—Past. 
and future of our Earth—Summary and conclusion. 


Lecture V.i-COMETS AND METEORS. 


Fanciful notions about Comets—First scientific study of them—Tycho Brahe—Kepler—. 
Newton’s Comet—Halley’s—Return of Halley’s Comet in 1759 and 1835—Donati’s Comet—Its 
physical changes: its triple tail—Comets of 1861, 1843, 1811, &c., &c.—Small Comets—Encke’s 
Comet—Biela’s—Divides into two —Is lost—Falling Stars—Star Showers—Meteor Streams and 
Systems associated with Comets—November Meteors—August Meteors—Biela’s Comet seen. 
again in a Meotor Shower—Meteorites—Large Aerolites—Gathering of Meteor Streams and 
Cometic Systems near Sun—Evidence during Solar Eclipses—Summary and conclusion. : 


Lecture VI.—THE STAR DEPTHS. 

Solemn Stillness of the Star Depths—Real and Stupendous Activity within them—Distances: 
of the Stars—Their Light, Heat, Size—Their Constitution—Various Orders of Stars—Youth, 
Mid-Life, and Age in the Star Depths—Double Stars—Their Colours—Life under Coloured Suns 
—Multiple Stars—Star Groups—Star Clusters—Star Clouds and Star Mist—Movements among 
the Stars—Is there a Central Sun?—Gauging the Star Depths—Theories of the Herschels— 
Real Architecture of the Heavens—Infinitudes of Star-strewn Space—Summary and conclusion. 


All Communications respecting Terms and Vacant Dates should be addressed to 


MR. JOHN FLACK, 122, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


| 
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BOOKS for the HOLIDAY SEASON. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS... 


‘ 


In Small Post 8vo., uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


By William Black. 

Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Heth. 19th 
Edition. 

Kilmeny. 

In Silk Attire. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 

Sunrise. 


By R. D. Blackmore. 
Lorna Doone. 25th Edition. 
(Also an Illustrated Edition, 
21s., 31s. 6d., and 35s.) 
Springhaven. Illustrated Edi- 
tion, 12s. 
Alice Lorraine. 


Cripps the Carrier. 
Erema ; or, My Father’s Sin. 
Mary Anerley. 

Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. 
Tommy Upmore. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 


By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 


Some One Else. 


By George MacDonald. 
Mary Marston. , 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups: A 
Novel of the Upper 5 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame, 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 
A Stern Chase. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Old Town Folk. 
We and our Neighbours. 
Poganuc People. 


By Jean Ingelow. 
rah de q 
John Jerome: His Thoughts 
and Ways. 5s. 


By Frank R. Stockton, 
uthor of “Rudder Grange.” 


The Late Mrs. Null. 
The Hundredth Man. 


By W. Clark Russell. 
Wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor.” 
John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 

‘ 


A Strange Voyage. 
The Frozen Pirate. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 


By Miss Coleridge. 


An English Squire. 


By Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A. 


A Story of the Dragonnades. 


By Joseph Hatton. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls 
they left Behind Them. 
The Old House at Sandwich. 


By C. F. Woolson. 


East Angels. 
Anne. 
For the Major. 5s. 


By Lewis Wallace. 


Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
AUGUST NUMBER. 


CONTENTS: 
PART IL. of 


MAIWA’S REVENGE: 3 Aobelette in Tio Parts. 


By H. 


PART VIII. of WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVEL, 
A MIDSUMMER TRIP TO THE WEST INDIES. Second Paper 


RIDER HAGGARD. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. 


Larcapio HEARN. 


Ten Illustrations. From Photographs, and Drawing by Harry Fenn. 
THE LEATHER BOTTEL. A Poem. With Nine Illustrations. Drawn by E. A. ABBEY. 


THE MONTAGNAIS 


C. H. Farnnam. 


Eleven Illustrations. From Photographs and Drawings by A. B. Frost and W. H. DRAKE. 


“THE GUEST OF THE EVENING.” 


A CHISWICK RAMBLE 


A Poem 


Rosert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 
MoncureE D. Conway. 


With Illustrations of Chiswick House; Hogarth’s Monument; William Morris’s House; Old 
Parish Church, Chiswick ; Hogarth’s House; Chiswick Mall; The Rupert House; The 
Duchess of Devonshire’s Dressing-room. Drawn by CHarLes GraHam, Orro H. Bacuer, 
and F, V. Du Monn, from Photographs by H. N. Kine, London. : 


&e. 


&e. &e. 


Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (Luurep), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


= 
; Little Loo: a Tale of the 
South Sea. 
A Sea 
Jack’s Courtship. 
| Cradock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. 
= 
= 
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a, SPECIAL SUMMER NUMBER of 
THE ART JOURNAL 


Now Ready. Price ls. 6d. 
CONTAINING A FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE 


GLASGOW 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


60 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


INCLUDING 


4 FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


THE ART JOURNAL, 


Monthly, Ils. 6d. 
AUGUST :— 


STIRLING CASTLE, 


Original Etching by JOHN MACWHIRTER, A.R.A. 


JULY :— 


Etched by FRED SLOCOMBE, after the Picture by W. DENBY SADDLER. 


LONDON: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26, IVY LANE. 


if 
| 
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Price 2s. 6d. Post Free 3s. 


ARMY & NAVY CALENDAR, 
1888-89, 


BEING A 


COMPENDIUM OF GENERAL INFORMATION 


RELATING TO 


ARMY, NAVY, MILITIA, AND VOLUNTEERS, 


AND CONTAINING 
MAPS, PLANS, TABULATED STATEMENTS, ABSTRACTS, &c., 
COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
(Corrected to end of April in each Year.) 


‘‘ Everything that can be said to be directly or indirectly connected with either of the national 
services is to be found in this comprehensive volume. ”—WScotsman. 

‘¢ Every officers’ mess, sergeants’ mess, library, and hotel should possess a copy for the sake of its 
general information.”—Hants and Surrey Times. 

‘¢To naval and military men it is what Whitaker’s Almanack is to the general reading public.”— 
United Service Gazette. 

‘¢ Asa compendium of general information relating to the army, navy, militia, and volunteers, it 
must prove of great value—great care seems to have been taken to make it as complete and accurate 
as possible.”—Daily Telegraph. 

**An excellent book of reference. Tightly packed and well arranged, such a compendium has 
never hitherto been so successfully attempted.”—Broad Arrow. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place, S,W. 
THE PATENT 


[Cabinet Turkish Bath 


Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at Home without requiring an 
attendant. It is an invaluable remedy for Cold, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. &c. Many hundreds of these Baths have jj 
been in constant use for years, and the highest Testimonials have |j 

been received. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers: 


~ ELLIS & CO., Lim., 47, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Established 1851. 


8 IRKBEC K BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS —> on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCO calculated on the minimum monthly 
balngees when not drawn below £100. 


e Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Wri and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the and sale of Stocks, 
,and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


| | 
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SERVICES, 


Electroliers. Chandeliers. Lamps. 
VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, & TABLE DECORATIONS. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROCK 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 18s06. 


15, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 


TOTAL FUNDS - - - £2,949,713 
TOTAL BONUS ADDITIONS Made me Policies - - £3,646,588 
TOTAL PROFITS declared at - £592,076 
ANNUAL INCOME - - £235,795 


INVESTMENT POLICIES 


Non-Forfeiture. Fixed Surrender-Values. Moderate Premiums. Fixed Number of Payments. 


LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS. 
Deferred Bonus Policies and Without Profit Policies. 


INVESTMENT SECURITY POLICIES, 


Assuring the Repayment of Invested Capital. 
For New Prospectus and Forms of Proposal apply to 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Brown Corn Flour 


-Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility ? 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
THE SICK ROOM. 


--- NOTE,—Unlike many other Corn Flours, this bears the Name of its Manufacturers 
who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 


| | giv 

| 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 66.—AUGUST, 1888. 


CONTENTS. 
PAGE 


1.—The Invitation to Celebrate the French Revolution. By Professor Gotpwin SmitH... 729 
2.—A Few Stuart Papers. By Francis R. Y. RaDcLirFe ... 
3.—More Tillage: A Plea for the Farm Labourers, By H. R. Farqunarson, M.P.  ... 762 


5.—Shall we Abolish the Lord Lieutenant? By Sr. Loz Srracueyr ... 
6.—The Disorder of the Age. By H. G. Keene, C.LE. 796 
7.—Some Practical Thoughts on Church Hymns. By the Rev. Jonn Hupson, M.A. ... 811 
8.—Parallels to Homeric Life existing in Greece to-day. By J. Toropore BENT «. 825 
9.—Handcraft. By Sir James Cricuton-Browneg, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
10.—Politics at Home and Abroad... ove 858 


FIELD LANE REFUGES AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD. 


President.—THE RIGHT HON. EARL OF K.P. 
Vice-President.—_THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 66.—AUGUST, 1888. 


THE INVITATION TO CELEBRATE THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


‘Ler us never glorify revolution. Statesmanship is the art of 
avoiding it and of making progress at once continuous and calm. 
Revolutions not only are full of all that a good citizen and a good 
Christian hates while they last, but leave a long train of bitterness 
behind. The energy and exaltation of character which they call 
forth are paid for in the lassitude, the depression, the political 
infidelity which ensue. . . . Let us pray that all our contests may 
be carried on as the contests of fellow citizens, and beneath the 
unassailed majesty of law.” In these words, twenty-five years 
ago, a lecture on a revolutionary hero was opened by one who then 
bore, and, it seems, still bears the name of “ Radical.” He 
deserves that name if it attaches to those who believe that a new 
political era has come, that the days of hereditary government, 
whether monarchial or aristocratic, are numbered, that what 
remains of it can be used only for the purpose of smoothing a 
transition, and that the task of statesmanship now is to make 
election, or whatever system is to succeed, the expression not of 
the will of the people, or of anybody’s will, but of public reason. 
He deserves the name if it is earned by holding that, authority in 
matters of religious opinion having ceased, a civil government can 
no longer undertake to establish a religion, and only multiplies its 
own difficulties and perils by the attempt. But he is as much 
Opposed as any Conservative to revolution, and perhaps more 
opposed than many Conservatives to things which lead to revolu- 
tion, such as “ leaps in the dark,” and desperate dealings with the 
suffrage for the purpose of “dishing the Whigs,” as well as to 
VOL. XI. 47 
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demagogism, which, however,-he deems fully as noxious in its 
Tory Democratic as in its ordinary form. 

The English Revolution, in reference to which the reflection just 
quoted was made, is perhaps of all revolutions the one which it 
would be most rational to glorify. The actors in it were, on the 
whole, the noblest group that ever appeared on the political scene. 
Its object was not merely political liberty, of which those men 
measured a great deal better than modern revolutionists the true 
value, but the freedom of the nation’s soul, which was threatened 
by Charles and Laud. The civil war which ensued was conducted 
in the main with remarkable humanity. The fruit of the struggle, 
after the final settlement in 1688, was a set of institutions, political 
and judicial, which has been accepted by the whole civilized world, 
since the general type, with the single head of the State and the 
two chambers, remains even in the constitutions of America, 
France, and Switzerland, where the hereditary element has been 
discarded. Yet, noble and fascinating as that page of history is, 
our sober judgment must wish that it could have been torn from 
the book of fate, that Prince Henry could have lived and fulfilled 
the promise of his boyhood, by heading the nation instead of 
provoking it to resistance as his brother did, and that England 
could have proceeded in the line of peaceful progress indicated by 
such a character as that of Falkland. After the grandeurs and 
the overstrained aspirations of the revolutionary era came, by a 
natural revulsion, the scepticism, the scoundrelism, and the sensu- 
ality of the Restoration ; then another deadly struggle, the Popish 
Plot, the judicial murders of Russell and Sydney, the renewal of 
Civil War, the Bloody Assizes; and, for half a century after 1688, 
the evils of a disputed succession, faction twice breaking out into 
dynastic war, and at other times being combated by corruption. 
Our reason cries with Falkland ‘‘ Peace, peace,” though it was 


- beyond the power of Falkland to secure peace with religious and 


civil freedom. 

The revolt of the Netherlands was not a revolution: it was 
merely a rising against an alien yoke. The revolt of the British 
Colonies in America was a revolution, and as such it was paid for 
in consequences about which nothing is said on the Fourth of 
July. Of those consequences the destruction of life and property 
by civil war, the proscription of the vanquished party, and the 
hostile severance of Canada from the United States were not the 
worst. The worst were the rupture with the past, the revolutionary 
bias imparted to a community which needed the opposite influence, 
and the consecration of rebellion. On American principles Seces- 
sion was perfectly justifiable, though the success of Slavery would 
have been the defeat of humanity. The British Colonies in 
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Australia are, according to all accounts, on as high a level as the 
British Colonies in America, and they have reached it without 
revolution. 

But of all the calamities that ever befel the human race that 
French Revolution, which the world is now invited to glorify, was 
the greatest. I mean, of course, not the European movement, but 
the catastrophe in France. Let those to whom this opinion seems 
startling once more review the progress which, without revolution, 
enlightenment and reform had made in Europe before 1789, and 
which is associated in different ways with the names of Frederick 
of Russia, Joseph of Austria, Leopold of Tuscany, Catherine of 
Russia, Turgot, Aranda, Tannucci, Pitt. This was not the work 
of Voltaire, who did littlé more in a serious way than popularize 
Locke and Newton. It was the work of a whole generation of 
statesmen, jurists, philanthropists, and reformers of every kind, 
including Howard, as well as Adam Smith, as well as Turgot and 
Pitt. The advance of physical science played a great though quiet 
part in the general change. The great service rendered by Voltaire 
and his fellow wits was that of making reform, toleration, and 
beneficence fashionable in high places and among kings.* There 
had been commercial wars and wars of territorial ambition; but 
these were over, and Pitt was looking forward with confidence to a 
long peace, a reduction of armaments, and an abolition of customs 
duties. Suppose the improvement had come not through universal 
suffrage but in some other way. What the mass of us want is not 
to vote, which when we have it is apt to be confiscated by the 
caucus and the boss, but strong, stable, enlightened and responsible 
government, such as will secure to us, besides our lives and the 
earnings of our industry, freedom of self-development, and at the 
same time give fair play to science, inquiry, and all the agencies, 
intellectual or material, by which our lot may be improved. A 
vote in the eye of reason is valuable only as the means to this end, 
which it will attain in proportion to the worth and the intelligence 
of the voter. Universal suffrage without intelligence has twice 
given France a military despot, and is not unlikely to do it a third 
time. But there are politicians who, like Marat, believe in the 
divine people, the people in their vocabulary being the masses 
purified by some sort of ostracism, if not by the guillotine, of the 
sinister influence of education. They lecture us scientifically 
about the historical method, relativity and evolution, and then 

* The limited influence of the philosophers, who have been treated as the chief 
authors of the French Revolution, is well shown in an unfinished manuscript history of 
the French Revolution by Mrs. Davies, the writer of The History of Holland, which I 


have been allowed to read, and which, though in some degree superseded by recent 


research, seemed to me to have so much merit that I sought a publisher for it, though 
in vain. 
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they demand, in the name of absolute right, a share of supreme 
power, not only over the United Kingdom but over the whole of 
the British Empire, for an Irish peasant in a state of rebellion. 
It is true, the Irish peasant is going to satisfy the requirements of 
the historic method by voting on the side of its professors. 

The European movement came suddenly to a head in a nation 
which was profoundly corrupt in every respect, and was of all the 
nations the least qualified by its natural character to solve great 
political questions, while its circumstances at the time were as 
adverse as possible to a calm and wise solution, public bankruptcy 
having been aggravated by dearth of bread. The chapter of acci- 
dents was most untoward, and it would have been strange if the 
result had been otherwise than disastrous. The efforts of the 
National Assembly to deal with the situation, and to found a con- 
stitution, command our sympathy, and a large measure of our 
respect. Burke, in his calamitous pamphlet, is furiously unjust 
to them. The materials of which the Assembly was composed 
were about the best available. To complain that the Tiers Etat 
had not elected landowners is preposterous; the landowners 
belonged not to the Tiers Etat, but to the noblesse; and to speak 
with contempt of the learned professions or of commercial pur- 
suits, as qualifications for public life, is, on the part of Edmund 
Burke, something like an act of ingratitude. It is equally 
absurd to pretend that these men had an ancient Constitution 
ready to their hands, which they might have restored to efficiency 
by practical reforms, and which they chose gratuitously to abandon 
in order that they might indulge in an insane passion for abstract 
principles and novel creations, since nothing of the kind existed 
in France. If they were too much given to declarations of the 
rights of man, the same might have been said of the authors of a 
revolution which Burke himself had abetted, and about which, in 
his declarations against the French, he preserves a politic silence. 
A Liberal noble like the excellent and sensible Duc de la Rochefou- 
cauld Liancourt was a much better judge of the situation in France 
than Burke. There was in the Assembly, particularly among the 
Liberal nobles, a good deal of genuine patriotism, though marred 
unhappily by that vanity, always scrambling for the tribune, 
which was the besetting sin of most of the actors in these events, 
and a principal cause of the miscarriage. Its efforts excited the 
highest hopes not only in vulgar and fanatical Radicals, but in 
some of the choicest spirits of the age. But the Assembly was in 
numbers a mob; it was totally devoid of Parliamentary experience ; 
it was torn by political sects and factions; it was obstructed and 
embarrassed by the desperate machinations of reactionary privi- 
lege ; and its vision was undoubtedly troubled in a high degree by 
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dominant fallacies and chimeras. It was liable, like all huge 
assemblies, to violent impulses in which all bearings were lost. 
Still, if it had been left to itself, or had only had to deal with the 
King, it might have struggled through and founded a Constitution 
of some sort, probably on the British model, under which, the 
Radical tendency of the nation being still monarchical, a large 
share of power would probably have reverted to the King. Against 
Royalty there seems to have been at the outset no feeling what- 
ever; the people looked to the throne for the redress of their 
grievances, and the language even of Robespierre and Marat at 
first was loyal. The King was as feeble as he could be, but his 
very weakness, being combined with great good nature, would have 
saved him at least from the folly of acts of violence. The Queen 
it was, who, having more force, or at least more violence of 
character, and being under the influence of the Polignacs, did the 
fatal mischief. Marie Antoinette was most unfortunate in her 
circumstances, and in the influences to which she was exposed ; 
and it was to be regretted that the swords which Burke said would 
have sprung from their scabbards to avenge a look which 
threatened her with insult did not spring from their scabbards 
when she was brought by Louis XVI. into the company of the Du 
Barri. Her guilt was washed away by her tears, and she has been 
almost absolved by our abhorrence of the dastardly savages who 
murdered her, and tortured her boy to death. But the harm 
which she did was infinite. She discredited Royalty by her reck- 
less levities, though it is not likely that they deserved any harsher 
name. She intrigued against Turgot, and procured the dismissal 
of the one man who might have saved his monarchy, because his 
reforms interfered with her extravagances and those of her 
favourites. She appears to have supported the rancorous ambi- 
tion of Vergennes in plunging France into the unprovoked war 
which rendered the state of her finances irretrievable. She had a 
hand in the dismissal of Necker. She laboured to estrange the 
King from Lafayette and the Moderates, in a cordial alliance with 
whom lay his hope of salvation, but who were the objects of her 
petulent dislike. Worst of all, she, with her clique, prevailed 
upon the King behind the back of his responsible advisers to bring 
up the army for the purpose of overawing, perhaps of crushing, 
the Assembly. The army, infected with revolutionary sentiment 
and miserably ill-handled, broke. But in the meantime the 
Assembly had been compelled to place itself under the protec- 
tion of the armed force of Paris. The armed force of a city is 
sure to fall into the hands of the most vagabond and the worst 
part of the population, the more settled and respectable part 
being occupied with its own business; and thus by the natural 
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course of events the leaders of the vilest and most savage mob in 
the world got hold of the centre of government in an intensely 
centralized nation, the people of which had been reduced, by the 
long suppression of liberty, and the prevalence of the most slavish 
sentiment, to the submissiveness of political sheep. By sure grada- 
tions the downward path was traversed, till it ended in the tyranny 
of the Jacobins and the Reign of Terror. 

The Reign of Terror was followed in due course by a domination 
of scoundrelism, under the name of the Directory. The country by 
this time was sick of the Revolution to its very soul, as after such 
years of Bedlamite frenzy, hideous butchery, confusion, and famine, 
it well might be; and there would probably have been a restoration 
had it not been for the interposition of military force directed by 
the ambition of Buonaparte. Military despotism ensued, with a 
man for despot, who, though gifted not only with transcendant 
genius for war, but with remarkable powers of administrative 
organization, was in character a Corsican brigand, and used France 
as the recruiting ground and arsenal for his buccaneering raids on 
Europe. Then followed a Restoration brought about by foreign 
arms, and in spirit unconstitutional. Then came another revolu- 
tion; then a period of constitutional monarchy, though unquiet 
and full of plots; then another revolution, followed, after an 
interlude of confusion and another deluge of civil blood, by military 
usurpation for the second time. To strengthen his unstable throne 
the second despot rushed into a disastrous war. The consequence 
was a fourth revolution, with the murderous rising of the Com- 
mune. To Europe the results were the Napoleonic wars, the 
political reaction, and the sabre sway which they everywhere 
brought in their train ; then a series of violent revolutions, filling 
society with havoc, and intensifying every evil passion; and now 
the military system side by side with the Socialistic voleano. 

The political fruits of a century’s agony in France, what are 
they ? They are a Chamber scarcely more fitted, and indeed in 
respect of genuine patriotism probably less fitted, for its work than 
was the National Assembly, half a dozen ministries in a year but 
no government, mon gendre and Boulanger. With Boulanger one 
has some sympathy, if his aim is to put an end to the reign of a 
cat’s chorus of factions and to found a government. Have the 
social and economical aspirations of the Faubourg St. Antonie been 
satisfied by the Dictatorship of Robespierre and all that has 
followed? The Faubourg St. Antoine answers that question by 
the days of June and the rising of the Commune. It answers by 
a whole literature of proletariat hatred of the bourgeoisie and the 
rich far exceeding in bitterness as well as in volume any expression 
of class hatred before the Revolution. 
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Make all the allowances that you will for the disadvantages 
under which the French Revolutionists were placed, for their 
ignorance, their inexperience, their long desuetude of liberty, the 
profound corruption of their Government. The greater their dis- 
advantages were, the less likely were they to succeed in guiding 
Europe through a great political transition, and the more irrational 
is it to fix attention on their catastrophe as though it were the 
glorious dawn of a new era for mankind. Lord Salisbury’s refusal 
to take an official part in the celebration of this catastrophe will of 
course be imputed to his prejudices as a Tory and an aristocrat. 
But those who have no such prejudices, unless they are worshippers 
of political and social havoc, may surely decline, as well as Lord 
Salisbury, to sing peans in honour of the inletting of a frightful 
cataclysm or of the detachment of a desolating avalanche from the 
mountain-side. 

That the Monarchy and the social system in France were 
thoroughly rotten nobody doubts; and Burke, when he conceals 
the abuses and tries to divert attention from the general state of 
the country and the people to the display of wealth in the cities, 
and the magnitude of the public works, is guilty of a flagrant im- 
position on his readers. Hereditary kingship can be kept in health 
only by the necessity of exerting itself to hold its own, such as that 
to which it was subjected in the Middle Ages, when a Louis XV. or 
a George IV. would have been overturned like Edward II. Security 
brings torpor and the seraglio. Much the same may be said about 
hereditary aristocracy. In France privilege had been completely 
divorced from duty by the much-lauded policy of Richelieu, 
followed up by that of Louis XIV., who drew the nobles away from 
their country seats to Versailles; and sybaritism combined with 
tyranny and insolence was the result. The Church had been 
smothered in wealth, and had been protected by persecuting laws 
against rivalry, criticism, and inquiry. Its wealth was so unfairly 
distributed that while the bishops and abbots were gorged, the 
parish priest was starved. The moral nerve of the governing 
classes had at the same time been shaken, both by religious 
scepticism and by the dabbling of their idle salons with political 
chimeras. What followed cannot surprise us. The French 
Monarchy rather fell than was overthrown. Immense, of course, 
was the crash when the whole of this vast edifice came at once 
thundering to the ground. But a crash, however vast and re- 
counding, is neither beneficent nor sublime. The downfall of the 
Agricultural Hall or Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle would be far more 
deafening and would raise an incomparably greater cloud of dust 
than the fall of an out-house, but it would be no more an object of 
moral awe, nor would it produce in itself any more positive fruits. 
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A larger area would be cleared, but with what ultimate result we 
should only know when the new building had been raised. No 
sane being worships destruction. 

Of all the passages in history, the Terror, while it is about the 
most horrible, is also about the meanest. A lower set of actors 
never appeared on any scene. No creature so contemptible as 
Robespierre has ever before or since set his feet on the neck of a 
nation. The outward man, as authentically described by his 
fellow criminal, Sargent, betrayed the reptile. Marat, Hébert, 
Barrére, Fouquier Tinville, Billaud-Varenne, Couthon, Collot 
d’Herbois, Carrier, and the rest were worthy of their chief. St. Just 
was the commonest and coarsest of fanatics; nor did he or any 
of his gang make any real effort to carry into effect the theories of 
Rousseau, who, to do him justice, would have loathed them all. 
The whole crew are described by a sensible American republican, 
who saw them with his own eyes, as the dregs of humanity. Most 
of them were as cowardly as they were bloodthirsty. When one 
of them was afterwards asked why they had murdered each other, 
his answer was: “‘ Parce nous étions des laches.” Danton was sent 
to death by the unanimous vote of an Assembly which swarmed 
with his friends, but in which no man dared to raise a voice in his 
favour. Danton himself, for want of a better, is exalted into a 
hero; but on him rests the guilt of the most dastardly as well as 
about the most hideous of all the atrocities, the September mas- 
sacres ; and with all his bluster he was vanquished by Robespierre. 
The “mass,” no doubt, was unusually “terrible and explosive,” 
but the “‘ grains ” were unusually “ smutty.” 

It may be said, not only of the reign of the Jacobins, but of the 
French Revolution generally, that, in comparison with the English 
Revolution, it shows a dearth of great men. Nothing marks this 
more clearly than the immense pre-eminence of Mirabeau, which is 
brought home to us more distinctly than ever after reading the 
very valuable and interesting first volume of Mr. Morse Stephens. 
If Mirabeau was a giant, the rest must have been dwarfs. He had 
the eloquence which sways a huge assembly, particularly in France, 
and of which a thundering voice is a prime condition; his powers 
of intellectual production no doubt were great, and he added to 
them a unique gift of plagiarism. He had, too, the indispensable 
quality of courage. But his vanity was so excessive that it could 
scarcely fail to mislead his judgment, and his moral nature was 
thoroughly low. His youth had been not only dissolute but dis- 
reputable. No man would trust him. He writes to Lafayette, 
offering his alliance in flattering and almost fulsome terms. He 
writes, at the same time, to the Queen, expressing the utmost de- 
testation and contempt of Lafayette. Hence it was that at the 
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height of his glory he strove strenuously, but in vain, to get him- 
self elected to a municipal office in Paris. It is difficult to see 
how he could ever have formed a sufficient body of adherents. 
The essential condition of success in founding the Constitution was 
harmony between the King, in whom and in whom alone national 
authority resided, and the reforming Assembly. This, Mirabeau 
had to break in making his own fortune as a demagogue; and 
when he went over to the Court, receiving a pension and two pro- 
missory notes for large sums to be paid on the performance of 
his promises, it was probably too late for his promises to be per- 
formed. His statesmanship can hardly be said to have been tried. 
His plan, apparently, was civil war. Not that he is to be sum- 
marily condemned on that account. Civil war, though ten times 
more hateful than foreign war, is, like foreign war, sometimes in- 
evitable. The vote is a convenient mode of deciding disputed 
questions without battle. But rather than that the baseness and 
cowardice of a nation should prevail over its manhood and patriot- 
ism, to the ruin of the country, battle, in the last resort, there 
ought to be. 

“It is worth noticing again and again,” says an English apolo- 
gist for Jacobinism, “ that in spite of the shriekings of reaction, the 
few atrocities of the Terror are an almost invisible speck compared 
with the atrocities of Christian Churchmen and lawful kings, per- 
petrated in accordance with their notion of what constituted public 
safety.” Is it not about time that instead of palliating atrocities 
of any kind we should unite in hearty condemnation of them all? 
A man’s scale of butchery must be pretty liberal if, taking into 
account not only the butcheries in Paris, but the Noyades, the 
Fusillades, and all the murdering throughout France, he sets down 
the atrocities of the Jacobins as few. But it is not only by the 
number of these crimes, but by their character, their cannibal 
ferocity, and their sanguinary monkeyism, by the filthy lust of 
blood, the foul slang and the hideous antics, that common decency 
as well as humanity is revolted. There is hardly anything like 
them, except in the annals of the same people. The massacring, 
the mutilating of corpses, and the carrying of heads on pikes had 
begun before there was any fear of foreign invasion, nor do Jacobin 
apologists pretend that there was any special danger to excuse the 
infamous law of Praerial, which carried the murder-roll of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal to the highest point. Had Europe, instead 
of marching on these wretches in the name of monarchy, marched 
on them in the name of humanity, Europe would have done right. 
The plea always is that the Jacobins saved France and the Revo- 
lution. ‘‘The Revolution” was the domination of the Jacobins; 
and France was not saved, since the Bourbons were restored by 
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foreign arms after all. It might have been supposed that the 
world would derive ,from these horrors at least the benefit of a 
wholesome revulsion. But crime on a large scale has a fascina- 
tion for weak and corrupt minds. Jacobinism—that is, the politi- 
cal lust for arbitrary domination, violence, confiscation, and 
murder—is now as established a disease as smallpox. The in- 
fection is beginning to cross the Channel, and English men of 
letters show a disposition to palliate what Camille Desmoulins had 
the grace to condemn, speak of the savour of burning chateaux as’ 
sweet, and have playful names for the guillotine. It would be 
unjust, as has been already said, to Rousseau to mingle his name 
with the crimes of the Terrorists merely because they borrowed 
their cant from his writings, and Carlyle does him wrong in saying 
that he sent people to the guillotine. Whatever may have been 
his errors, his writings breathe philanthropy and mercy. It is 
needless to say what Voltaire would have thought of the 
Jacobins. 

When Rousseau drops his children at the gate of the Foundling 
Hospital, and when Diderot behaves infamously to a devoted wife, 
and prints obscenities which would disgrace a baboon, Jacobin 
apologists toss the scandal lightly aside with a mechanical tu quoque 
against Christian morality and marriage, as though the Apostles 
of Christianity had preached immorality and obscenity or sanc- 
tioned them by their example. But the sensuality of the French 
was closely connected with their cruelty, and the twin vices find 
their joint expression in the revolutionary gospel as preached by 
the Pére Duchesne. Had the affections of these men been pure 
and strong, had they, like Hampden and Cromwell, been good 
husbands and fathers of families, they could not have rioted in 
innocent blood. 

The French Revolution boasts its human and universal cha- 
racter. Michelet contrasts it with the narrow and egotistical 
revolution of England. But the result seems to show that if you 
mind your own affairs you have some chance of doing good to 
those of the world in general; while if you mind the affairs of 
the world in general you have some risk of making a mess of 
your own. The French Revolution produced no new political 
institution except the Tribunate, which came to nothing. The 
English Revolution produced a constitution which has gone round 
the civilized world. The essential features of that constitution 
remained the same even in France through the long series of 
revolutions; for the Empire had its executive head with two 
Chambers, and the Directory was only the executive headship in 
commission. It is true that a number of neighbouring commu- 
nities, including the native land of Rousseau, did receive the 
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embrace of French fraternity. They found it the embrace of Cain. 
When the reaction caused by the crimes, tyranny, and rapacity of 
the French Republic, and of the military despotism which sprang 
from it had spent itself, the European movement resumed its course. 
It is absurd to ascribe this to the influence which had produced the 
reaction. Nothing can reasonably be ascribed to that influence but 
disturbance, embitterment, and incendiarism, which Europe might 
otherwise have been spared. Nor can anything be more paradoxi- 
cal than the notion that France rendered humanity service by 
plundering and oppressing other nations. It is constantly assumed 
by French writers that their armies in return for the spoils which 
they carried off, left behind them some invaluable ideas and influ- 
ences. What the ideas and influences were, or how they could be 
commended and propagated by havoc, rapine and insult, we are not 
clearly informed. 

Jacobinism gets the credit of the military successes of the Repub- 
lic, but undeservedly, if we except the work of Carnot, who was in 
truth a War Minister far more than a politician. The successes 
were gained not by political enthusiasm, such as glowed in the 
breast of Henriot, Rossignol, and Bon St. André by “ flinging down 
the head of a king as a gage of battle,” by murdering Custine, or 
by declaring the British the enemies of the human race and ordain- 
ing that no quarter should be given them. They were gained by 
means of the forces produced by a vast conscription of the most 
compulsory kind, united to the whole regular army of the Monarchy. 
France was mobilized by misery and by the wreck of industrial 
and commercial life. She had for the moment over the countries 
which she invaded a measure of the same advantage which a nomad 
tribe, precipitating itself bodily on its neighbours, had over the 
settled nations in the era of primeval war. The ready submission 
to command and discipline which made the soldier came not from 
the Republic and its Carmagnoles, but from the Monarchy. Most 
of the officers, itis true, being nobles, had fled, but as aristocratic 
idlers they had probably been in the habit of leaving much of the 
work to sergeants, like Hoche, who would thus be fitted to take their 
places. Swarms of the conscripts perished through every sort of 
maladministration as well as by the sword; but other swarms 
succeeded and overran neighbouring territories, which did not 
oppose a national resistance, and for the most part were weakly 
defended by alien troops under indifferent commanders. The 
army afterwards passed into the hands of a consummate general, 
who had not a particle of Republican enthusiasm about him, and 
who went on conquering in the interest of his own ambition till he 
aroused the nations to resistance. 

The one great achievement of the Revolution, in the way of 
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construction, is the peasant proprietary of France. We know now 
that even in this case the novelty was not so new; the peasants 
had before been to a large extent customary owners, though subject 
to obsolete and oppressive dues and services which it is the merit of 
the Revolution to have abolished. But this achievement is local, 
and its glory is not immeasurable. The life of the French 
peasant is somewhat troglodytic, and nothing can be more unpro- 
gressive than the rural civilization of France. Paris rises in revolt 
against the political yoke of the “‘rurals.” It is surely an open 
question whether a reform of the manorial system, such as the 
Due de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt effected on his estates, had the 
other landlords been endued with the grace to undertake it, might 
not have produced something fully as happy and more progressive. 
The Duke’s neighbours, at all events, thought so, since on his 
return from exile they voluntarily gave him back his confiscated 
estates. 

It is a curious demand of French self-esteem that all the world 
should hasten to celebrate, with boundless bonfires of admiration 
and gratitude, the hundredth anniversary of an immense French 
failure. Yet such is the festival to which, in truth, the nations 
are bidden by a Government which will probably itself have been 
changed half a dozen times over before the festal day arrives. 

England, however, while she has no reason for helping to glorify 
the French catastrophe, has a reason for studying it. She is not 
yet in a revolutionary state, but she is in a state which, if events 
take an untoward turn, may become revolutionary. There are 
happily wide differences between the two cases. There is nothing 
in England like the administrative corruption, or the financial 
bankruptcy of France. There is nothing like the odious privilege 
of the French aristocracy, the plethoric wealth and tyrannical 
intolerance of the French Church, or the abuses of French justice. 
There is nothing like the depravity of the French Court, and of 
French society. English society, we may hope, in the main is 
sound. Yet there are some features of resemblance in its situa- 
tions. In the case of France there was a concurrence of move- 
ments, philosophical, political, social, and agrarian, no one of which 
would have been fatal by itself, but which in their combination 
proved overwhelming. There is a somewhat similar combination 
in England of at least three movements—the political, the 
agrarian, and the philosophical ; if by the term philosophical we 
may designate the distinctive action of scepticism on the funda- 
mental religious and moral beliefs of the people. We may reckon 
as a fourth element of revolution the Disunionist agitation, which 
is now no longer confined to Ireland, but has been propagated in 
Scotland and Wales to avenge upon England Mr. Gladstone’s 
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ejection from power ; for it seems that while there are limits to what 
may be done by an unprincipled man of the world, who is under 
no illusion about himself, there are no limits to what may be done 
by a political Messiah. It happens at the same time that a fall in 
the value of agricultural products is threatening to ruin the landed 
gentry, and thus not only to subvert the organization of rural 
society, but also partly to withdraw the existing basis of political 
institutions. 

France, a monarchy in despair, had, by calling the States-General, 
thrown the reins on the neck of the nation when it had better, if 
possible, have held them with a firm hand, and itself undertaken 
practical reform. In England, through the rivalry of two party 
leaders, there has been an immense extension of the franchise with- 
out any reorganization of the Conservative parts of the Constitu- 
tion to enable them to bear the increased strain; people being all 
the time deluded by surviving forms, and fancying that they had a 
Monarchical Executive and a Conservative Upper House of Parlia- 
ment, when both had virtually ceased to exist. Supreme power 
has thus been handed over to great masses of ignorance, gullibility, 
and discontent, including an Irish peasantry in a state of moral 
rebellion. By the system of Mandates, which has turned the re- 
presentative, in spite of Burke’s solemn protest, into a mere 
delegate, and by the habit into which Ministries have fallen of 
resigning upon an adverse vote of the constituencies, without 
waiting for the vote of the House of Commons, the exercise of 
supreme power by the people has been made almost direct. At 
any moment a wave of passion or delusion sweeping over un- 
informed and impulsive masses, perhaps in a season of dearth and 
popular suffering, may throw everything into confusion. At this 
hour the country is threatened with dismemberment by the votes 
of multitudes utterly without the means of forming a rational 
opinion on the Irish question and helplessly exposed to the 
influence of demagogue falsehood. No legislative safeguard against 
the impulsive excesses of unlimited democracy, or against revolu- 
tion itself, now remains in the Constitution. The most sweeping 
measure of change may be pushed through like a Turnpike Bill. 
A measure creating a separate Parliament for Ireland was all but 
pushed through by the desperation of a defeated party leader a 
few weeks after his design had been sprung upon the. nation. 
The only Conservative institution of a practically efficacious kind 
now left is the non-payment of members ; and this, besides being of 
an indirect and somewhat invidious character, is already threatened 
with abolition. 

A general fermentation is going on which is probably a process 
of nature destined to end in good, but which, if uncontrolled, may 
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come, as the fermentation in France did, to a violent head. Not 
politics alone, but the relations between classes, between the 
employer and the employed, between the sexes, seem to be ina 
state of transition. The air in every region of life is full of innova- 
tion. Organic change seems to be almost accepted as a normal 
condition, against which it is folly to set oneself. The nation 
appears to onlookers to have suddenly broken loose from its moor- 
ings and to have lost its ancient steadiness of character. Even the 
change of physical conditions, and especially the increased facility 
of locomotion, which at first breeds restlessness, have helped to 
bring about this result. Scepticism has shaken the moral nerve of 
the governing class in England in the same manner as it had in 
France, though not to the same extent. Revolution is even in 
some quarters becoming a plaything of vanity, as it was in in- 
fatuated French salons, and we have something like a counterpart 
of the sybaritic Jacobinism of the Palais Royal, which, it is a satis- 
faction to think, will, if a revolution really begins, tread the path 
of Egalité, and no doubt, like him, in well-polished boots. The 
House of Commons, as those who knew it best say, though mainly 
Conservative, is not really so; even its Conservative members 
being infected with the prevailing sentiment, and afraid to do any- 
thing that seems adverse to the democratic aspirations of the masses 
to whom they owe their seats. A swarm of demagogues is 
evidently being called into life in England, as in France at the 
time of the Revolution, the growth of the political ferment. These 
men will soon supplant the political agitators, who figure so 
complacently in the opening scene, and being entirely devoted 
to their sinister trade they will in time weary out and drive 
from the disgusting contest men who enter the political arena only 
under a sense of public duty or from motives of honourable 
ambition. 

In France the foundation of government had given way. Has it 
not given way in England also? Has not Party been hitherto the 
foundation of Parliamentary Government, and is not Party in 
England, as well as in all other countries, in a hopeless state of 
disintegration? Has not sectionalism everywhere set in and split 
the parties up so that no sufficient basis for a Ministry is left? In 
France sectionalism has brought chaos: it would bring chaos in 
Germany at once, were not the Parliamentary anarchy held down 
by the iron hand of Bismarck. In the British House of Commons 
we have four or five sections not one of which is able to support an 
administration. The House of Commons is better provided with 
the forms of procedure than was the National Assembly of France, 
but it does not seem likely long to remain much superior in other 
respects. It can neither keep its members within the bounds of 
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manners nor within those of public duty. Obstruction, which is 
Parliamentary civil war, has become a recognized practice. A 
member, without rebuke, can put questions to the Government for 
the undisguised purpose of embarrassing it in critical dealings 
with a foreign power. Vanity and faction alike run riot. Naturally 
there ensues a general loosening of allegiance and loyalty which 
threatens the integrity of the public services. Officers of the army 
and navy indulge their passion for distinction, or their animosities, 
by attacks on the administration and disclosures‘ of the national 
weakness in the newspapers. There may be a power of recovery ; 
with all the worth and force that England contains one confidently 
hopes there is; but these are ominous signs. There is a great 
outcry just now against the military and naval administration ; 
but how can good and provident administration in these or in any 
departments be expected of a government which is nothing but the 
momentary crest of a wave in the rolling sea of House of Commons 
faction, and whose energies during its brief span of existence must 
be mainly expended in self-defence ? 

Both Scepticism and Socialism have gone far deeper among the 
people in England than they had gone in France. In France 
neither of them had gone deep. The French people were too 
ignorant to imbibe Scepticism, and nothing could be less like a 
popular apostle than Voltaire. Socialism proper can hardly be 
said to have appeared, except in the conspiracy of Babouf, which 
was a mere flash in the pan; for Robespierre and his set, though 
they hated and butchered the rich, did not legislate or even declaim 
against property. The English people, especially in the cities, are 
now educated just up to the point at which both Scepticism and 
Socialism find access to the mind. The two find access together. 
No longer believing that the organization of society is divinely 
ordained, or that there will be compensation in a future life for 
those who patiently do their duty here, the working-man natu- 
rally wishes to grasp without delay his share of good things 
of this world; nor has social science yet gained strength 
enough to take the place of religion as a controlling in- 
fluence. In truth, all these political agitations and disturbances, 
momentous as they seem to us, may be regarded as the outward 
manifestations of the deeper agitation and disturbance caused by 
the failure of the fundamental beliefs, which hitherto have ander- 
lain the social structure as well as the spiritual and moral life of 
man. The aggregation of great masses of quick-witted but 
imperfectly educated men in the manufacturing cities greatly 
intensifies the socialistic tendency, and forms an element in the 
English situation to which in the French situation there was no 
parallel. Agrarian agitation in the strict sense of the term is at 
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present confined to Celtic Ireland and Skye, but we can scarcely 
doubt that it will spread, though it is not likely to assume a form 
so virulent as it assumed in France. It presents the most 
powerful and tempting of levers to the demagogue, who will 
scarcely fail to see and use it to his advantage. The tendency to 
confiscation which it has already introduced can hardly be confined 
to the case of Irish land. In truth, it is difficult to imagine what 
kind of property can be more sacred than money invested in Irish 
land under the guarantee of a recent Act of Parliament. Nor can 
the license given to agrarian rapine fail seriously to shake the 
general respect for law, which, indeed, is being directly and openly 
assailed by Mr. Gladstone and his train. 

There is nothing in England like the sharp and odious distinc- 
tion of classes which existed in France; nor does it seem that Mr. 
Gladstone’s appeals to class hatred have produced such an effect 
as it was feared they would. Still they have produced an effect; 
there is class feeling in England; and there can be little doubt 
that Mr. Gladstone’s influence is largely due to the belief that 
he will act without scruple as its organ. The British Trade 
Unions, whatever may be their general advantages, are nurseries 
of a feeling of antagonism on the part of the employed to the 
employer class to which there was hardly a parallel, at least on 
anything like the same scale, in France before the Revolution. 
There is also a dangerous amount of distress, especially in the 
great cities, and above all in London, where there have been some 
unpleasant glimpses of a Faubourg St. Antoine. 

The English Nonconformists have no such grievances against 
the Established Church as that which Dissidents in France had 
against the Church before the Revolution. But their discontent 
is a disturbing and dangerous element in the situation, as it puts 
a certain amount of popular religion on the side of revolution. 
It is evident that, with some honourable exceptions, the Noncon- 
formist ministers are accepting the bribe of Disestablishment, held 
out to them by a man who has himself defended the Establish- 
ment, not on the common ground of social expediency, but on that 
of indefeasible obligation laid by God on the conscience of the 
State. Unionist patriots may have the sad satisfaction of knowing 
that an alliance between Ebenezer and the Jacobin Club is not 
likely to inure to the ultimate advantage of Ebenezer. If the 
Meeting House fancies that it will take the place of the old centre 
of the parish, it is doomed to a signal disappointment. But tithe 
has surely become an impost which it is perilous for Government 
to maintain. 

France was at all events patriotic. Of the English people, 
unhappily, large masses appear to be morally denationalized, and 
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to have lost much of their patriotic feeling. In the mind of the 
factory hand, especially, the country seems to have given place to 
the Labour Association. His political sentiments, if he has any, 
seem to be vague humanitarianism and sympathy with revolution. 
Such is the impression at all events of some who know those dis- 
tricts well. The factory system is gainful, and, perhaps, indis- 
pensable, but it furnishes about the worst of materials for a nation. 
One of its evils is that the employer and employed live entirely 
apart, with only a commercial bond between them. It is unfor- 
tunate that the sailors, the noblest part of the nation, are excluded 
from its political life, while the shoemakers of Northampton, who 
are a less noble part, enter into its political life with a vengeance. 
The shoemakers of Northampton, however, need not blush for 
themselves, when men who have held the highest offices of State 
are found seeking to make their way back to power by an alliance 
with a foreign conspiracy against the unity and honour of the 
country. The Irish rebellion is the least part of the danger; it 
has very little strength but that which it derives from English 
faction. The great and terrible danger is the collapse of public 
character, which is such as would have been deemed incredible 
till it took place. If the nation ceases to be true to itself, nothing 
can save it from falling, and whether England is true to herself is 
unhappily a question which is answered in very faltering accents, 
and answered differently from day to day. 

The effects produced by the action of the French Revolution on 
San Domingo were bad enough; but they were a trifle compared 
with what might be produced by the action of an English Revolu- 
tion, or even by that of Gladstonism in India. People who talk 
about the absolute right of ignorance and irresponsibility to vote 
seem to forget that great Britain is the head of an Empire. The 
Hindoos are ‘ people,”’ and every word of the Gladstonian Separa- 
tism and Anarchism is as applicable to them as it is to the Irish 
peasant. Already ultra-democracy in British constituencies has 
been opening its arms to Hindoo agitators, who, if the protection 
of the Empire were withdrawn from them, would be crushed like 
egg-shells by Mahometans and Mahrattas. That the loss of India 
would bring down upon Great Britain an avalanche of ruin, 
besides filling India itself with murderous anarchy, is a fact beyond 
the ken of the masses who now have the destiny of the country 
in their hands. 

In the case of France, reactionary narrowness, obstinacy, and 
selfishness conspired with revolutionary violence to bring on the 
catastrophe. They do not fail to play their part in England. 
There are men deeming themselves Conservatives, who, instead of 
combining all the forces of order and patriotism in resistance to 
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revolution and dismemberment, want to get back to a Tory Party 
of the old stamp, as though their Government would live for an 
hour without the support of the Unionist Liberals in the House 
of Commons. The one pressing necessity is that of restoring the 
balance of the Constitution, and giving rational Conservatism a 
rallying point, in other words, of reorganizing the Upper House. 

The House of Lords as it exists is the reverse of a Con- 
servative institution. It stimulates the revolutionary appetite, 
and relieves the popular House of responsibility, while it is 
utterly without the power of resisting organic change. 

After all, political forms bend to social forces. Much depends 
at the present juncture on the conduct of the British gentry. They 
are not like the corrupt nobles of France, who brought the King 
and the kingdom to ruin by their selfish folly, and then fled, 
though of late the vastly increased allurements of pleasure have 
been drawing them away from residence on their estates and from 
rural duty. Will they accept their changed position, become their 
own bailiffs, continue to live in their mansions, and try to keep the 
leadership of rural society, or will they retire with what remains of 
their wealth to a reduced sybaritism in the cities or abroad? The 
voluntary assumption of difficult duty not being common, we cannot 
much blame them if they choose the easier course; but if they do, 
not only will rural society be profoundly changed, but the present 
support of Conservatism will, to a large extent, be withdrawn. 

These are then points of resemblance between the France of 
1788 and the England of 1888: sufficient, at least, to make us 
seriously ask whether there is, in the case of England, the power 
of controlling a number of movements more or less violent, and of 
preventing them from assuming a revolutionary character, which 
was fatally wanting in the case of France. Where is authority ? 
There is none so far as we can see, except in an ephemeral 
majority of the House of Commons, where the balance may any day 
be upset, not only by a gust of popular passion, but by fanatical 
sectionalism, like that of the Liberationists or that of the Prohibi- 
tionists, or even by the lowest economical interests, such as that of 
the Channel Tunnel, which we hear is now turning at least one 
vote. It is the absence of anything to which people can definitely 
look to arrest the descent that produces the political fatalism which 
must strike every observer as a dangerous ingredient in the temper 
of the time. Everybody seems to be bowing to the inevitable; as 
though any disaster were inevitable but that which comes when 
you have done your best to prevent it. The French catastrophe 
itself was very natural, but inevitable it was not; it might pro- 
bably have been prevented if the King or his advisers had assem- 
bled the States-General at a distance from Paris, taken proper 
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military precautions, settled beforehand the fatal question of the 
Orders by directing the nobles and the clergy to unite in forming 
an Upper House, and sent the Queen and her meddling coterie out 
of the way; no one of which suppositions seems extravagant, even 
taking the King’s character and all the circumstances as they 
were. The litérary hierophants of revolution tell us that when the 
giant forces of social change come on the scene our poor prayers. 
avail little. Our poor prayers may avail little by themselves, but 
they may avail much when combined with a certain amount of 
the resolution and energy which Englishmen have hitherto shown 
in politics, and are still showing in every other sphere. Call what 
you dread fate, and you make it so; strive against it, and you 


find that it is only a great danger to be avoided or a great 
difficulty to be overcome. 


SmITH. 
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Ar the present time, when the fortunes of the House of Stuart are 
claiming an unusual amount of public attention, the following 
letters may be read with interest. Their history is curious, and in 
some respects woeful. My grandfather, the late Rev. George 
Radcliffe, D.D., Prebendary of Sarum, had a drawer in an old 
escritoire full of old documents, about which he preserved a great 
deal of mystery. None of his children, so far as I can discover, 
ever had access to them, although at one time he had several 
grown-up sons living in the house, and when he died, in 1849, 
he left strict instructions to his widow and executrix, that they 
should all be destroyed, ‘“‘as they could now do no good to the 
family.” These instructions, sad to relate, were religiously 
obeyed ; but while my grandmother was in the act of burning the 
papers, she was interrupted by a visitor, and placed one packet of 
them in a pigeon-hole, where she forgot them, and where they 
were afterwards found by one of my uncles, who is still living, and 
from whom I have this information and permission to publish the 
letters. 

The letters are in excellent condition, and are all neatly folded 
up and endorsed with the name of the correspondent, and the date 
of the receipt, and in some cases of the answer, all in the same 
handwriting ; and as they include letters written to Lord Danby, 
Secretary of State Williamson, Catherine, the Queen of Charles II., 
and some London correspondent of James II. when Duke of York, 
the original possessor was probably some person about the Court 
of Charles II. I have always suspected that they may form a part 
of the long-lost Jacobite correspondence referred to in the second 
appendix of Ranke’s History of England. At all events, if the 
following letters are a sample of the whole, the collection would 
probably have been of immense interest to historians, and their 
destruction is most deplorable. 

Some slight résumé of the condition of affairs at home and 
abroad, about the time when the letters were written, is necessary 
to make their contents intelligible. The Restoration Parliament 
was still in existence, chiefly composed of country gentlemen, loyal 
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to the backbone to the monarchy and to the Church of England, 
intolerant of Catholicism, and of any form of Nonconformity, 
jealous of the naval and commercial power of the Dutch, and 
perhaps still more so of the ambition of Louis XIV. The Cabal 
had recently broken up, and Sir Thomas Osborne, now the Earl of 
Danby, was Lord High Treasurer and the principal minister. 
About six years previously De Witt had been murdered, and the 
young Prince of Orange had shortly afterwards been appointed 
Statholder and Captain and Admiral General of the Dutch Re- 
public, his principal confidant being Gaspar Fagel, who had been 
Secretary of the States-General under De Witt, and was now 
Grand Pensionary. In 1672 the Duke of York had horrified 
the Protestant party in England by publicly declaring his con- 
version to Catholicism, and in September 1673 he had further 
shocked them by marrying Maria Beatrice D’Esté, daughter of 
Alfonso, Duke of Modena, a match doubly obnoxious, in that her 
family were at once ardent Catholics and firm adherents of 
the French Court. The House of Commons had in vain protested 
against this match, but their remonstrances had been cut short by 
a prorogation. In 1677, as a sop to their anti-Catholic 
leanings, the King had forced upon the reluctant Duke of York 
the marriage of his daughter with the Prince of Orange, to the 
possible issue of which union the hopes of the Protestant party in 
England were directed. The Earl of Shaftesbury had embarked 
upon his career of intrigue and violent anti-Catholic agitation, 
and was probably already in close communication with the Duke 
of Monmouth, who claimed to be the lawful son of the King, and 
was posing as the champion of Protestanism. Shortly, with 
reference to foreign affairs, the people were divided between their 
jealousy of the Dutch as naval and commercial rivals, and their 
fear of the Catholic bigotry and continental ambition of Louis 
XIV. ; while at home they were divided between their attachment 
to the monarchical principle and their fear lest the future repre- 
sentative of it should be a Catholic and an Autocrat. Between the 
date of the two letters from Lawrence Hyde, which begin this 
correspondence, and the letters from the Duchess of York which 
follow, these fears, under the skilful manipulation of Lord 
Shaftesbury, burst into flame with the supposed discovery of the 
Popish Plot, and produced the violent anti-Catholic reaction, the 
exile of the Duke of York, first to Brussels and then to Edinburgh, 
and the bills of exclusion, limitation, association, &c., which form 
the principal subject of the Duke of York’s letters. 

The first of the letters is dated The Hague, the 26th February 
1677/8, and is written by Lawrence Hyde, afterwards Earl of 
Rochester, to Treasurer Danby. 
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Hague, Feb: ye 26th, 1677/8 
March ye 8th 

My Lorp 

Your Lsp will have been informed by a letter the Prince of 
Orange writt to your Lsp and which the Pentioner Fagel sent 
you by an expresse of the desperate condition things were in in 
that Countrey, and that he saw the Spaniards were desirous of a 
Peace upon any Termes, and this morning The Pentionar came to 
me to acquaint me they were not in a better in these Provinces, 
That the Consternation even here was so great upon the besiedg- 
ing of Gant, which they give for gone and consequently Bruges 
and Bruxelles, That there were designes amongst some of them 
to submitt themselves to France upon any Termes, and that he 
looked upon it as a Torrent too great to be opposed, That the 
States of Holland were to meet tomorrow, and that he appre- 
hended he should not be able to hinder them from comeing to 
such a resolution and should not be able to * prevaile with them 
to delay it till they could hear out of England, which he would 
use his utmost endeavours to doe but confessing at the same time 
that he gives all for gone, before any thing the King can doe, can 
come to their assistance but if his Ma” could procure them any 
peace as he said tant soit peu seure it would be looked upon as a 
great service done to the Country he would have the affections 
and the heart of all the people and he looked upon it to be abso- 
lutely for the Interest of the Prince of Orange whose Enemys 
were growne so powerfull by the ill successes of the warr, that a 
Peace was absolutely necessary for the establishment of his owne 
Interest here. Upon this occasion I desired him to explaine him- 
selfe what he understood by those words tant soit pew seure 
because he had used them twice or thrice and he told me that as 
he understood the French had been contented with the Termes 
projected + between the King and this State save Valenchiennes 
and Tournay or said he, it may be one of them, I had rather, 
sayd he, for my part, have Tournay then Valenchiennes, but we 
must { take the peace as we can gett it; I thought it necessary 
to give your Lsp this account in Particular, which I have not 
said in my letter to the Secretary, for reasons that Your Lsp will 
comprehend, and by this meanes, I have given your Lsp a better 
answer to the letter I had the honour to receive from you by 
Mr. Godolphin then I could doe then: I mean to Your question 
what I tooke the sense of this Country to be as to their desires of 
Peace or warr by which Your Lsp will I hope be persuaded that 

* In the original the words ‘‘ delay it ” were here inserted and erased. 


¢ In the original the word *‘ with ” was here inserted and erased. 
} In the original the words “have it ” were inserted and erased. 
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I did not doe it then for want only of good Information, and 
that I am allwaies mindfull of your commands when I am capable 
of obeying them. I remain with great respect 

My Lord 

Your Lsps 
My Lord Treasurer. Most obedient and most 
humble servant 
L. Hype. 


This letter is endorsed ‘‘from Mr. Ambassador Hyde,” which I do not understand. 
Lawrence Hyde’s elder brother, Henry, Earl of Clarendon, was Ambassador to the 
Hague in 1677, and was succeeded by Sir William Temple. I imagine that Lawrence 


Hyde must have been attached to the Embassy at the time his brother was 
Ambassador. 


The next letter, though not signed, is in the same handwriting 
as the last, is dated from the Hague, May = 1678, and is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Secretary Williamson. 


Hague, May ye 
22 

I have thought it fitt to send this expresse to you to give 
you an account that yesterday in ye evening arrived here a 
Trumpetter from the most Christian King with a letter to the 
States generall. They assembled imediately to receive it, and after 
a pretty long consultation amongst themselves, they sent to me to 
aske an houre for some of their Deputys to come to speake to me 
which I appointed immediately, When they came, Mons’ Fagel 
who was one of them, told me they were come by order of the 
States Generall to acquaint me with the contents of a letter they 
had received about 2 hours before from the most Christian King, 
which after he had read to me he told me they were further 
comanded to desire my advice and opinion upon it; I tooke notice 
in the first place of some expressions in that letter, that looked 
as if there had been steps made by this State towards a separate 
Peace and told them I thought the King my master would be very 
much surprized to find any such thing, The Pensionar with some 
warmth answered, that no such thing could be imputed to them 
That they had indeed accepted of the peace offered by the French 
for as much as concerned themselves, but, to shew they had no 
designes of proceeding separately had desired a Prolongation of 
the Terme to persuade their Allys to doe the like and for a further 
evidence of their iust intentions in that regard, they had not de- 
layed to comunicate this letter to me imediately upon their receipt 
of it, I replyed that I might be mistaken in my apprehension of 
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the sense of one passage* haveing onely heard it once read, 
(which I repeated then to them) but if the sense were soe as it 
had appeared to me, I thought they would beare the + interpre- 
tation I suspected them off, to which the Pensionar said, the 
words were indeed capable of that meaning, but again declared 
their Innocency in that point. As to the advice they had asked 
me I told them I should not take upon me to give them any other, 
then in a few words to putt them in mind of the Treaty they had 
with his Ma’ which I desired them to make good on their part 
as I was very confident his Ma intended to doe on his, and I 
added this word further, that I supposed none of them then 
present could have had any expectation from that Treaty at the 
time it was made, that a Prince who had noe troops on foot could 
sooner then in five or six months’ time be in a condition to putt 
his part of it in execution and that therefore they were not to 
wonder if hitherto the allyance his Ma’ had entred into with 
them had not had a greater influence towards the changing of 
affaires ; They told me they should report to the States what I 
had said, and that they were goeing from me to the ministers of 
the Allys, whom they had sent to, to assemble themselves, that 
they might receive the like comunication, and likewise give their 
advice upon which alltogether the States might agree of an 
answer to be returned to this letter, of which I asked them for a 
Copy, and accordingly I have it here to send you. The Pensionar 
told me that besides that brought by the Trumpetter, there was a 
duplicate of it come another way directed to himselfe with a Cover 
onely to this purpose, That for fear that by the Trumpetter 
se pouvoit egarer, was the expression, his Most Christian Mat’ had 
thought fitt to t cause this to be sent to him himselfe to be 
comunicated by him to the States, and afterwards later in the 
evening by the way of Nimeguen came a Triplicate of it, so carefull 
had they been in that Court that this letter should arrive safely 
where it was designed; Having given you this account of matter 
of fact, I have onely to add for my justification in this Proceeding, 
That I thought I could not doe better, then guide myselfe by the 
answer you had sent me word his Ma had made to Monst van 
Lewen when he was sent to acquaint the King with the Inclina- 
tions this State had to accept of ye Peace and to desire his Ma 
to consent to it which I take in substance to have been the same 
to this I have now given you an account off, and further I have 


* In the original the following occurs as a side-note:—“ The passage is scored 
under in ye copy I send you of ye letter.” 


+ In the original instead, of ‘‘ interpretation” the word “sense” was written and 
erased. 


¢ In the original the word “ send” was here inserted and erased. 
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no more to say, but to submitt it to his Ma‘* judgment and 
gratious acceptation. After they were gone from me, I went to 
find out the Prince to whom I gave an account of ye answer I had 
given the Deputys, who: was pleased to approve of it, and to say 
he thought I could give no other, he told me that the States were 
not yett resolved in what manner to answer this letter, That he 
supposed they would have some regard to what I had said to them,. 
and to what the Ministers of ye Allys should likewise answer, and 
that they had putt off the further deliberation of it till tuesday 
next, and in the mean time the townes were likewise to consider 
of it amongst themselves:—His Highnesse further entred into 
discourse with me of what answer he wished might be returned to 
it, and what he could have hopes of bringing it to, He observed 
the whole designe of the letter was to draw this State out of the 
confederacy, That the whole scope of it was a compliment and 
flattery to them and to divide them from the allys, and that he 
himselfe was in the hardest condition in the world, since that even 
all his owne friends and those most in his Interest, and inclined to. 
favour England rather than France would by this specious invita- 
tion to Peace, be drawne to the Termes France proposed, and to 
thinke them acceptable and that the people themselves with whom 
he had hitherto maintained his creditt, and whose Inclinations. 
were still very good he was sure to his persone might in this be 
prevailed with to be alienated from him as the onely persone that 
opposed their quiet and peace upon so fair Invitations, as to what 
concerned this State itself; That this being the present temper, 
he apprehended he should never be able to carry a negative vote, 
upon the Invitation the French King makes them of sending 
Deputys to treat with him and yett he confessed such a step would 
be a very great one towards a separate peace; All he seemed to 
drive at, was, that it might be but some time delayed, and to 
that end his thoughts were That for the present a very civill letter 
should be returned by the same messenger, and in it, in order to 
comply with his Ma’ propositions to them and to induce their 
Allys to doe the like to desire a Cessation of Armes and even to 
add, in case they could not carry it, without it, that if that Cessa- 
tion were granted they would then send Deputys to treat with him. 
This his Highnesse seemed to thinke would be the best he was to 
expect and was very doubtfull if even by this he could stop their 
immediate sending of Deputys; We shall know nothing more till 
tuesday, in the mean time I thought it my Duty to give his Ma 
the speediest account I could of what hath already happened ; 
Mr. Secretary Williamson. 


These two letters refer to the negotiations which ultimately 
resulted in the Peace of Nimeguen, which was ratified in August 
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1678. Louis XIV., alarmed by the marriage between the Prince 
of Orange and the daughter of the Duke of York, and the pro- 
bability of an active alliance between England and Holland, had 
just made a bold stroke and captured Ghent. This produced the 
greatest consternation amongst the Dutch, who were anxious to 
make their peace with the French; while Charles, though appa- 
rently countenancing the enthusiasm of his own people for a war 
with France, was secretly negotiating through the Lord Treasurer 
for a large subsidy from Louis XIV., as the price for which he was 
to desert the Dutch and allow Louis to make peace with them 
upon his own terms, a proceeding which, later in the year, through 
the treachery of Ralph Montague, the English Ambassador at 
Paris, led to the impeachment and fall of Danby. 

In August 1678, about the time of the ratification of the Peace 
of Nimeguen, came the revelation of the Popish Plot, accompanied 
with violent attacks upon the Duke of York, in consequence of 
which, in January 1679, the King dissolved the Restoration Parlia- 
ment, hoping that its successor might be more manageable. In 
this he was disappointed, and on the 28th of February the Duke 
of York was ordered by the King to leave England for the 
Continent. The Duke and Duchess first went to the Hague, and 
then, at the end of March, to Brussels, from whence the two 
following letters are dated. 

The next letter is from the Duchess of York to the Queen, dated 
Bruxelles, 28th March 1679. 


I hope you will not think it want of duty in me if i did not 
give your Maiestie an account of myself all this while for nothing 
in this world could have kept me from giving myself the honour of 
writting to you, but respect and fear of troubling your Maiestie, 
which should not yett have been over, if i did not think myself 
obliged, to give your Maiestie my most humble thanks, for the 
honour you have don me in asking after me, and speak of me with 
so much goodnesse, as My Lady Henriette Hyde has writt me word 
you did to her, my obligations to your Maiestie are so many, and 
so great, that as long as i live i shall never forgett them, butt i 
shall endavour all my life time, tho never so faar from you to pay 
you in every thing i can all the respect i owe you; i hope it is not 
against that if i tell your Maiestie that after having been three 
days upon the water, i gott hither iesterday morning, and intend 
to stay hear all this weeke, and som days of the next, and then go 
again to the Princesse of Orange for her reckning is quitt out at 
the end of this month, andi would very fain see what becomes of 
her great belly, for i find most people in Holland in great doubt of 
it, and i am so mor then anybody, i hope your Maiestie will forgive 
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the boldnesse i take in this latter part of my letter, for troubling 
you in thinks of this kynd, but it is your goodnesse towards me 
that has made me so bold ; Madam i am ashamed to have troubled 
your maiestie with so long a letter but yett the Duke will not lett 
me end it without i remember to your Maiestie his most humble 
duty, and assure you that nothing but the fear of troubling you, 
could have kept him from doing it himself with writting to you, i 
hope your Maiestie will believe that besides him no body can have 


so great, and true a respect for you as Madame 
Your maiesties 
Bruxelles the Most humble servante 
28 of March and obedient sister 
1679. Maria. 


Maria Beatrice D’Esté, Duchess of York, was born at Modena, 5th October 1658, so 
that she was only twenty when these letters were written. She was married to the Duke 
of York by the Earl of Peterborough as proxy in 1673, and at the date of the letter had 
one daughter living, who died in 1681, and had had another daughter and a son, who 
both died soon after their birth. There is something rather pathetic in this letter from 
the young wife, who had just lost her only son, to the childless Queen of England, in its 
reference to the possible birth of an heir to the Princess of Orange. This is the only 
suggestion that I have ever come across that the Princess of Orange had any definite 
expectation of children. If the poor Duchess could have foreseen the imputations that 
were to be cast upon her own issue she would probably have been more charitable to 
her step-daughter. 

The promised visit to the Princess of Orange was paid on the 3rd October. 

All the Duchess’s letters are written in a round girlish hand, daintily tied round with 
floss silk, fastened with a seal bearing her monogram, and addressed ‘‘ For the Queene.” 
It is said that she and the Queen were not upon the best of terms, owing to some atten- 
tions that she had paid to the Duchess of Portsmouth. 


The next letter is from the Duchess to the Queen, dated Bru- 
xelles, October 8th, 1679. 
MapaME 
I should not have presumed to give your Maiestie this 
trouble if the Duke had not encouraged me to it, with the assurance 
of your Maiesties goodnesse to me, which he tells me he has don by 
your owne comand a thing i can never acknoledge half enough, i 
do assure your Maiestie, it overioyed me to hear that you have still 
som kyndnesse left for me, i know it is to great a reward for 
anything i ever did or can do, yett i will hope in your Maiesties 
great goodnesse, that you will be pleased to continue it to me iam 
sure i shall make it my businesse all my life, to deserve it, by 
being with all sincerity, and from my heart, with all duty and 


respect Your Maiesties 

Most humble servant 
Bruxelles the and most obedient sister 
8th of October Maria. 


This letter was apparently written on the very day the Duke and Duchess left 
Brussels to return to England. 
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The King and Duke had hoped that the absence of the latter 
from England would have pacified his opponents ; but it proved 
otherwise, and on the 27th of October 1679 the Duke was again 
sent into honourable exile at Edinburgh as Lord High Commis- 
sioner. 


The next letter is from the Duchess to the Queen, dated Edin- 
burgh, 6th December 1679. 


MapaMEe 


It is not without fear of troubling your Maiestie that i begin 
this letter, but the fear i had of wanting in my duty if i did not 
has overcom it i would sooner suffer any thing in the world, then 
be guilty of disrespect to your Maiestie and i do assure you i never 
shall be it, except it be by ignorance, and then i should hope your 
pardon, and be sure to mend the minute that i know my self in 
fault. I dare not give your Maistie an account of our long iourney, 
for i think it is not worth it, i shall only say that wee had a wery 
happy one, having had no accidents, and the best wether that ever 
isaw at this time of the year, i thank God wee have gott hither 
very well, and i find this place much better then i expected, so that 
i am better plaised hear then i thought i could have been but shall 
never be it quitt, till i am once more so happy, as to be at your 
Maiesties feet, and assure you and shew you, with how much 


duty and respect i am and shall ever be to the last moment of my 
life, 


Your Maiesties 
Most humble servant 
Kdinburgh the and obedient sister 
6th of Decemb. Maria. 


They had indeed “ a long journey,” as they left England on 27th October, and did not 
arrive in Edinburgh till the 4th December. They were very well received en route, 
except at York, and apparently were agreeably surprised with ‘‘ Auld Reekie.” 

The next letter is from the Duke of York to some unknown 
correspondent in London. His letters are, none of them, signed in 
full, but only with a capital “‘J”’ at the end of the last line of the 
letter. They are all endorsed in the same handwriting, ‘‘ Ye Duke,” 
with the dates of despatch, receipt and answer. 

The appointment of the Duke of York as Lord High Commissioner 
was at a very troublous period in Scotch history. With Lauder- 
dale as Commissioner and Claverhouse as his military lieutenant, 
the bitterness of the Covenanters had steadily increased up to the 
date of the murder of Archbishop Shairp, in June 1679. This was 
followed by the reverse of Claverhouse at Drumclog. The Duke of 
Monmouth had then been sent down to Scotland to supersede 
Lauderdale, and routed the Covenanters at the battle of Bothwell 
Brig. He in his turn was succeeded by the Duke of York, so that 
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these letters follow immediately upon the events related in Old 
Mortality. 
The first letter is dated Edinburgh, January 29th, 1879/80. 
Edenburgh Jan: 29: 

You will before this have heard by James Grahame how 
your of the 6: of this month was so long a coming to me and was 
the sorryer for it because I have not justifyed myself so sone to two 
persons, as both you and they might have expected, I had it but on 
Tuesday last and the councell satt so long that day that I had not 
tyme to answer it then, and pray lett Lord Holles know that 
neither to the Lady Weems nor any body els did I say any such 
thing of him at any tyme, for I have long looked on him as very 
much my freind, and when so ever it has come in my way to talke 
of him have always sayd it, and that I knew him to be a man of as 
great honnor as ‘any man living, tho’ in some things we did not 
agree, I do not remember I so much as named him, I am sure if I 
did, it must have been what I have now sayd, and nothing to his 
prejudice, I do remember I spake of L* Shaftsbury, and sayd 
nothing but what is true of him, and that all the world knows but 
still in civile language, and truly I cannot thinke the Lady Weems 
could write such a letter, pray enquire into it, I believe you will 
find it was a man that wrot it, I told L* Chanceler of it last night 
who is very much concerned for his Sister and has sent to know 
what she can say to justify her self as for Mr. Savile who so ever 
has sent him word of what you write, has done me wrong, for I 
never did it, for I never prest his Ma: any such thing, so that it 
was great malice in any who have told him such a story, for 
naturally I do not love to do ill naturd things to any body, much 
lesse to those who professe themselves to be my freinds, as I know 
he has done to all that have been at Paris, as to Lady Scrope, to 
Churchill and others that have been there, therefore you may lett 
the Lady assure him there was no such thing, and that it must 
have been malice to me, or a very great mistake in the person 
informed him of it, I would say more but my letters are called for 
and it is late. J. 


Lord Hollis was one of the prineipal leaders of the Presbyterian partyin England. It 
is curious what pains the Duke of York seems to take to conciliate him. 

The Lord Chancellor of Scotland at this time was the Duke of Rothes. 

The Churchill mentioned is the celebrated John Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marl- 
borough, who was at this time acting as Master of the Robes to the Duke of York in 
Edinburgh. 

The Lord Shaftesbury is the well-known first Earl. 

The other persons mentioned in the letter I have not been able to identify. 


The next letter is from the Duchess to the Queen, dated Edinburgh, 
80th October 1680. In the interval between this letter and the last 
the Duke and Duchess had paid a flying visit to London, coming 
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there on 24th February; but on the 18th October 1680 the King 
was obliged to request the Duke to return. Both these journeys 
were made by sea, from which the poor Duchess seems to have 
suffered a good deal. 


Mapam 

It has always been of great trouble to me every time that i 
have left England and parted from the friends i have ther but i do 
assure your Maiestie i never had it so great as this time nor 
indeed i never had so much reason for now I had the affliction of 
leaving your Maiestie very ill, and of not being permitted to take 
my leave of you and implore your favour and protection in my 
absence both which i now humbly begg of your Maiestie and 
beseech you to beleeve that wher ever i am in the world, it shall 
be the study of my life to deserve the name of 


Madam 
Your Maieties 
Edinburgh the Most humble 
80 of October Servant, and obedient 


Sister Marta. 

If i durst i would till your Ma: that Dorinda has had this morning 
four very pretty puppies, i shall take care to breed up the finest for 
your Ma: and sendit, as soonas itcan bear theiourney. I do not 
trouble you Ma: with an account of my iourney because i beleeve 
you will hear enough of it, the Duke having given a very particular 
one to the King, it was very short but i was very sick all the time, 
tho now i thank God i have almost recovered that and the illnesse. 
ihad before. I humbly beg your Ma’s pardon for this last part 
of my letter, and hope to have it from your great goodnesse. 

Isuppose Dorinda was one of the celebrated King Charles’ spaniels. 

The Duchess left behind her her only surviving child, Isabella, whom she never saw 
again alive, for she died in London early in the following year. 

The two following letters from the Duke of York require a few 
words of introduction. It has already been seen that the new 
Parliament elected in 1679 was as anti-Catholic and as hostile to 
the Duke of York as its predecessor. It was elected amidst the wild 
excitement caused by the Popish Plot, and began business by the- 
impeachment of Danby, notwithstanding that he had received the 
King’s pardon. Shortly afterwards the Exclusion Bill was intro- 
duced, the object of which was to exclude the Duke of York from 
the Crown of England. The Bill was read the first time on the 
15th of May 1679, and for the second time on the 22nd of May. 
Before it could proceed farther the King dissolved Parliament on 
27th May, but not before it had made itself memorable by passing 
the Habeas Corpus Act. The General Election which followed was. 
carried on amidst the greatest excitement, and has obtained a name 
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in English history from the rise of the two parties of “‘ Petitioners 
and Abhorrers,” the fore-runners of Whig and Tory. The new 
Parliament was repeatedly prorogued by the King, and was not 
finally opened till 21st October 1680, just after the Duke’s return 
to Scotland. About the time of the opening of Parliament Lord 
Shaftesbury, in order to keep the popular excitement at a white 
heat, appeared before the Grand Jury of Middlesex at Westminster 
Hall, accompanied by Lords Huntingdon, Russell, Cavendish, 
Grey, and others, and preferred a bill of indictment against the 
Duke of York as a Popish Recusant. Parliament upon reassem- 
bling immediately took up the Exclusion Bill again, which passed 
its third reading in the Commons on 11th November 1680, and 
was brought into the Upper House by Lord Russell on the 15th. 
It was supported by Lords Shaftesbury and Essex, but vehemently 
opposed by Lord Halifax, who spoke several times against it. He 
is the lord made memorable by Macaulay, as the Leader of the 
“Trimmers ’’; but he seems to have been really a man of judicial . 
mind, and some patriotism, who had no wish to see his country 
fall between the two stools of Catholicism and Protestantism, as 
represented by the coalition between Lord Shaftesbury and the 
Duke of Monmouth. The Bill was rejected by a majority of 63 
to 30, the Archbishop of Canterbury and thirteen bishops being in 


the majority. The Commons showed their indignation by an 
address to the King, calling upon him to dismiss Lord Halifax from 
his presence and council. 

The first of the two succeeding letters from the Duke of York 
is dated Edinburgh, 23rd November 1680. 


Edinburgh Nov: 238 

I received on saturday night yours of the 16th with the account 
of the throwing out of my bill, and am very sensible of the 
obligation I have to all those in our house, that spake and voted 
for me, and pray lett as many of them as you have occasion to 
speake to know it, they being to many to write to, I have lett 
L¢ Hallifax know it my self, and pray lett the A: B: of Canter- 
bury and all the Bishops knowI never expected other from them 
then that they would be firme to the Crowne and put them in 
mind I have ever stuck to them, what so ever my owne opinion is, 
and shall * continu to do so, I see the Commons have fallen very 
severly upon L® Hallifax, and run very high, if a stop be not put 
to their proceedings and very spedily, both Crowne and Church 
will be destroyd, and I hope all honnest men will shew his Ma: 
the great denger he is in, and make him sensible of it, if he be 
not so already, and I thinke the bill of association which is taked 


* The word ‘‘ do ” was here written and erased in the original. 
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on, if passed, would quite ruine the monarky, and put his Ma: life 
in great danger, for then the those that are Phannaticaly inclined, 
and are for a commonwealth would have a faire game to play, I 
have not heard what that act of association was that past in 
Edward the thirds tyme pray send me a copy of the heads of it 
and in what yeare of his raine it was made, I hope my freind will 
be as carfull to hinder any proposall that may ruine me, as well as 
they were to throw out the bill for 1 am to expect as much malice 
from my enemys as ever, you will see by the Proclamation put 
forth by the Councell here, what doctrines are held forth by the 
covenanting party here, one James Skene a gentillman of those 
principels was tryd and condemned yesterday, others of them will 
be tryd this weeke, which is all I shall now say to you. J. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury was Sancroft, afterwards memorable as fellow prisoner 
with the Seven Bishops. 

The Bill of Association was a Bill ‘* for the formation of an Association for the safety 
of His Majesty’s person for the Defence of the Protestant Religion for the preservation 
of the Protestant subjects against all invasions and opposition whatsoever, and for pre- 
venting the Duke of York or any Papist from succeeding to the Crown.” It was 
brought in at the same time as the Exclusion Bill, and was based upon a precedent of 
the reign of Elizabeth, not, as the Duke had been informed, on one of the reign of 
Edward III. James Skene I have not been able to identify. 


The next letter is dated Edinburgh, 16th December 1680. 


Edenburgh Dee. 7. 
by yours of the 30: of the last month I received the copy of the 
bill of limitations, which to me seems worse then the bill of 
exclusion, for that was only against me, but this absolutely 
destroys for ever the monarky, and tho L* Shaft: and his party 
apeare to be against it, yett one may easily guesse it is not out of 
good will, and how ever I should be sorry it should passe and I 
can make no other conjectur of their oposing it, then that they 
intend for all it should passe to impeach me, I am very glad his 
Ma: continus so firme I hope in God he will continu so, and then 
I make no doubt but all things may go well, especially since he 
sees how he has been betrayd and used by some from whom he 
did not deserve it, 1 see I have been indited and the bill found 
against me, which I think as to that, is all can be done against 
me, till next terme, and then a noli prosequiI hope will put an 
end to it, I was in hope that before this, the letters which are to 
come this day, would have been arrived, by which one might have 
heard what had further passt in the L Stafords tryal, but they 
are not yett, tho it be night, and they were wont to be here in the 
morning, I see S* F. Winnington was very sever upon me, and that 
M* Oats, (according to his wonted coustume) has forsworne him- 
self, I am sure, as to what concerns me, I hope this impudence 
of his will have done good to L* Stafford, Iam sure it aught, 
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Dugdale so I see has been further instructed, I hope all these 
proceeding will induce his Ma: to take speedy and resolut resolu- 
tions or els he and all his Loyal subjects will be undon. J. 

The Bill of Limitations was a proposal of Lord Halifax. It imposed a number of 
restrictions upon the prerogatives of the Duke of York or any Catholic Prince who 
should succeed to the Crown. This was intended as a sop to the Lower House for the 
throwing out of the Exclusion Bill, but was not well received by them. 

Thomas Howard, Lord Stafford, was another victim of the Popish Plot. He was 
brought to trial on the 13th November 1680, and was executed on the 29th December. 
Sir Francis Winnington was one of the leading anti-Catholics in the Lower House, and 


one of the managers of the impeachment of Lord Stafford. Oates and Dugdale both 
gave evidence upon the trial. 


This was the second occasion on which a bill had been presented against the Duke of 
York. On the first occasion the Chief Justice irregularly discharged the Jury before 


they had made a presentment. 

f This concludes the batch of correspondence. It relates to avery 
important period of English History and has that especial interest 
which always attaches to the ipsissima verba of persons who play 
such an important part on the stage of politics both for their own 
time and for futurity as did James, Duke of York. I am afraid my 
readers will feel both wrath and indignation at the untimely fate 
of the companion letters. 


Franois R. Y. Rapcuirre. 


[If any reader of this article would care to see the original 
letters, I should be glad to show them to him if he will make an 
appointment through the publishers for the purpose. ] 
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MORE TILLAGE: A PLEA FOR THE 
FARM LABOURERS. 


AutuoveH Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and their members 
generally, are without doubt to be congratulated on their 
glorious defence of the Unionist stronghold, there seems but 
too much ground for believing that they are leaving behind 
them, apparently unnoticed, a hostile force, capable at the next 
election of inflicting serious losses upon, if not of entirely demo- 
lishing, the Unionist majority in the House of Commons. The 
force I refer to has already converted victory into defeat for the 
Unionist Party at Spalding and Northwich, and it is commonly 
called ‘‘ rural disaffection.” Educated by, almost born in, political 
controversy, it is quite possible that the mechanics and artizans of 
our great cities may be induced to vote at election time on the 
merits of the burning questions of the day; but not so the farm 
labourer. The struggle for existence with him is too severe. With 
him there is but one burning question: the daily bread for himself 
and his little ones. Let them ignore this great fact, for great fact 
it is, and Lord Salisbury and the Unionist Party will find the 
disasters of Spalding and Northwich repeated at the next general 
election in a hundred constituencies. Cockney politicians will 
tell us, perhaps, that much has already been done by the present 
Government in the interests of the farm labourers. Better 
tobacco, cheap allotments, compensation for crops left in gardens 
will, perhaps, be mentioned as measures that ought to free the 
Unionist Party from all danger arising from rural disaffection. 
But although these measures may for a moment excite his interest 
and perhaps even his gratitude, the farm labourer is as discon- 
tented and dissatisfied as ever with his lot. Indeed, it would not 
be too much to assert that the remedial measures of the present 
Government have served but to aggravate the very discontent they 
were especially framed to allay, and to fan into a flame the already 
brightly glowing embers of rural disaffection. A good pipe of 
tobacco, and a cheap plot of garden ground, no doubt, tend to 
make village life agreeable; but it is the impossibility of enjoying 
this village life at all that has for the past twelve years so exer- 
cised the minds of the farm labourers. This is the cause of rural 
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disaffection, and until legislation is forthcoming that will secure 
permanent employment on the land at a fair wage to our village 
populations, no Government will he able to proceed with its 
policy, however national, or however democratic, without feeling 
that it has behind it, in rural disaffection, a hostile force desirous 
and capable of overthrowing it on the earliest opportunity. 

Even now, the farm labourers very possibly are not fully aware 
of the full extent to which the depopulation of our rural districts 
has grown during the past fifteen years, but this each one of them 
knows full well, that in his own village there is a cottage, perhaps 
several, tenantless, and many familiar faces gone; yet for all that 
employment during the winter months is more difficult than ever 
to be obtained. The farm labourers know, too, that the land is not 
fully cultivated, that farms which, in their own memory, were 
producing large crops, employing many hands, and paying a hand- 
some rent to the landlord are now running to waste, half-cultivated 
if cultivated at all, and they see on all sides a vast quantity of 
work needful to be done on the land, but nobody inclined to 
employ them to doit. Their former avenue of escape, too, from 
starvation or the union workhouse is closed, for news comes to 
them that it is hopeless to search for work in the towns. And all 
this has been going on for a dozen years or more, and farmers 
have been ruined, and landlords obtaining no rent, and the 
farm labourers have been literally driven from their homes. How 
many of the labourers have actually gone, it is difficult to say 
with certainty, because in many cases, where the last census shows 
that an absolute increase in the population of a county has taken 
place, a closer inspection of the returns will show that the increase 
in the town populations has caused the alarming falling off of 
the rural population to remain unnoticed. The census of 1881, 
for instance (the last published), shows an increase in the popula- 
tion of Wiltshire of some two thousand souls ; but a careful exami- 
nation of the figures discloses the fact that since 1871, the date of 
the previous census, the rural population had decreased by 10,000 
inhabitants in that single county alone ! 

In Dorsetshire, again, where the census returns show a slight 
apparent decrease, the village population during the same period 
had declined by nearly 11,000 souls. Nor are these singular 
instances. In the counties where arable farming formerly prevailed, 
the farm labourers will, at the present rate, be a nearly extinct 
race by the end of the century; and the knowledge and contem- 
plation of such a state of affairs, may perhaps convince our 
politicians of the towns that at all events there is some cause for 
the discontent of the farm labourers with their condition in the 
past and as to their prospects in the near future. 
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Few, too few, are able or inclined to realise what this striking 
shifting of our rural population really means, what trials and what. 
suffering such migration implies to the farm labourers. As a 
prelude to migration there are usually months of only occasional 
employment. These are the winter months. A day’s thrashing, 
a few days as a beater with a shooting party, a few days’ employ- 
ment on odd jobs, together with the ‘‘ cheap loaf,” enable the farm 
labourer, perhaps, to eke out his existence through the six or seven 
months of our terrible English winters. At home, his hungry wife 
and children sit beside an apology for a fire, half-clothed, and half 
fed, contrasting perhaps their cheerless lot with the blazing hearth, 
the ample food, the warm clothing, of former days. At length 
his credit at the village shop grows less, and the farm labourer 
and his family are compelled to depend on that marvellous charity 
which is so constantly found among the poorest of the poor. But 
with the summer comes hope. There is work upon the land that 
must be done; the turnips must be hoed, the hay made, the corn 
harvested, so that for four months the farm labourer can earn 
wages, that, were they but permanent, would amply satisfy his 
humble aspirations. By hard work, during the summer months, 
he is enabled to defray many of his debts, and then comes the winter 
again. Sometimes he will endure two or even three such winters 
as I have described, rather than leave his home, but at length he 
can stand it no more. A child or perhaps his wife succumbs, a 
victim to the want and the cold of those awful winter months. 
The wrench comes and he will go. Go, it may be, to a great city 
to live in squalor among strangers, always waiting in patience 
and in hope for the employment that never comes; or else he will 
go to some foreign land where, under more just economic laws, he 
may earn that livelihood which had been denied to him in the 
land of his birth. 

There is a pew vacant in the parish church or chapel, one more 
cottage is tenantless in the village, the next census shows a 
decrease in the village population, and—that is all. But is that 
all? Let no man suppose that this is all. There are relations, 
friends, and neighbours left behind. In pain have they witnessed 
his hard struggles for existence ; in sorrow they have followed his 
loved one to the grave. With him they have grieved, when in silent 
agony he left for ever behind him his lowly cottage, the familiar 
scenes, his friends, his neighbours, and last, but not least, the quiet 
burial-ground, where he too had hoped to lie beside those who 
had been dear to him and his “rude forefathers,” who had gone 
before. All this and a deal more lives in the hearts of those 
the exiled villager has left behind him, for in love of friends and 
in love of country the farm labourer is at least the equal of some 
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of his more wealthy but less patriotic fellow-countrymen. Those 
who are left behind know well how the trouble came. Land there 
is in plenty, but it is untilled ; plenty of work needs doing, but it is 
undone; and as each year comes round the remaining farm labourers 
see with ill-concealed dismay that less labour is employed upon the 
land. What wonder, then, that there is rural disaffection ? What 
wonder, then, if the farm labourers are the dupes of every agita- 
tor? What wonder, then, if, when their Spalding and Northwich 
opportunities come round, the rural voter votes for a change of 
Government? A drowning man will grasp at a straw. They are 
starving under Lord Salisbury, and the farm labourers know they 
cannot do worse under Mr. Gladstone. Such is human nature ; 
what else is to be expected? Are they, too, to bide their time, 
and quietly wait until their turn comes, their winter troubles 
begin ; their loved ones dying, their families famished, and their 
homes forsaken because of the impossibility of finding employment 
‘on the land? Who, then, that is cognizant of the present condi- 
tion and future prospects of the farm labourers, can be surprised at 
the existence of rural disaffection, and who among men can help 
admiring them for the marvellous patience they have displayed, 
their freedom from panic and their remarkable abstinence from 
-erime ? 

The farm labourers are indeed patient, they are wonderfully 
loyal, and they desire to be industrious. Why, then, is this process 
of extirpating them allowed to proceed? Someone must be re- 
sponsible. Some day perhaps the question may be asked of one of 
the Ministers of the Crown, as to what has become of the farm 
labourers of England. It is in the increasing flow of emigration, 
in the Canadian far west, in the United States, in Australia, in the 
-sunless slums of our great cities, everywhere but in their native 
villages, that the answer to such a question will be found. The 
farm labourers are rapidly being scattered to, the four winds, and 
nothing is being done to save them. In 1885 the county constitu- 
encies were carried by the Radical candidates, because it was 
-believed that by their party the great question of the salvation of 
-our peasantry and the resuscitation of British agriculture would be 
solved. Mr. Gladstone abandoned the task and adopted the cry of 
Home Rule for Ireland. Lord Salisbury and his Government 
-know wel! that something must be done, and Mr. Smith, the 
admirable leader of the House of Commons, has declared that ‘‘ the 
Government is seeking for a remedy for the state of things which 
-exists, and if any honourable member will give a practicable 
suggestion for a remedy the Government will consider it.” Well 
may the farm labourers, well may those interested in their welfare, 
-express dissatisfaction. Why this hanging back on the part of the 
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Government; why this appeal for a remedy to private members ? 
It would seem, indeed, as though useless debates on Parnellism, 
Privilege and Procedure, were to be allowed to block the way, when 
the question demanding attention involves nothing less than the 
very existence of our greatest national industry, and of those en- 
gaged in it and dependent upon it, the farm labourers of England. 
But the neglect of agriculture by the Government is the source of 
the gravest danger to the Unionist cause. If no effort is made to 
arrest the downward course of our agricultural industry ; if this, 
the chief cause of “ rural disaffection,” receives no attention at the 
hands of the Government, then the Unionist Party is but pre- 
paring for itself a defeat, compared with which the Party defeats 
of 1874, 1880, and 1886, will sink into insignificance. 

In more than 250 constituencies in England and Wales alone, 
the votes of the farm labourers turn the scales, and with increasing 
lack of employment, increasing breaking up homes, increasing 
distress, as surely as the sun rises in the heavens on the morning 
of the next general election, the agricultural voter will vote 
against the Government, be the consequences what they may. 

Many of the Unionist Party have made great sacrifices for the- 
cause in which they have fought, some have abandoned the 
trusted colleagues of a life-time, others have consented to postpone. 
the realization of their most cherished convictions, all have made 
efforts worthy of them in a national crisis. Will they consent to- 
make yet one more sacrifice; the greatest, perhaps, but certainly 
the most necessary ? Are they ready, casting aside all prejudices, 
to grapple boldly with the great question of agricultural distress, 
examine into its causes, and to propound a remedy? If they are 
not, then every sacrifice they have made, every conviction they 
have postponed, will serve but to emphasize the collapse of their 
cause, for rural disaffection in England, and not American 
dollars, will have secured the return of Mr. Gladstone to power and. 
the severance of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 

To outside observers, the cause and the remedy for rural: 
disaffection seem exceedingly simple. The labourers are being 
driven wholesale from the land because they can find no employ- 
ment upon it, hence their very natural and legitimate discontent. 
Employment on the land is scarce because tillage has ceased to- 
be profitable, and many acres of land have been converted into. 
pasture or remain altogether uncultivated. So early as 1872, Lord 
Beaconsfield, exercising his strange powers of foresight, in a speech 
at Manchester, said: ‘‘I should deeply regret to see the tillage of 
the country reduced and a recurrence to pasture take place. I 
should regret it principally on account of the farm labourers 
themselves.” As usual, Lord Beaconsfield was right. The landlord 
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and the tenant farmer may survive a recurrence to pasture, but 
to the farm labourer, arable farming alone means employment; 
to him it is home, it is happiness, it is life. That the decline 
in tillage is the cause of the distress, and partial destruction of 
the farm labourers, no sane man can doubt. In the years 1870-5, 
tillage was general throughout the country, and to such an extent 
did this increase the demand for agricultural labour, that with the 
assistance of Mr. Arch as organizer, a general rise took place in 
the wages of the farm labourers. Since that time, however, the 
converse has taken place. The quantity of land under corn and 
green crops in the United Kingdom has decreased by 2,165,341 
acres, or nearly 123 per cent.; the distress among farm labourers 
has become so great that at least 15 per cent. of them have 
been driven from their homes, and the demand for the labour 
of those who remain is so small, that the wages which were 12s. 
a week in 1874 have fallen in some cases to 8s., while many 
thousands of them are absolutely without any wages at all. Nor 
is this all. Every year the prospects of the farm labourers grow 
darker. In 1887, the decrease in corn and green crops as com- 
pared with 1886 was 180,000 acres, and when it is remembered 
that, on an average, one labourer and his family are deprived of 
the means of existence for every 40 acres of land that go from 
under the plough, the most obtuse member of the Cobden Club 
will perhaps understand that the ery for more tillage is in reality 
a plea for the farm labourers. 

If the farm labourers are to be saved from extinction, if the 
Unionist Party is to be secure from losses at the next general 
election, resulting from rural disaffection, the land of the country 
must be tilled; and if the land is to be tilled, it must be made 
to pay for tillage. 

It seems perfectly clear that the Party whose ambition or 
necessity it may be to satisfy the legitimate demands of the 
farm labourers, cannot base its hopes on Allotment Bills or 
three-acres-and-a-cow legislation. The problem to be solved is 
how best to secure the complete cultivation of the soil. Cobden, 
with his usual lack of foresight, and wonderful ignorance of 
matters agricultural, seems to have imagined that the land going 
out of cultivation would be a pleasing occurrence for the farm 
labourers. Speaking in the House of Commons in 1846, he says: 
“And then the danger of having your land thrown out of cultiva- 
tion! Why, what would the men in smock frocks in the South of 
England say to that? They would say: ‘We shall get our land 
for potato ground at 4a lug instead of having to pay 3d. or 4d. for 
it.’’”’ Could Cobden have been spared to hear the comments of 
the ‘‘ men in smock frocks” on the land going out of cultivation, 
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he might have learnt from their shrunken forms and diminished 


numbers, more eloquent than their bloodless lips, that an allot- 
ment garden is valueless to a labouring man, even at 4 a lug, if 
while his crop is growing he can find no employment; that “ while 
the grass grows the horse may starve.” 

Even the members of the Cobden Club, who annually feast 
themselves while their victims are starving in every city and 
hamlet in the land, have no longer the effrontery to deny the 
reality of agricultural depression, and that tillage is no longer 
profitable. Cobden himself did not expect the British farmer to 
grow wheat at less than 45s. a quarter, and all men know with 
what composure he and his followers were prepared to sacrifice the 
agricultural classes if any benefit could be gained for commerce. 
In 1885, when the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade 
took evidence as to the condition of agriculture, the Commissioners 
reported “great depression in the agricultural industry,” and it 
was agreed on all hands that at the prices then current for meat 
and wheat tillage could not be profitable. The Commissioners 
were told that the losses sustained by tilling the land for wheat 
alone had averaged £17,000,000 a year during the preceding ten 
years, and Sir James Caird bore witness to the fact that the 
spendable income of the agricultural classes had decreased in 1885 
by £42,000,000, and he estimated the loss in wages to the farm 
labourers, owing to the decline of tillage, at £2,800,000 as com- 
pared with 1875. 

Such was the condition of things in 1885, and the Unionist 
party will do well to bear in mind the attitude of the farm 
labourers in the memorable election of that year. 

In connection with agriculture, the Royal Commissioners had 
certain figures handed in to them, showing the average prices of 
corn and meat during the five preceding years. Wheat had been 
at 42s. 5d. a quarter, barley at 31s. 9d., and oats at 21s. 8d. 
During the past year the average price of corn shows a decline 
of nearly 25 per cent., and the average price of meat a decline of 
nearly 35 per cent., as compared with the figures handed in to the 
Royal Commissioners, and on which they had reported “ great 
depression in the agricultural industry,” and had concluded that 
tillage was no longer profitable. If tillage was unprofitable in 
1884, what must its condition be now, with the alarming fall in 
the price of the products of arable farming? If the farm 
labourers were losing nearly £3,000,000 a year in 1884-5 owing 
to lack of employment consequent on the decline of tillage, what 
must have been their losses in 1887? And finally, if “rural dis- 
affection” displayed itself at the polling booths in 1885, the out- 
come of distress among the farm labourers, what reasonable man 
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can have hoped for anything but the Spalding and Northwich 
disasters in 1887, when the distress had become intensified; and 
who can hope for anything but disaster in the future unless the 
farm labourers can find employment in the tilling of the soil ? 

I would respectfully commend these considerations to those who 
profess to see danger to the Unionist cause in any proposals for 
alteration of the fiscal policy of the country. 

Some idea of the profit and loss sides of tillage may be gained 
by the perusal of the remarkable letter of Mr. Arthur Pryor in the 
Standard of July 21st last, under the heading of ‘A Terrible 
List.” In that letter attention is called to the fact, that from 
one point in Essex 21,472 acres ‘of the best wheat land in the 
kingdom” can be seen without a single tenant-farmer to farm 
them, and in a great measure uncultivated. 

Indeed, it would be waste of words to bring further evidence to 
show that tillage is no longer profitable. That tillage was unprofit- 
able in 1885 the evidence given before the Royal Commissioners 
amply proves, and that since that time a further loss has attended 
arable cultivation, is made sufficiently clear by the further fall in 
prices and the recent wholesale reductions of judicial rents by the 
Irish Land Commissioners. Of all this Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues must be well aware, and it remains to be seen which 
course they will pursue. Will they allow agriculture to proceed 
in its downward course, the extinction of our village populations 
to go on unchecked, and then face certain and well-merited defeat 
at the polling-booths at the next general election ; or will they, by 
adopting a policy of common sense, restore the labourers to the 
land, allay rural disaffection and earn the goodwill of all classes 
by giving reasonable encouragement to arable cultivation ? 

There have been many suggestions for restoring prosperity to 
agriculture. Mr. Gladstone invited the tenant-farmers to become 
jam manufacturers, while the Free Traders, always careless of the 
interests of the farm labourers, advised increased. dairy farming, 
and that very “‘ recurrence to pasture,” the prospect of which Lord 
Beaconsfield so wisely and so deeply deplored. Of course this 
advice has been attended by great losses, not only to the farm 
labourers driven from the land owing to the lessening of tillage, 
but to the tenant-farmers themselves, for their live stock became, 
and still remains, a drug in the market, because the root and 
green crops on which they are fed, had given place to an 
intended to be permanent for the use of milch cows. 

That arable land, properly cultivated, will support a far larger 
head of live stock than pasture every tyro in agriculture is aware, 
and the result of this Free Trade remedy for agricultural depres- 
sion is to be seen in the agricultural returns for 1887, which show 
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a decrease since 1871-5 of nearly 4,000,000 sheep, and an increase 
of only 700,000 cattle. 

But in 1885, when the farm labourers were to have the power 
of voting, and it was no longer wise to openly urge a system of 
farming that deprived the labourers of employment, agricultural 
depression was ascribed to the pride of the tenant-farmers, who 
were said to prefer riding about on horseback to doing a day’s 
work on the land. However, somewhat to the surprise of their 
new-found friends, who curiously enough only began to express 
sympathy with them about the autumn of the year, when they 
were first to exercise the franchise, the farm labourers were not 
imposed upon by such shallow reasoning, for they could plainly 
see that for every day’s work the farmer did himself, there would 
be one day’s less employment for themselves. 

Then again it has been said that the high rents of the landlords 
have driven the land from under the plough, and the labourers in 
consequence from their homes. But landlords have reduced their 
rents, in some cases by half, in some cases the land is farmed at 
no rent at all, and as, in Essex, many acres are not even farmed 
when they could be had rent free. Yet side by side with this 
reduction of rent there has been this continuous decrease in the 
arable cultivation of the land. In truth, in this country, under 
existing conditions, nothing is so good a test of the prosperity of 
the farm labourers as the rents of the landlords. If rents are 
high, tillage is extensive, because high rents could not be paid 
unless the products of the land were commanding a fair price ; and 
when the products of the land sell well, the land is extensively 
cultivated, and there is an ample demand for the labour of the 
farm labourers. On the other hand, when rents are low, it follows 
that the products of the land are not selling well; tillage is there- 
fore confined only to the best soils, and the demand for agricul- 
tural labour growing less, wages decrease, and the farm labourers 
become distressed and disaffected. A striking example of the 
truth of this statement is furnished by comparing the condition of 
the farm labourers in 1874 and 1887. In the former period wages 
and rents were high, to-day rents and wages are both difficult to 
obtain at all. If anything, then, high rents may be said to denote 
prosperity for the farm labourer, and low rents bad times for him. 

Nor does it require any very subtle reasoning to see that high or 
low rents do not and cannot have any effect on the relative pro- 
portions of arable and pasture husbandry in the country. If all 
farm rents were abolished by a stroke of the pen, probably not 
one more acre would find its way under the plough in consequence. 
The conversion of arable land to pasture is merely a question of 
prices. If the price of corn, the staple product of arable land, falls 
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below a certain price in relation to the products of pasture land, 
then arable land is converted into pasture, and that ‘‘ recurrence 
to pasture’ takes place, so deplored by Lord Beaconsfield, because 
it deprives the farm labourers of their means of livelihood. ~ 

It is this question of the price of the products of agriculture that 
causes Mr. Gladstone to run away from, and Lord Salisbury’s 
Government to hang back from, the settlement of this great 
question of agricultural distress. It is this question that fairly 
places the Unionist Government on the horns of a dilemma. If 
they allow agricultural depression to proceed unchecked, rural 
disaffection, in the shape of the votes of half-starved farm 
labourers, will certainly defeat them at the polling-booths on the 
first possible opportunity. If, on the other hand, they extend State 
aid to agriculture, and artificially raise the price of agricultural 
products in order to save the farm labourers from extinction, they 
will have to contend against that vast volume of prejudice known 
as Free Trade, which is so strenuously supported by the misleading 
pamphlets of the Cobden Club. 

Well may Lord Salisbury pause before he enters upon this latter 
course. The prejudices he would have to overcome, the energy he 
would be called upon to counteract, the misrepresentation with 
which he would be assailed, might make bolder men hesitate. It 
is nothing to the Free Trade party that the very existence of the 
farm labourers is at stake, and some stimulus must be given to 
tillage in order to save them. The glorious principles of Free 
Trade are called in question, and, rightly or wrongly, the farm 
labourers themselves must be induced to support them. A sample 
of what may be expected from the Free Trade party, whenever 
their principles are put upon their trial, was given in the election 
contests in the counties in 1885. The cry of Protection was 
raised in every village throughout the land. The farm labourers 
were asked whether they were prepared to have the price of wheat 
raised, in order to maintain landlords’ rents. Had they, indeed, 
forgotten the days of Protection, when their bread was very dear 
and their wages were very low, and the people were living on 
*‘barley-cake”? No; many among the farm labourers could 
‘mind the time’’ when such things were, and they will always 
vote for Free Trade and the “cheap loaf.” It was assiduously 
whispered, too, of any candidate who was not a pronounced Free 
Trader, that he had been heard to say that ‘‘a cabbage and a red- 
herring,” or ‘‘a barley cake and a red-herring,” were food enough 
for working men. The recollections of the older people in the 
villages helped to make these statements and half-truths believed, 
and the farm labourers in their honest simplicity could not be 
brought to believe that the “kind gentlemen” who were so 
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anxious to preserve for them the “cheap loaf,” could, by any 
possibility, descend to half-truths and falsehood. 

Strangely, indeed, does history repeat itself. It was in 1788, 
in the early dawn of the great French Revolution, that the States- 
General of France was to be called together, or, in other words, 
that ‘‘ the people” were at length to have complete representation. 
But the people must be aroused to take full advantage of their 
new-found freedom, and, in order to do so, even truth itself must, 
if necessary, be sacrificed. Carlyle, in his splendid History of the 
French Revolution, relates how the lie is spread that Sieur Réveillon, 
the great paper manufacturer of Paris, has been heard to say that 
‘a journeyman might live handsomely on sevenpence-halfpenny a 
day.” The lie did well its work. The people are aroused, Ré- 
veillon’s factory is fired and burnt to the ground, and the spark is 
lighted which soon blazed out into the lurid glare of bloodshed and 
revolution. 

And here in England, barely a hundred years afterwards, on the 
eve of the coming together of the British States-General, of the 
first Parliament truly representing “the people,” the same lie 
was told, and it did its work bravely. Few but Free Traders were 
returned for county constituencies, and it was thanks alone to 
the sturdy character of the British people that falsehood was 
not followed, as in France, by bloodshed and revolution. 

Nor were these the only subterfuges of the Free Trade party in 
1885. The Cobden Club distributed tens of thousands of leaflets, 
showing a great regard for what has been termed “ the economy of 
truth.” These pamphlets, however, owing to the contradictory 
statements to which their authors were obliged to resort, were not 
very successful in misleading the new voters. Leaflet xv., for 
instance, declared that Free Trade had not decreased the price of 
agricultural products, excepting wheat ; while in Leaflet xxviii., it is 
asserted that the abandoning of Free Trade would make everything 
dear. In Leaflet xiv. Mr. Medley asserts that, under Protection, 
labourers would have to pay more for everything, and that their 
wages would be lowered; while other lights of the Cobden Club 
assert the contrary. Mr. Arch, too, in Leaflet xviii., is allowed to 
state that under Protection, in 1846, bread was 10d. a loaf, but as 
wheat at that time was only 54s. 8d. a quarter, it is more 
reasonable to suppose that he was bearing in mind 1854, when, 
under the glorious principles of Free Trade, and under a Govern- 
ment of which Mr. Gladstone was a member, bread was not 10d. 
but 113d. the quartern loaf. In Leaflet xxviii. Professor Thorold 
Rogers does not scruple to lend his name to the statement that 
“‘working-men who listen to Fair Traders and are taken in by 
them are deliberately lessening or trying to lessen their own 
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wages.” <A statement contrasting strangely with the admission of 
Sir T. Farrar, in his speech at the recent Cobden Club banquet, 
that Protection to one industry would certainly raise the wages of 
those employed in it. In nearly all the leaflets, too, distributed 
among the farm labourers, great stress was laid upon the low rate 
of wages paid under Protection. Mr. Medley declares that town 
and county labourers had from 5s. to 7s. a week, in Leaflet xiv. ; 
Mr. Arch more truthfully put the farm labourers’ wages at from 
8s. to 10s. in Leaflet xviii.; whereas Mr. Cobden, in a speech de- 
livered in the House of Commons, declared that the wages of the 
farm labourers near Blandford, in Dorsetshire, averaged 11s. a 
week. A recent publication of the Cobden Club, however, entitled 
the Old Poor Law and the New Socialism, unfortunately for their 
authors, exposes the misleading statements of Leaflets xiv. and 
xviii. In that interesting work we read how, owing to the work- 
ing of the old Poor Law, “‘ both employer and employed regarded 
the parish allowance as part of the remuneration of labour,” 
showing, in fact, that whatever the wages were, they were usually 
supplemented by further sums of money. We are told that in 
1830, November 19th, at Arundel: ‘The masters agreed to give 
able-bodied men 2s. a day, wet or fine, and an allowance of 
1s. 6d. per week for every child over two and under fourteen 
years of age.” Many a farm labourer to-day would be but 
too thankful for half such allowances. In the same publication 
we read of men having earned 15s. each by piece-work in three 
days, applying for and receiving 1s. 6d. a day from the guardians 
for the three remaining days of the week. But had these ex- 
planatory circumstances been attached to the Cobden Club leaflets 
of 1885, the farm labourers might have failed to realise the 
surpassing benefits of Free Trade, and they were therefore 
*‘economized ” until 1886. 

Judging by the examples I have given, the “ eternal” principles 
of the Free Traders may be almost said to owe their continued 
existence to mis-statements and half-truths ; for the candidates in 
1885, who advocated State aid for agriculture, were in nearly 
every instance defeated by the votes of the misguided farm 
labourers, the very men they were endeavouring to save from 
destitution. 

Since that time, a few more thousand acres have gone from 
arable cultivation, and another thousand or more of the farm 
labourers with their wives and families have been driven from 
the homes of their fathers. And the Free Trade fetish is 
satisfied. Proudly it points to the power of its eternal principles ; 
brutally it disregards the cries of the unemployed, and it inwardly 
grins as it contemplates the fiendish work it is accomplishing. 
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Warned by the lessons of the 1885 elections, the leaders of the 
Unionist Party are naturally unwilling to embark upon a policy of 
State aid for agriculture. 

They know well the difficulty and danger of encountering such a 
torrent of mis-representation and abuse, as those who are anxious 
to save the farm labourers will certainly have to face. With 
Tennyson they know— 

That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies, 

That a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought outright, 

But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight. 
But desperate ills are only to be cured by desperate remedies ; and 
the position of the Unionist Party is certainly a desperate one. 
In advance they are confronted by certain defeat from “rural 
disaffection,” and if they would avoid such a conflict, they are 
placed face to face with the supporters of the Cobden Club. 

Humanity and policy in this instance unite in enforcing the 
truth of the old maxim that of two evils the lesser should be 
chosen. Let Lord Salisbury save the farm labourers and defy the 
Cobden Club, for, after all, in such a contest he would not be 
without solid grounds for hoping for success. Already an over- 
whelming majority of the delegates of his own party have declared 
themselves in favour of such a course, tens of thousands of 
Gladstonians know well that if our trade is to be preserved such a 
policy will have, sooner or later, to be pursued; and the farm 
labourers, whose politics so largely depend upon their daily bread, 
would soon be brought to see in it their only hopes of preservation 
and would support it almost unanimously. 

Every day the farm labourers are learning the fallacies contained 
in the half-truths placed before them in the Cobden Club leaflets 
of 1885. They were asked to believe that the low wages of fifty 
years ago were owing to Protection, and that the better wages of 
later years have been due to so-called Free Trade. But already 
they have discovered the half-truth put before them. Even the 
farm labourers know that wages depend upon demand and supply, 
and they begin to suspect that it is by the sacrifice of many of 
their number, by the ruin of many happy homes, by the desolation 
of whole districts, in fact by a much decreased supply of labour 
in the villages, that the wretchedly small increase in their wages 
has in reality been secured. This is the increase of their wages, if 
increase there really is, to which the Free Traders point as the 
happy result of their labours. But if such has been the effect of 
Free Trade on the wages of agricultural labourers in England, the 
farm labourers will have only learnt the whole truth when they 
become aware of the effects of Protection on the wages of their 
fellows in other countries. In those more fortunate lands, the 
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poor have not been robbed of their fair share of the world’s 
increased wealth by the cant of the Free Traders. The genius of 
Stephenson and his cheap transit, the telegraph, cheap printing, 
and the innumerable inventions of the past fifty years, have 
conferred advantages in those countries, alike on the farm labourer 
and the millionaire. All classes have progressed ; and there has 
been no sacrifice of a large portion of the village populations on 
the altar of the Free Trade fetish. 

In Denmark, Her Majesty’s Consul reports that since 1840 the 
wages of the farm labourers have been more than doubled, and in 
one district where the wages in 1840 were 56s. a year and board, 
they had risen in 1883 to 190s. a year and board; they had in fact 
increased nearly fourfold. In France and the Netherlands the 
wages of farm labourers have enormously increased, and have in 
many cases doubled during the past fifty years. In Germany, too, 
where the wages of farm labourers were 30 thalers or 90s. a year 
and board in 1846, they are now £12 a year and board, while the 
average wage of farm labourers in the thirty-seven United States 
of America is £55 a year, or more than a guinea a week. Indeed 
the contrast is too great, the evidence is too strong. Abroad, 
under a steady system of Protection, the land is well tilled, there 
is no decimating of the rural populations, and during the past 
forty years wages have at least doubled. At home in England, 
under the “glorious principles” of Free Trade, our lands are 
uncultivated, our villages are being depopulated ; the wages of 
those farm labourers who are left have barely increased at all, and 
the aggregate amount expended in farm labour is probably less by 
at least one quarter than it was in 1846 under Protection. The 
contrast is too great, even the most brazen of the Free-Traders 
shirk from the comparison, and the Cobden Club contents itself by 
telling the farm labourers the half-truth that their wages are better 
now than they were forty years ago. Then, again, the cruel decep- 
tion of the “ cheap loaf” is gradually being exposed to the eyes of 
farm labourers. Mr. Medley, among others, has asked them to 
believe that in the days of Protection they were paying from 10d. 
to 1s. 6d. for a quartern loaf, and then wishes them to compare 
such facts (?) with prices under Free Trade, the inference, of course, 
being that Protection meant dear bread, and Free Trade a cheap 
loaf. Here once more occurs a piece of Cobden Club trickery not 
easily to be characterized in polite language. No doubt the loaf is 
cheaper than it has ever been before ; but this has absolutely nothing 
whatever to do with the abolition of the Corn Laws or the introduc- 
tion of Free Trade. There is an overwhelming mass of evidence in 
support of this assertion, and, moreover, it can be made perfectly 
clear, not only that neither Free Trade nor free imports can make 
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wheat cheap, but that a moderate import duty does not make wheat 
dearer. Free imports, in 1812, when there was only a registration 
duty of 6d. a quarter on wheat, failed to make it cheap, for at that 
time wheat was 126s. 6d. a quarter, and bread at 1s. 11d. a quartern 
loaf. Again, after the repeal of the Corn Laws bread was 113d. 
in 1854; and twenty years afterwards, when all trades were 
prosperous, the loaf in London was so high as 9d. In other 
countries, too, the free importation of wheat has failed to lower its 
price. In Belgium in 1830, the duty on wheat was abolished, but 
the price rose considerably immediately afterwards; in the same 
country, in 1846, after the decree of free importation of corn in 
1845, wheat rose; and when, in 1878, the duties were once more 
abolished, the price rose once more. Clearly, then, it cannot be 
said that free imports of corn can secure cheapness, and it will be 
seen, on the other hand, that import duties, moderately imposed, 
_ do not and cannot create dearness. Lord Beaconsfield, notwith- 
standing the astounding economies so persistently preached by the 
Free Traders in the House of Commons, was always aware of this, 
and, speaking, in 1851, on agricultural distress, we find him saying, 
“‘T give my opinion, which I do most sincerely, that a moderate 
fixed duty would not raise the price to the consumer.” Experience 
fully bears out the opinion thus boldly expressed. In Belgium, in 
1834, an import duty of 74 francs was imposed on wheat, but the 
effect was a merely nominal rise in price. In France, in 1881, 
when the total prohibition of the importation of American pork 
was decreed, pork, instead of becoming dearer, became cheaper ; 
and during the past few years, when France and Germany have 
been increasing their duties on imported goods, neither bread nor 
meat have become at all dearer; in fact, notwithstanding increased 
import duties, the prices of agricultural products have continued to 
fall in those countries quite as rapidly as they have in England. 
Of course both in France and Germany a Free Trade party raised 
a considerable outcry as to the cruelty of imposing fresh taxes on 
the food of the people; but, as elsewhere, practice has proved the 
Free Traders to be wrong, and the Governments of France and 
Germany, by raising higher import duties, have been enabled to 
lighten the burdens of taxation without in the least degree making 
dearer the peoples’ food. 

In England the effects of import duties on wheat have been 
equally imperceptible. In January and February 1840 no import 
duty was charged on wheat, and its price was 50s. 2d. per quarter. 
In March a duty of 7s.a quarter was imposed, but the price re- 
mained at 50s. 2d. For fourteen of the first twenty-one years after 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, wheat was cheaper in France than 
in England with her free imports. From Germany Her Majesty’s 
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Consul reports that, although the import duty on wheat was trebled 
in 1885, the only result has been a continuous fall in the price 
until it reached 9s. 6d. per cwt.; while in England, coming in duty 
free, it had been, for 1880-4, on an average, 10s. $d. per cwt.! 

The “cheap loaf” is enjoyed in all the countries of the world, 
notwithstanding their policy of Protection; yet, in the face of 
this, Mr. Medley and the Cobden Club attempt to induce the farm 
labourers to believe that we alone, having Free Trade, have a cheap 
loaf, and that Protection must of necessity mean a ‘dear loaf.” 
Such is the profanity of the Free Traders that they are arrogating 
to themselves one of the most blessed gifts of Providence, 
plentiful and therefore cheap food. 

But, admitting for a moment that a moderate duty on wheat, 
would raise its price, it by no means follows that the price of bread 
would be increased. From a return I have before me of the price 
for bread per quartern loaf, paid by one of the first clubs in London 
during the past twenty years, it seems that in 1867 when wheat 
was 64s. 5d. per quarter, the price of a quartern loaf was 83d., 
but that when, in 1878, the price of wheat had fallen to 46s. 5d., 
the price of the loaf was still 83d. A fall of 18s. per quarter in 
wheat did not affect the price of bread!!! I have, too, a return of 
the price paid for bread since 1867 by the guardians for one of the 
union workhouses in the south of England during the past twenty 
years, and there the same results are to be noticed, though in a less 
striking degree. Last year, when the price of wheat was about 
32s. a quarter, the guardians paid 4d. a loaf; but in 1869 and 1870, 
at the same union, when wheat was 48s. 2d. and 46s. 11d., the 
price of the loaf was only 48d. A rise of 16s. a quarter in wheat 
only causing the loaf to increase by $d.! Last year, in many of the 
country villages the loaf was 5d., but in 1866, in the same villages, 
bread was only 6d. a loaf, although wheat was at 50s.; and the 
price of bread remained the same in 1868 although wheat had 
risen to 63s. 9d. A rise of nearly 32s. a quarter in wheat, only 
causing an increase of 1d. in the price of the quartern loaf!!! Nor 
are these singular instances, for the results of many and varied 
enquiries all point to the same fact, that the price of bread is regu- 
lated only toa very small extent by the price of wheat. By some, it 
has been supposed that, owing to the great fall in wheat of late years 
having been attended by no great corresponding fall in the price of 
bread, the bakers must have been making inordinate profits. Had 
this been so, it is quite certain that, having regard to the vast 
quantity of capital in this country seeking investment, a large 
increase in the number of bakers would have been noticeable, for 
capital would have found its way into so profitable a business; 
and it may be added that if bakers are to be supposed to have 
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been doing an exceptionally good business lately, they may not 
unreasonably be supposed to have suffered great losses during the 
periods I have mentioned, when wheat rose very much, but bread 
only slightly increased in price. 

A moment’s reflection will suffice to show how small a factor is 
the price of the wheat in the price of a quartern loaf. There are 
the expenses of grinding the wheat, the miller’s rent, the miller’s 
profit and bad debts, there are, too, the baker’s expenses, and the 
cost of distribution, and unless each one of these items rose and 
fell with the price of wheat, it is obvious that the price of the 
loaf cannot be expected to do so. If the cost of wheat was but 
1s. a quarter, the price of bread could not be much lower than it 
is at present, owing to the cost of the other factors in its price. 

Much of this—the hollowness of the ‘“ Protection” bogey—is 
being realised by the farm labourers, and most assuredly the Free 
Traders and the Cobden Club must bring forward some stronger 
arguments than they have hitherto used if they wish to deter 
those dependent for a living on agricultural prosperity from 
voting at the next elections for the advocates of State Aid for 
Agriculture. 

In nine cases out of ten, the intelligent farm labourer would at 
this moment vote for a sixpenny loaf. The want in the midst of 
plenty, the pinching hunger with a loaf at 43d., and the formula 
of ‘‘ What is the use of the cheap loaf, if you have no money to 
buy it with ?”’ have done their work, and the farm labourers have 
begun to realise that their first need is employment, and then, 
perhaps, cheapness. 

A sixpenny loaf would imply that wheat should be at from 40s. 
to 45s. a quarter, and wheat at that price would recall at least a 
million acres of our lands to arable cultivation, causing an enor- 
mously increased demand for labour, thus raising the wages of the 
farm labourers, and withdrawing from the towns to the soil many 
a man and his family, happy once more to return to their native 
villages. A sixpenny loaf means “ more tillage,” the only remedy 
for “rural disaffection,” the single threatening cloud at present 
over-hanging the Unionist cause. 

Baffled, found out, and thoroughly discredited in the villages, 
the Free Traders will try, in all probability, to hinder the salvation 
of our peasantry by raising the cry that State Aid for Agriculture 
means only increasing the landlord’s rents, and taxing the commu- 
nity for the sake of a class. Their first assertion is barely worthy 
of a denial. The meanest intellect will understand that the land- 
lords cannot get their increased rents unless the tenant-farmers 
make more profits, and that to get increased profit by recalling 
this million of acres to tillage, the farmer must employ much 
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more labour, and that, therefore, ‘‘ more tillage ” certainly means 
more demand for agricultural labour ; probably means, more profit 
for the tenant-farmers and may mean more rent for the land- 
lords. 

To the second possible assertion of the Free Traders that State 
Aid for Agriculture means taxing the community for the sake of a 
class, the mills going half-time or not at all, and the appalling 
distress in our great cities give a silent but eloquent answer. 
Even in the days of Protection, could the Free Traders point to 
such misery as has recently been made public in Greenwich and 
Deptford? The workhouse with 1,400 people in it, 300 more than 
it was built to contain, whole streets depleted of furniture, gone to 
the pawnshop, children stripped of their clothing in this terrible 
weather, to pay for food, two persons dead of starvation, and two 
families of eleven persons, subsisting actually on street refuse, 
usually considered too bad a diet for even a Free Trader’s dog. 
And all this, the counterpart of which may be found in each one 
of our cities, under the “priceless blessings” of a Free Trade 
policy, and with the loaf cheaper than it has ever been.* 

At all events, whatever results might attend State Aid for Agri- 
culture, the condition of the poor could not be worse. Horrors. 
such as I have referred to could not, even in the imagination of a 
Free Trader, be well surpassed. But that State Aid for Agriculture 
would benefit only the agricultural classes is entirely untrue. 
Evidence is not wanting to show that much of the depression in 
our manufacturing industries is due to the falling off of the pur- 
chasing power of the dwellers in our home market, the agricul- 
tural classes of England. For every acre of arable land returned 
to pasture, there is probably a loss of £6 in the gross produce. Sir 
James Caird declares the spendable income of the agricultural 
classes to be reduced by £42,000,000, and when the agricultural 
classes cease to produce they must cease to buy. If it could be 
shown that the deficiency in the home production of food, which 
has to be made up by increased purchases from abroad, was. 
attended by a corresponding increase from abroad in the demand 

* When instances of the shocking destitution of the people under our system of Free 
Trade are brought forward, the Free Traders, in order to excuse themselves, com- 
monly declare that such cases are merely those of the drunken and the worthless, as. 
though for such men starvation was not at allto be deprecated. To such arguments 
as these I will reply in the language of Cobden himself: ‘* How shall we describe 
those indescribable monsters who, when their foes have fallen, when they are gone into 
exile, when they are separated from their wives and children, when they are star- 
ving in the streets, brought down to the begging of their bread in the midst of winter, 
how, I ask, shall we describe the wretches who are then base enough to traduce the 


character of such men? I spoke of ghouls and vampires. They prey upon the corpse 


of the material body; we have had no monster, as yet, which lived by destroying the 
character of a fallen foe.” 
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for the products of our factories, it might be said with some show 
of reason, that agricultural depression in England was of no con- 
sequence to her manufacturers. But unfortunately such is not the 
ease. Increased purchases of food from foreign countries of late 
years have been accompanied by a decreased demand for our 
manufactured goods, and the loss in the home market, occasioned 
by agricultural depression, has been one of the chief causes of the 
depression in trade, for even English manufacturers feel a falling 
off when it amounts to £42,000,000 annually in the spendable 
income of their best and nearest customers. 

State Aid for Agriculture would alter all this. The withdrawal 
from the town to the land of a million of the population would 
certainly ease the present disastrous competition in the labour 
market, while at the same time the cultivation of a million more 
acres of land, and the higher cultivation of millions more already 
eultivated, would cause such an increased production of exchange- 
able wealth, that the demand for the products of the factories 
would be largely increased, and those of the working-classes 
remaining in the towns would soon find ample and profitable 
employment. 

Nobody denies that cheap food is one of the first requisites for a 
prosperous industrial population ; but even to this there is a limit. 
When food becomes so cheap that the best customers are ruined ; 
that the goose which lays the golden egg is killed, and the agri- 
cultural labourers flock into the towns, and compete in the labour 
market, already overstocked owing to the declining demand for the 
products of the factories, then food has become too cheap even for 
the town population. On the other hand, food may become too 
dear for the prosperity of both the mechanic and the farm labourer, 
and indeed for all classes, excepting the landlord class. When the 
prices of corn and agricultural products are such that the land is 
well cultivated, and the greatest possible numbers are employed 
upon it at fair wages, the public interest demands that prices 
should go no higher. Prices, beyond this limit, would not 
occasion any further demand for labour, nor would any increase of 
exchangeable.wealth result, but the increment would entirely find 
its way into the landlords’ pockets. Free Traders are ready to admit 
that the price of food may be too high for the prosperity of the 
people. The following figures may perhaps convince them that 
food, as a raw material, can also be too cheap. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless the case, that the 
very extreme cheapness of wheat and fat live-stock during the past 
few years have tended to keep up the retail prices of bread and 
meat. When the prices of agricultural products fall below a 
certain point, less wealth is produced in the country, and the 
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purchasing power of the people becomes less, because many are 
altogether unemployed. Hence the baker selling less bread, and 
the butcher less meat, but with their rent and other expenses the 
same, have naturally to make a higher profit on such bread and 
meat as they do sell, than would be the cases if the quantity of 
their sales remained the same as in better times. For, despite the 
Free Traders and their creed of ‘‘ cheapness,” the quantity of bread 
consumed in this country during the past few years of extreme 
cheapness seems to have been growing less, a sure sign of the 
sufferings of the people. In 1883, when wheat was 41s. a quarter, 
the consumption per head of our population was 400 lbs. ; but in 
in 1885, although wheat had fallen considerably in price, the con- 
sumption per head had fallen to 3641lbs. In 1885 the home-grown 
wheat amounted to 79,635,769 bushels, and was supplemented by 
77,331,707 cwt. of wheat and flour from abroad; but in 1886, 
with a presumably increased population, our home-grown wheat 
crop, consisting only of 63,347,885 bushels, was only supplemented 
by 62,125,366 cwt. of foreign wheat and flour. 

In other words, a larger population in 1886 consumed over 
2,000,000 quarters less home-grown wheat and 15,206,341 cwt. 
less foreign wheat and flour than did our population in 1885; and, 
most unfortunately for the Free Trader’s contention, that owing to 
the cheapness of meats, our people consumed more of them and 
less bread, the imports under the headings “beef, mutton, pork, 
bacon, ham, eggs, butter, cheese, &c.,” also show a decline in 1886 
from 1885 of some thousands of cwts., and this all the time, 
coupled with a decreasing production at home, and a considerable 
fall in the price of each one of the products of our agriculture. 

Figures such as these bear ample testimony to the universal 
suffering and diminished purchasing power of the first necessaries 
of life among our working-classes, in no small degree consequent 
on the diminished consumption in the home market of the products 
of our manufacturing industries. Here we have had that excessive 
cheapness, born of plenty, so much sought for on behalf of the 
“consumer”’ by the Free Traders; but the cheapness has been 
of no benefit to them, because the plenty that induced it came 
from foreign lands and deprived our consumers of their employ- 

‘ment, their only means of enjoying it. 

Indeed, looked at from every standpoint, the Cobden Club 
appears to be on the eve of troubled times. Its fallacies are 
being exposed in every village in the land; the decay of agricul- 
ture, the stagnation of our trade, the misery in our great cities, 
all are attributed to the false fiscal system that it upholds. As 
a political factor its day has passed. In any case, the crying neces- 
sity of “ more tillage,” if our farm labourers are to be preserved 
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and our manufacturing populations employed, will cause the pre- 
tensions of the Free Traders to be put to a severe test at no very 
distant date. Against them will be ranged every farm labourer 
and working man in the country. No longer will they be allowed 
unchallenged to secure the ruin of agriculture, by telling the towns- 
man of the horrors of the “‘ dear loaf,” nor to expose our manufac- 
turing industries to all the severities of unfair competition, by 
speaking to the countryman of the increased cost of any 
manufactured goods he might require, under a system of 
Protection. To men altogether without wages such arguments are 
illusory. The farm labourer will demand State Aid for Agriculture, 
and the mechanic Protection, independently of any such considera- 
tions, because under such a system, employment, their first 
requisite, would be secured to them, and the misery in our great 
towns, and the depopulation of our country villages would be 
heard of no more. 

Will Lord Salisbury and his Government save, at once, them- 
selves and the farm labourers by lending their ears to the cry of 
“‘more tillage”? If they do not, they may rely upon it, that 
“‘rural disaffection ” will make itself felt, for the farm labourers of 
England do not intend, without vigorous protest, to be driven from 
the land of their fathers. At the next general election the 
standards bearing the legend ‘‘ More Tillage, and Protection to 
British Industries,” will be carried to the front in every contest. 
If Lord Salisbury’s Government turn a deaf ear to the cry they 
are missing their great opportunity. The Hour for delivery from 
the Free Trade thraldom has indeed come; in which of our 
leading statesmen shall we find The Man ? 


H. R. Farquuarson. 


P.S.—The above was written last January, but the results of the 
more recent bye-elections, and the hideous disclosures made in the 
evidence given before the Committee of Inquiry into the Sweating 
System make abundantly clear the cruel wrong our system of free 
competition inflicts upon our working classes, and the strong 
influence a natural desire for some change exerts upon their votes 
on the occasion of a contested election. 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S GARDEN. 


SuproseD TO BE A FRAGMENT oF SpENSER’s THrRpD CANTO OF 
MuTaBILITIE.” 


* * * 
111.* 
But now must I of that same Goddess sing, 
How through the wearie worlde her Empire sprad ; 
And wheresoever waved her shadowie wing 
She turned the minds of men and drave them mad. 
Not Venus’ selfe so manie altars had, 
Nor faithful worshippers that flocked thereto ; 
Where in her shrine, with rainbows all y-clad, 
Her Image rose in ever varying hue, 
Which they with vows and prayers by day and night did sue. 


IV. 


Above the rest she had a chosen bower, 

A certain island sett in western wave, 

Which whilome long withstood her fatall power, 

And to ancestral laws unchanging clave: 

There Freedom dwelt with reverend Order grave, 

And holie Churche with hallowed State agreed, 

And Mutabilitie did long outbrave, 

While yet of Statesmen sprang a valiant breede, 
Who in their Sovereign’s eare delivered honest rede. 


Vv. 


But soon her minion, hight Democracie, 

With new-found arts the conquest did assay : 

No land, she taught, with kings was ever free ; 

Change bringeth all good things: then, madly, they 

The memory of past times put farre away, 

And quite forgot their countrie’s old renowne, 

Living from hand to mouth, from daye to daye, 

And from the throne did thrust Religion down, 
And to foul swine would cast the jewels of the Crowne. 


* Only two stanzas of the third canto are in existence. 
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VI. 


Yet though their madness many a man divined, 

| No shepherd of the people them withstood, 

Nor dared outright to speake his honest minde, 

| But glozed with sophistrie, and as he could 
From public ill eche sought his private good, 
And to the sovereign Crowde would lowlie crawl, 
Cozening their soules with lyes and hardihood, 
Nay many a time whyte black black whyte miscall 

So fast did knavish Greede his faith and honour thrall. 


vil. 


But some there were that liked not that bad art, 

Nor to the Titanesse would bow the knee; 

But from the shifting world dwelt farre apart 

In quiet haunts to olde Religion free. 

On these no power had Mutabilitie, 

Nor with her planetary raye malign 

Might them molest; but Faith and Charitie 

Did guide their steps, and on their constant eyne 
Full clere the changelesse Starre of Bethlehem did shine. 


Of whom a certain Chancellor there was, 
In § * * known, a holie reverend wight ; 
Full oft was he in Minster seen, whenas 
His office, at the change of moon, him plight 
To preche, or doe his part in ordered rite ; 
What time at matins, in sweet chaunt and psalme, 
The full-voyced quiristers men’s soules delight, 
Or sounds at even the deep organ calme, 
And o’er the bruiséd spirit breathes celestiall balme. 


Ix. 


Ne yet did he, though loving quiet well, 
His cloystered dayes with Contemplation crown, 
But wheresoe’er Disease and Hunger dwell 
His steps were still on Mercy’s message boune : 
Most like that holie clerke whose fayre renowne 
Is in Dan Geoffrey’s page for ever clere, 
Was any sick or sorrie in the towne, 
| To doe him good he ran with wordes of cheare; 
To all men vexed by Change he was both friend and fere. 


|| | 
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x. 


A house he had built to his hearte’s desire, 
With many a rambling roofe, and gable old: 
Hard by the Minster with an arrowie spire 
Sprang from a verdant turfe y-tinct with gold ; 
Stone saints it had, and sculptures manifold ; 
Which often to admire the pilgrims’ feete 
Were stayde, whom never he with welcome cold 
Would harbour, but did courtisely entreat, 
And always them refreshed with foode and converse swete. 


xI. 


And when with joyous hearte they gan prepare 
Renewe their pilgrimage, then, one by one, 
This clerke would have them to his garden fayre : 
So swete a pleasaunce in that lande was none: 
Secure it lay towards the setting sunne ; 
And right from ende to ende a narrow way 
Of velvet swarde did to a river runne, 
Whose chrystall face shot back the dazzling day, 
And ’neath the gliding streame you saw the green reedes sway- 


Ah! how the pleasures of that path to sing ? 
Whose close soft turfe might hide no uglie weede ; 
But on eche side through all the months of spring 
He bade the race of passing flowers succeede, 
Most rare of scent and sight, from bulb or seede ; 
The crocus coming at the March wind’s call, 
Jonquils that after hyacinths make speede, 
The fayre Narcissus, whyte and sweet withal, 
And tulips gay, and eke Saint Bruno’s lily tall. 


xm. 


Beneath a northern walle in happie nooke, 
Warmed with the sun, and sheltered from the winde, 
Where he might easie come from bed or booke, 
He had of mountayn plantes all manner kinde ; 
Such as with paines the curious searchers finde, 
Remote, on rugged crag, in deepe ravine, 
Some once in Chimborazo’s clifts entwined, 
And some on heights of Himalaya greene, 

Or Jura’s birch-clad rocks, or valley Engadine. 
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There noble Edelweiss was seene to drink 
From alien ayres her hues of fadeless whyte, 
With Saxifrage whose blossoms to the brink 
Of perlous cliff oft tempt botanic wight ; 
Twin-flow’r, her head low hiding from the light; 
The bearded Hare-bell ; and the Alpine Rose, 
Adventurous climber of the rockie height ; 

And Soldanella, hardie nymphe, who shows 
Her modest bosom first above the melting snows. 


Xv. 


And there was seene the bright Forget-me-not, 

Flashing through all her beads Lake Leman’s blue ; 

Matched with her peere Androsace, who shot 

From many-clustering blooms a rosie hue ; 

May-Lily, bashfull, peeped her mantle through ; 

And Dryas fair, with modest shining gem 

In eight soft petals set, yet lowly grew ; 

And Gentian of the snow whose single stem 
Gleams deeply through the grass with sapphire diadem. 


xVI. 


To wean these plants the clerke with mickle care 
Would kindlie soile from moor and mountaine bring, 
And mix with buried sherd and broken shaft 
From antique niche whereto their rootes might cling, 
Rock-like, and watered from the coldest spring : 
Also, when winds blew soure or winters froze, 
Boughs would he fetch to be their covering : 
Well so he deemed his nurselings might suppose 

Their heads were safe and warm beneath their native snows. 


Xvi. 


Them too would he his tender children call, 

And in their fortunes many an emblem see 

Of human life, and types angelicall : 

“For lo! as with a father’s hand,” quoth he, 

‘I guard these flowers from Mutabilitie, 

And rear them in strange soil and foreign ayre,— 

Ev’n so than grasse of field what more are we, 

Who must through mortall world full briefely fare ? 
Yet is each planted soule our Heavenly Father’s care.” 
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XVIII. 


Thrice happie they, yea happie they alone,* 
Who in Religion’s breast fayre haven finde : 
To whom the rural deities are known, 
And Nature’s hearte, and all the laws of Kinde! 
They fear not Change, nor greedie Death behind ; 
No lust of Praise, nor perishable reign 
To mad Ambition moves their quiet minde; 
Though Customs die, Tongues vanish, Empires wane, 
For them the Throne of God, the changelesse Heavens remayne ! 


* Virgil, Georgie 490-499. 


Joun CourtHorr. 
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Waen in 1852 Mr. Senior asked Archbishop Whately if he adhered 
to his former view as to the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy, 
the Archbishop replied: ‘I feel it more strongly every day. No- 
friend of the Union, no friend of good government can wish to retain 
that office.” ‘The abolition of this phantom of independence,” 
he continued, “is the first step towards the consolidation of the 
two countries.” The opinion thus expressed by Archbishop 
Whately was again and again repeated by him in different forms, 
until at last it was finally elaborated in a memorandum drawn 
up two years before his death, in which he expresses his desire 
to put upon record a deliberate declaration on the subject. 
The result of thirty years of intimate acquaintance with the 
problems of Irish Government—the Archbishop had lived under 
thirteen Lord Lieutenants, and had served as many times or more 
the office of Lord Justice—was the fixed and unshakeable convic- 
tion “that the office is not only useless but most mischievous.” 
If in Archbishop Whately’s day the reasons for abolishing the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland were many and grave, they 
are far more numerous and far more weighty at the present 
moment. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how a Unionist who. 
approaches the subject with an open mind, can come to any other 
conclusion than that the Lord Lieutenancy is pure evil, and a 
source of constant weakness and embarrassment to the cause he 
has at heart. If the Unionist ideal is, as undoubtedly it must be, the: 
complete incorporation of Ireland with the rest of the United King- 
dom, the abolition of the Viceroyalty cannot but be the first desire of 
those who are seeking to oppose the forces that work towards 
national disruption. To begin with, the existence of the Lord 
Lieutenancy recognises and maintains the notion that Ireland is. 
a separate kingdom. If the Act of Union had been carried out 
in the spirit in which it was conceived, a Viceroy should no more: 
have been appointed for Ireland than for the county of Perth 
or the Isle of Anglesea, for the Act of Union with Ireland no more 
than the Act of Union with Scotland makes the office of Viceroy 
one of the essential conditions of the connection, and to abolish 
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the office of Lord Lieutenant not a single clause of the Act o. 
Union need be repealed. A viceroy is in place in a province 
which maintains a separate legislature, and a separate adminis- 
tration responsible to that legislature. It is an anomaly in a 
fragment of a united kingdom. The office of Lord Lieutenant is 
essentially a colonial institution, and suited only to that relation 
of virtual independence in which the Colonies stand to the Mother 
Country. 

It is obvious that the retention of the Lord Lieutenant was 
only acquiesced in by Mr. Pitt because the fact of England 
being in the crisis of a great war made it impossible at the moment 
to risk the change. That the abolition of the office was to take 
place as soon as possible is obvious from George III.’s letter to 
Mr. Addington, in which the King looks forward to the time when 
it may be possible to put an end for ever to “the reign of Irish 
jobbery.” 

If any further argument is needed to prove that the existence of 
the Lord Lieutenancy encouraged the notion that Ireland is a 
separate nation, distinct and apart from the rest of the United 
Kingdom, it is to be found in the fact that the advocates of repeal 
have always stoutly supported the maintenance of the Viceroyalty. 
The Nationalist party has invariably recognized the fact that the 
Lord Lieutenancy is a distinctly anti-Unionist institution. The 
anomalous position in which an Irish Lord Lieutenant is placed, 
owing to the absolute inconsistency of the office of Viceroy with 
the national incorporation effected by the Act of Union, is a 
standing cause of constitutional embarrassment. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant has to perform two perfectly distinct and incompatible parts. 
He has to act at once as the representative of a constitutional 
Sovereign, who has no personal responsibility, and as the repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of which, in addition, he is, as often as 
not, a member, and with which he invariably assumes and resigns 
his office. The result of this arrangement is to make the Sove- 
reign’s representative in Ireland regarded as an ordinary politician, 
at whom all the mud collected for party encounters may be safely 
thrown. Instead of the Viceroy being kept out of party politics, 
as are the governors of the Colonies, he is plunged even deeper 
into them than any of the Ministry who direct him. If the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland only suffered in his own person the matter 
might not be important. As it is, however, the influence and 
the popularity of the Crown itself, and so of the whole idea of the 
government of the United Kingdom, suffer with him. 

Archbishop Whately has placed these objections in yet another 
light. ‘The Lord Lieutenant is,” he says, “a sort of hostage 
placed by ministers in the hands of their opponents, who have an 
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opportunity of thwarting and teasing through him the Ministry 
they dislike.” What advantage may be taken of the position of 
the hostage who is thus delivered gagged into the hands of his 
assailants—etiquette does not allow the Lord Lieutenant to defend 
himself—has been amply proved by the Parnellite attacks upon 
Lord Spencer. There can be little doubt, in his case, that the abuse 
which fell upon the Viceroy personally, affected Irish public opinion 
adversely to the Union, and that the charges preferred against him 
as a tyrant and a monster of iniquity were of no small importance 
in raising the Nationalist fever to delirium height. If there had 
been no Viceroy, over whose imagined crimes the Irish newspapers 
could lash themselves into a frenzy, it would have been far better 
for the cause of the Union. 

Some forty years ago, an Irish Member, speaking in the House 
of Commons, thus described the office of Lord Lieutenant. ‘ Ina 
home portion of the Empire, we have an institution combining part 
of the properties of a Colonial Governor, and part of the qualities 
of a Foreign Ambassador.” The description is little short of the 
truth, and may well make us stop to consider whether it can be an 
office suitable for what is now, and what we intend to remain, an 
integral part of the United Kingdom. 

But if these reasons for abolishing the Lord Lieutenancy were 
strong while the Union was acquiesced in by the majority of Irish- 
men, or at any rate was in no actual danger of repeal, they are ten 
times stronger now. Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule proposals have 
shown in the most unmistakable manner the danger to the Union 
of the continued existence of the Irish Viceroyalty. That office 
was the mainstay of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. Round it 
revolved the whole of his complicated machinery. In effect, the Lord 
Lieutenant was to be the only link which was to remain between 
Ireland and England. It was as if those who built the tower of 
the Union had carelessly left a beam projecting from the base, and 
Mr. Gladstone had planned in his assault upon the tower to seize 
this beam, and use it as a lever to uproot the walls from their 
foundations, and throw the toil of the builders in ruin on the 
ground. Surely, if we are wise now, we shall cut the beam short 
off, and complete once and for ever the work of the creators of the 
Union. 

If we abolish the Lord Lieutenancy, we strike at the root of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, and place him in this dilemma. Either he 
must recreate the Lord Lieutenancy, or he must produce a measure 
in which the separatist nature of his scheme, so artistically con- 
cealed in the Bill of 1886, will stand out in its full nakedness.. 
Perhaps, however, to talk of Mr. Gladstone being placed in a 
dilemma is a contradiction in terms, and he would invent some new 
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constitutional device, as intricate as the organization of the 
Upper House of his original proposal. But as a matter of fact, 
this would not really help him, for if one thing was made more 
apparent than another during the Debates of 1886, it was the 
hostility of the Gladstonian Party to the somewhat clumsy at- 
tempts made by their leader to tread in the footsteps of the Abbé 
Siéyes. The fanciful provisions of the Bill of 1886 have never 
found a defender or an apologist. Of course, I do not for a 
moment suppose that if Mr. Gladstone is returned at the next 
general election with an enormous and perfectly obedient majority, 
these difficulties cannot and will not be overcome. Suppose, 
however, which is far more likely, that Mr. Gladstone, if he ever 
succeeds in returning to power at all, only manages to do so by col- 
lecting a small majority, composed of many heterogeneous elements, 
and bound to no definite scheme of Home Rule. The embarrass- 
ments which will meet him then in his attempts to harmonize the 
discordant and mutually destructive principles of those who desire 
the exclusion and of those who desire the inclusion of the Irish 
Members, of those who want to see Ulster specially guaranteed, 
and of those who refuse to accord her separate treatment, will be 
great enough even if the Lord Lieutenancy is still in existence. 
Surely the extra difficulty of having to apparently reconcile the 
views of those who want and of those who do not want a recreation 
of that office, would be no small addition to Mr. Gladstone’s. 
troubles in carrying out his policy of constitutional legerdemain. 
If the Viceroy were abolished, and the Irish administration 
were really incorporated with the English, and so a complete 
Union established, it would be absolutely impossible for Mr. Glad-- 
stone to produce a Bill of the kind he brought forward in 1886, and 
yet assure the country he was not advocating Repeal. In the case 
I have supposed, Repeal pure and simple would necessarily be the 
issue before the country, and no amount of rhetoric could contrive 
to conceal the fact from the House of Commons and the electors. 
If the Viceroy were put back, the Bill would simply read like the 
Acts creating the Constitutions of the Colonies. If the Viceroy 
were not put back, the measure would be nothing but a grant of 
independence. If, then, the majority of the Gladstonian Party in 
England and Scotland is, as it professes to be, hostile to a Repeal 
of the Union, any plan which will force Mr. Gladstone to show his 
true colours must mean advantage for the Unionist cause. 

Another reason may be urged in favour of the change here 
advocated. Some of the money now paid to keep up the establish- 
ment of the Lord Lieutenant might be used to create two, or 
possibly three, new Irish Parliamentary Secretaryships. People 
talk of the evils which Ireland endures from centralization, but do 
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not know, or forget, that the centralization of Irish Government is 
purely Parliamentary. The Departments which, for England, are 
represented in Parliament by the Home Secretary, the President of 
the Local Government Board, the President of the Board of Trade, 
the Vice-President of the Council, and the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, are for Ireland represented in the House of Commons by one 
official only—the Chief Secretary. Naturally enough an unhealthy 
centralization is the result. If, instead, the Irish work was some 
of it distributed among the English offices, and the rest carried out 
by an Irish Secretary of State, who would do the Home Office 
work for Ireland, a President of an Irish Local Government Board, 
who would look after poor law and local administration and public 
works, and a third official who would answer for Education, we 
should have a far more satisfactory Parliamentary representation 
of Ireland than we have at present. 

In considering the question of the abolition of the Irish Viceroy 
it is interesting to notice the previous attempts made in this direc- 
tion. It may surprise many readers to learn that the Lord 
Lieutenancy was on the brink of being abolished in 1850. In that 
year Lord John Russell actually carried the second reading of his 
Bill for abolition by a majority of 225 votes. The proposal has 
a history similar to that of many other English reforms. Allusion 
has already been made to the fact that the framers of the Act of 
Union considered their measure incomplete while the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy remained, and looked forward to its abolition, but this 
feeling gradually died away during the earlier years of the 
century, and the existence of the office became generally accepted 
by both parties in the State. In 1828, however, Mr. Hume 
re-awoke the subject by moving a resolution in favour of abolition, 
in which he argued that the Irish Government, as then constituted, 
was a Colonial Government, and contrary to the spirit of the Union. 
The motion was not carried to a division. In 1830 Mr. Hume 
again made the same motion, and urged that “if the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ought to be kept up, so ought the Parliament of 
Ireland.” The existence of the Lord Lieutenant, he further argued, 
had tended to separate treatment and separate legislation for 
Ireland. The motion was supported by Mr. Spring-Rice, who 
declared that “‘ he valued a single steamboat more than a wilderness 
of Lord Lieutenants.” In the course of the debate Lord Althorp 
made aremarkable speech, in which he said jthat he could see 
**no more reason for keeping up a Viceroy in Ireland than in any 
of the northern counties.” O’Connell, as might be expected, 
withstood the proposal. The Ministry of the day, however, could 
not see their way to take up the subject, and the motion was, 
therefore, lost. In the minority voted Lord Althorp, Lord George 
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Bentinck, Brougham, and Spring-Rice. The next occasion on which 
the subject came before the House was in 1844, when Mr. Hume 
for the first time moved the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy. 
In the debate the arguments used before were repeated in much 
the same way, the only change noticeable being a growing sense of 
the importance of the question. When next the proposal was made 
to Parliament it was made from the Treasury Bench. On 17th 
May 1850 Lord John Russell rose to ask leave to bring in a Bill 
abolishing the Irish Viceroyalty. The arguments used by him need 
not be repeated. They are just those which flow naturally from 
the adoption of the Unionist standpoint. The debates on this 
occasion, and on the second reading contain however much that is 
curious and interesting in the light of subsequent events. For 
instance, we find Sir Henry Parnell declaring—‘ If you want to 
win the confidence of the Irish people you must abolish the Lord 
Lieutenancy.” Mr. Grattan, on the other hand, declared that the 
object of the measure was to denationalize the Irish people ; while 
Sir Robert Peel, in his speech on the second reading, gave a 
cautious and qualified approval to the measure. When the vote 
was taken the numbers were, for the second reading, 395; against 
it, 170; majority 225. We have thus seen how the proposal ran 
through the various stages of periodic motions, gaining in import- 
ance as they were repeated, until, at last, the measure was taken 
up by the Government and presented to the House of Commons as 
a part of the Liberal programme. The reasons which prevented 
the Ministry from carrying the measure into law are somewhat 
obscure. In the first place a hostile speech in the House of Lords 
from the Duke of Wellington, made when a petition against the 
Bill from the Dublin Corporation was debated, seems to have 
caused the Government to hesitate in the course they were 
pursuing. The death of Sir Robert Peel and the complications 
produced by Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy were perhaps still 
more important factors in determining them to give up the 
attempt to pass their measure into law. The actual form taken 
by the measure may remind us how small a matter, constitu- 
tionally, is the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy. The Bill 
simply enacted that if the Queen should, by Order in Council, 
abolish the Lord Lieutenant (an act undoubtedly within her 
prerogative), then the duties cast upon the Lord Lieutenant in 
various Acts of Parliament should be carried out in other ways. 
The fact that the powers of the Crown could be constitutionally 
used in this way would not, however, make it prudent to effect the 
abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy by any exercise of the preroga- 
tive. It would be obviously far better to have recourse to an Act 
of Parliament, drawn so as to prevent a Lord Lieutenant in future 
VOL. XI. 51 
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being appointed without the repeal of such statute. Such an Act 
would have the advantage of preventing any future Home Rule 
Prime Minister getting over the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy 
by making use of the royal prerogative to revive that office. 

It would not be possible to leave the consideration of the subject 
without dealing with the opposition that may be expected in 
Ireland. Though Nationalist opposition must, of course, be looked 
for in the case of a measure the result of which would so certainly 
be to strengthen the Union. It is not likely that by abolishing the 
Lord Lieutenant we should offend any considerable portion of the 
loyal minority in Ireland. It is obvious that the offence, if any, 
would not affect the Protestants of the north. In truth, then, 
the only individuals injuriously affected, who need be considered, 
are those persons amongst whom circulates the money expended 
by the Lord Lieutenant, and by people attracted to Dublin by 
the Viceregal Court. Surely the interests of these individuals 
ought not to be made paramount to the interests of the nation. 
If the maintenance of the Union is as much for the benefit of 
both England and Ireland as Unionists believe it to be, we shall 
certainly not hesitate to take means to strengthen that Union, 
merely because it is possible—for it is by no means certain that 
the Viceregal Court is so beneficial to Dublin as is sometimes 
made out—that the Irish capital may suffer some slight diminu- 
tion of trade by the change. It may be asked, too, is not the 
injury to Dublin argument one which could be used with equal 
effect whenever any proposal is made which, whether in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, will involve a saving to the revenue by a 
decrease of expenditure ? 

The question whether, granted that the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy is in the abstract a good thing, the present is a good 
moment for pressing it on, is extremely important. If the change 
could in any way be made an excuse for a demand for an imme- 
diate extension of local self-government in Ireland, most assuredly 
it would not be opportune. But can it with any show of reason 
give such an excuse? Undoubtedly it cannot. It is a measure 
perfectly distinct and perfectly unaffected by the considerations 
of local government. 

I may perhaps be pardoned if I end these necessarily incomplete 
observations on the proposed abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy, by 
pointing out another reason why, to some Unionists at least, it 
seems a measure of urgent necessity. Unionism, like everything 
else in politics, cannot flourish if it is merely negative—merely 
resistance to Home Rule. If, however, it is a living principle, 
which demands and is allowed to receive development, we need 
have no fear for its ultimate success. Not merely can it hold its 
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own ground; it can storm the enemy’s position. The Unionist 
ideal is the assimilation and incoporation of Ireland and of the 
Irish people. Speaking practically, the attainment of this ideal 
is the conversion of Ireland into so many counties of the United 
Kingdom. 

To accomplish this end, to obtain that absolute national 
unity which, as yet, has been completely attained only in one 
country in Europe, there is much to be done. The very first 
step in this positive Unionism is the abolition of that symbol 
of separation, which has done so much to keep up the notion 
that Ireland and England are still distinct. If Unionists will 
take up this question and will fight the battle of attack as well 
as they have fought the battle of defence, they may yet make the 
notion of shaking the Union an absurdity. If the Union has 
gained little in Ireland during the last eighty-eight years, it is 
because Unionist principles have not been vigorously carried out, 
because the cause has not been infused with life. Let it show 
itself living once again, and the next generation in Ireland will no 
more regard the Union an open question than do the citizens of 
Georgia or of Alabama. 


Sr. Lor Srracuey. 
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A common infirmity is visible throughout modern Europe; a mal 
du siécle of which few attentive observers can fail to recognize the 
symptoms. We have all heard the usual reproaches brought 
against the eighteenth century: how mundane it was, easily satis- 
fied, deficient in high ideals. Here and there it produced men 
like Rousseau or like Johnson, who could not strike harmony with 
their time, and who sounded amidst a diapason of optimism their 
own personal air of discontent. But for the characteristic temper 
of these days we do not look to such exceptions. 

As a whole, the age was sane and joyous; only too much so. 
It ‘‘ took no care of itself”; and the age that has succeeded has 
had to endure the consequences and pay the bill. Among the 
leaders of that age we see men, for the most part, agreeing in 
this robust character, whatever may have been their other pecu- 
liarities; whether cool unaspiring cynics, sturdy soldiers, worldly 
churchmen and smug philosophers, sensual triflers, fox-hunters 
and three bottle men, or reformers of the whiggish type in politics 
and of the Deist turn in religion. One need only think of Voltaire 
and his royal patron, Belle-Isle, Broglie, de Saxe, Paley, Leibnitz, 
Richelieu, Chesterfield, Walpole, and Tom Payne, to realise the 
tendencies of the period. 

Of the European of to-day we can hardly fail to note the differ- 
ences, reactionary in part, in part the natural result. From their 
hard-living, easy-going, carnal, sensible forefathers, what a change 
to the nervous, excitable men of this century, with their restless 
craving for novelty and their ready despondency. And now, when 
their age, too, is wearing towards its close, they are learning to 
abandon their illusions, to classify their sufferings, and to make a 
science of their sickness. 

It is, surely, on some such grounds that we must seek the 
explanation of the extraordinary success that has attended the 
philosophy of pessimism, and the introduction into our once 
energetic Europe of the quietism that has long had its natural 
habitat in Asia. Like the physical malady which has spread 
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westwards with such fearful ravages, this moral cholera of Bud- 
dhism has invaded our Continent, has found for itself a nidus, 
and has become an established epidemic. It is reckoned that, out 
of thirteen hundred and odd millions who people our planet, about 
one-third already profess the creed of Sakya-Muni, in one form or 
another. One of the two most successful attempts that have been 
made upon the great problem of the how and why of human 
destiny, it has recommended itself to weak, anwmic races, too 
indolent for scientific reasoning, too apathetic to be interested in 
dogmatic theology. It is unnecessary to give a detailed account 
of this system; such an attempt having been forestalled by the 
many books and essays on the subject which have lately appeared. 
It is only needful to remark that, like all widespread religions, it 
has greatly varied; and the sentimental aspect of Buddhism, so 
familiar to us from Sir E. Arnold’s poem The Light of Asia, is 
but one side of the matter. What all the systems have in common 
may be thus concisely stated: No longer regarding man as a 
central figure to whose uses and enjoyments creation is subordinate, 
it resigns the weariful task of accounting for the origin of evil ; 
indeed, it submissively recognizes that evil is the essential nature 
of the world of men, as at present constituted. It also recognizes 
the rights of the inferior animals, seeing in their defective organi- 
zation a claim to pity and protection rather than a stigma of 
hereditary bondage. The faithful are instructed to look upon evil 
as the result of man’s undisciplined desires. As to ontology, it 
teaches thus: By a process of slow evolution the spirit of man 
has emerged from the restrictions of lower forms. That spirit, 
however, will not remain content with what it has thus gained. 
Sinners will retrograde. The purified will continue their upward 
path through modes of existence ever becoming more pure. The 
citizen is to develop into a monk, the monk is to become a hermit, 
according to the rate at which a capital of religious merit has been 
accumulated. Then comes the dissolution of the physical frame, 
but even that is no extinction but only a step on the path of pro- 
gress. In thirty-six other spheres the development proceeds, and 
at last, after an indefinite but terminable period, comes the end. 

And what is the end? It is called Nirvana ; and round that word 
controversy has begun to rage. To those who, with an eloquent 
and popular modern writer, can appreciate an immortality without 
consciousness, it may be satisfactory to learn that Nirvana does not 
mean annihilation. Nevertheless, the ordinary dictionary equiva- 
lent of the word is “ extinction,” in Eastern phrase “ being blown 
out like a lamp.” And that, to the non-metaphysical intellect, 
seems only to convey one clear signification. 

That such a creed should fascinate the languid, much-oppressed 
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races of Asia is not wonderful. It meets most of their wants. If 
not absolutely and necessarily atheist (in the sense of denying the 
possibility of unconditioned being), it enables man to do without 
active belief in God; it teaches only such things as cannot be 
disproved: the eternity of matter or of force, the deceitfulness of 
human perception, the mortality of man. Yet it offers a reward 
for the righteous, a rebuke for the oppressor’s pride, a ritual of 
pleasing splendour, a hierarchy of merit not of birth. It whispers 
to the poor in spirit, it rouses the aspiring, it pleads for the weak ; 
and teaches to all the blessedness of suffering, the gain of renun- 
ciation. It offers a philosophic theory, too. The universe, 
according to Buddhist teachers, is composed of two grand consti- 
tuents, spirit and matter; and out of their union is born the 
phenomenal Kosmos where man frets his brief hour. Not that 
this in any way expresses the true nature of what exists (if any- 
thing does exist, as to which the doctors differ). Here comes one 
of the variations spoken of above: some maintaining that behind 
the Kosmos of phenomena there is a first cause from which both 
its factors—call them “‘ matter” and “ spirit””—are emanations. 
Others, admitting the possibility of some such element, eliminate 
it as too remote to deserve consideration; while others appear to 
deny it altogether. All agree that man can have no positive 
knowledge of these things, nor even so much as a correct concep- 
tion. The truly wise man will not even waste or confuse his 
powers with such speculation. He will confine the action of his 
mind to the study of immediate causes, and the organization of 
the material world without him. He will, it seems, adopt an 
attitude similar to that repudiated by Job. 

Such was the system which, introduced into Europe by the 
interpretership of German speculators, is now developing into a 
scientific pessimism. The central attraction has apparently been 
found in the three doctrines of (1) delusiveness of perception, 
(2) maleficence of will, and (8) consolations of extinction. On the 
first two heads we need not linger, all these appeal to widely- 
experienced wants and instincts. 

(1.) As to perception being delusive, it is perhaps worth the 
inquiry of experts whether or no this be the identical doctrine 
presented to us—under the title of Relativity—by Hamilton and 
Spencer. In that case it is, perhaps, inauspicious that it should 
have been first taught in the prescientific days of the early 
Buddhists ; but in any case it has been a favourite speculation of 
many and variously situated thinkers. 

(2.) Next, as to the maleficence of the will, we should, till lately, 
have looked for the modern antitype rather to religion than to 
philosophy. As applied to the human faculty (or fault) known by 
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the name of “ will,” this is almost the same doctrine as that of sub- 
mission so largely inculcated by Christianity, ‘“‘ Not my will, but 
Thine!” We shall presently find that the Neo-Buddhists give it 
a far wider and more audacious application. 

(3.) Lastly comes the doctrine of Nirvana. ‘To be blown out 
like a lamp,” does not at first seem altogether consolatory. Man's 
affections and his pride alike prompt him to claim a higher destiny 
than this. Nevertheless, it will be found on deeper investigation 
that a craving for utter and dreamless rest has been common 
among men at many periods. Sooner or later disaster comes to 
afflict the most prosperous ; friends fall off and die, health fails, 
aims are missed ; and then all but the most happily endowed and 
most successfully trained men and women are apt, little by little, 
to conclude that their life is so necessarily and irremediably 
bad that the only cure is to get rid of it altogether; not 
usually, among women hardly ever, by self-slaughter—instinct 
seems to be conscious of a canon against that—but to be 
called away by a gentle summons. The greatest writers have, in 
various conditions of our race, and with various modulations of 
the theme, sometimes shared this weakness, expressed this desire 
for unqualified repose. 

That is the burden of the bitter cry of Job: “For now I should 
have lain down and been quiet, I should have slept; then had I 
been at rest.” 

That also is the cry of Gdipus in Colonos: “Not to be born 
surpasses all device; but, having been, to go the quickest back 
there whence we came is far the second best.’”’ Surely in that 
sentence lies the whole spirit of pessimism; and if poetry had no 
more comfortable word to speak there would not be much tempta- 
tion to value or encourage its professors. 

Fortunately such weaknesses are but impulses which come to 
the poet through his sympathetic nature, but which pass away, 
and leave his mind, like an unsullied mirror, free to fling back the 
image of the surrounding beauty from which the passing cloud has 
departed. 

But some of the philosophers are made of sterner stuff. It has 
been the office of Schopenhauer and his disciple, von Hartmann, 
to revive in modern Europe the sorrow of antique Asia, and to 
clothe in the sober raiment of science the transient hysteria of the 
Muse. The idea is pursued by these Teutonic doctors with the 
relentless vigour of their class. The world, as it appears to them, 
is the produce of an evil being, of a malignant will, of which our 
wills are but feeble and bubble-like emanations. Hartmann 
admits that Schopenhauer had no right to say that this was “ the 
worst of all possible worlds”; it may be the best, only no world 
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at all would be infinitely better still. In that wilful synthesis the 
Neo-Buddhist is to take up his defence against the artillery of his 
eternal foe. Persecuted and bewildered by the inexorable 
perversity of his surroundings, man must abjure the vain 
attempt to adapt himself to them; he has to admit, with the 
religious quietist, that his only resource is to mortify his affections, 
and then to realise the fact that they were the spell cast over him 
by that terrible central Wm with which he is now brought face 
to face. Here is the ultimate fountain of all his sorrows ; how it 
is to be stopped is not so clear; but without stopping jit he will find 
that all his previous efforts have been in vain. It is useless to 
mortify our own wills while Txat is left in its malevolent activity ; 
and the ideal of the true pessimists seems to be something like 
that imagined by Campbell in The Last Man, without his final 
hope. 

A strict and!conscientious believer, therefore, in this creed— 
which almost seems as if taken from one of Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s topsy-turvy lyric dramas—will abstain from marriage, 
and avoid all danger of adding to the number of future victims, 
or propagating inheritors of woe. In fact, if this school should 
ever make its doctrines universal, its legitimate and logical conclu- 
sion would be that this unhappy planet would cease to be inhabited, 
and the fires of evil would become extinct for lack of fuel. 

Such a conclusion needs little comment. To the simple intelli- 
gence of the ordinary citizen it is surely a reductio ad absurdum. 
How can non-existence be the proper end and object of being? The 
best confutation of the system will be found in deeds rather than 
words, in practice not in argument. Solvitur ambulando. The end 
of life is not death, but life, activity, emotion. As individuals we 
die ; but we leave behind us living beings who hope to meet us 
elsewhere, and who are meanwhile vitalised by the influences that 
we leave behind us. 

In periods of discouragement, doubtless, very bold and bright 
people may have their dark moments, when they are tempted to 
say that good and evil are much the same, and that it is the 
simplest thing to cease from the one, if so they may find relief from 
the other. Saner persons, hearing such a lament, will recognize 
a passing aberration; the sufferer—after the first spasms are 
spent—will perhaps do so himself, or he may be so unhinged as to 
act on the transient, morbid, impulse, call his malady “existence,” 
and seek its cure in his own hasty hand. Even so the common 
sense of mankind will return a verdict of ‘‘ temporary insanity ” ; 
securus judicat orbis terrarum. The world will always judge Cesar 
for a saner man than Brutus, and there is no visible court of appeal 
from the world’s mature judgment. 
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It has been reserved for one country, in Europe, to organize the 
errors of insanity and claim for the result the title of “ philosophy.” 
The land of thoroughness it is that has done this; strenuous even 
in folly, wearied with metaphysical studies that ended in nothing 
practical, bewildered by the conflict of Positivism and Pyrrhonism, 
losing its skill in the fine arts, and bowed under the yoke of 
universal military service. On the other hand, a writer belonging 
to a neighbour, but a less earnest people, has transfixed the 
monster (that seemed ready to swallow so many Germans) with 
the shaft of wit. Pessimism, says M. Paul Janet, is in reality no 
philosophy; at best, as he ungallantly adds, “’tis but a philosophy 
for the ladies, who are always in extremes. If they cannot have a 
consolating system, give them one that is frankly desolating: when 
they cease to serve God they must worship the d——1. But the 
fact is that philosophy does not undertake either to console or to 
do the contrary ; the office of philosophy is instruction.” 

But the pessimists are not easily put to silence, either by jests 
or by arguments. Do not be led away, they will reply, by those 
who bid you seek happiness in exertion, in striving for fulness of 
life either on your own behalf or for others. A misguided world 
may consider life worth living and taking trouble about. That is 
all a part of the general mystification. Nature lures us on, by 
false pretences, for purposes of her own, and will keep us alive as 
long as she can—like a cat torturing a mouse. Do not play into 
her hands. 

As already suggested, our safest attitude when so urged, is to 
say that we will not play but work. Yet the idealist also has a 
refuge. He cannot believe in a conspiracy of all that is sweet and 
fair to defraud those who love beauty. Can Nature—he forbears 
to invoke a higher name—be so malicious a parent as this? Will 
she, who teaches her offspring to love truth, betray them in direct 
ratio to their trust in her? Can the degree of moral and intellec- 
tual height that we reach be, conceivably, the measure of our fall? 
Can it be believed, on the word of these speculators, that the 
orderly wonders by which we are surrounded are set in motion by 
a mocking lord of misrule? Can suns and systems, and the brain of 
man that surveys and studies them, be nothing but great and email 
portions of a universal hoax? 

Hence it comes that we have, in idealism and the arts, an 
antidote to this rebellious apathy, though the permanently healing 
regimen is to be found in labour. For we are not made for “all 
work and no play”; and art is but the pastime of adult and active 
minds. Carlyle, we know, was not an enthusiast for art; and his 
personal peculiarities inclined him towards pessimism—not, indeed, 
as a system, for he was never systematic—but towards the spirit of 
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‘“‘ making the worst of things.” Yet it is his great claim upon our 
gratitude that he inculcated the sacredness of exertion ; and it is 
also he who has said: ‘‘ Give me the man who sings at his work.” 
A greater than Carlyle, he whose unregarded trifles are still instinct 
with the glow of moral health, puts the same truth before us in a 
slight but wholesome word : 
A merry heart goes all the way, 
A sad one tires in a mile. 

One of the simplest ways of learning how great a part in the 
restoration of mental health is played by the arts is to observe 
the gradual growth of their influence. Multitudes of persons, 
even in countries called civilized, have never learned to care 
much for true art. To the very young, as to those no longer 
young who are steeped in affairs, art may appear a mere amuse- 
ment, perhaps an impertinence. And what is true of individuals 
will be true of communities in various conditions. Savages are 
indifferent to true art; barbarians, though their traditions are 
often graceful, have no original taste. But when men are advanced 
beyond barbarism yet not absorbed in toil, when they have learned 
the cares and sorrows of life but only to loathe them, the sense of 
something lacking is a perpetual sting. It is then that they 
come to value that glamour, or second-sight, which shows things 
not as they are but as they would have them; conforming, as 
Bacon finely says, “‘ the shows of things to the desires of the mind.” 
The child may pine for a toy or pick up a street ballad, as the 
savage may barter his gold for a string of beads, or the barbarian 
listen to a scrannel pipe and a noise of drums. But the creation, 
elaboration, and whole imaginative function of high art—where are 
they found but in societies full of the sap of life, neither infantile 
nor senile, neither wrapped in voluptuous ease nor absorbed in 
soulless labour ?} 

Now, of all the arts that have ministered to this great and 
abiding necessity, which is there that can show so many claims and 
promises as poetry ? Music is defective by reason of its vagueness ; 
statuary can only represent stationary form; painting is not 
universally accessible, and, in its inherent limitations, loses 
grasp either of the past or of the future. Poetry alone, universal in 
scope, ubiquitous in presence, clear in its utterances, is—as Johnson 
said in his epitaph on Goldsmith—affectuum lenis dominator. 
Everyone who can read can buy, borrow, or read in a free library, 
some work of the Muse in which the past is used as a school for the 
future, and in which the rhythm and order that flutter the reader's 
sense are wedded to the imagery, scenery, action, that beguile his 
inward eye. Readers of Laokoon will recollect Lessing’s delimitation. 
Poetry cannot ‘produce a picture, the stationary effect of a given 
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moment, so well as painting; but it can, by progressive strokes, 
create a state of mind to a far greater degree. He also lays down 
the important principle that poetry’s note, essential and distin- 
guishing, is invention, that common to the minor arts being 
execution. A painter may illustrate a poem, a poet creates. It is 
the essential office of Melpomene to provide that consolation which 
philosophy may fail to bring: to be a sorceress whose white magic 
weaves enchantments out of the dull materials of daily life. In 
her mirror of marvels all things combine as we would fain have 
them: and over the picture she casts a charm which one of her sons 
has called “ the light that never was, by sea or land.” That wand 
of hers, whose waving rends the rocks of common-place, sets free 
the source of refreshing waters, and the wanderer in dry places 
is sent on his way, recruited for a new stage. 

It is sometimes assumed that modern life is losing this great 
anodyne. Individualism, it is said, is taking the place of dis- 
cipline: in literature, as elsewhere, there is a decline in that 
submission to proper convention and regularity which is essential 
to the purity of art. To those who so teach, it seems that the 
progress of dissolution in the old organization is far advanced. 
There is a corrosive negativism at work, so thinks the school ably 
represented by Mr. Courthope, who holds that while the true end of 
poetry is to promote noble national action, our Zeitgeist is a Geist 
der stets verneint. Yes; no doubt every strongly specialized 
condition of the social body must be expressed and ministered to 
by this immortal Muse; poetry will not die, then, so long as 
mankind lives to call for it. Yet it may evidently languish and 
grow feeble, as it has often done in bygone times. But this was 
only when the spirit of the age itself was feeble ; and scepticism is 
no proof of debility. The controversy between Shelley and Peacock 
may be called to mind. In 1818 Peacock, the well-known author of 
Crotchet Castle, &c., had put forth a theory that poetry went 
through four ages, which constantly recurred in corresponding 
conditions of society. Shelley, though warmly attached to Peacock, 
could not but be offended at this. Modest in his own nature, he 
felt that, in any case, such men as Goethe, Keats, Byron, could not 
be justly counted as belonging toan age of brass. Accordingly, in 
calm and temperate mood, yet with true Platonic seriousness and 
argumentation, he took up the defence of the poetry of his own 
time; and his essay, unfinished though it be, deserves the careful 
attention of all who would work out the study. ‘‘ Poetry,” he 
asserts, ‘“‘is the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
happiest and best minds. . . It reproduces the common universe of 
which we are portions and percipients. . . It purges from our 
inward sight the film of familiarity which obscures for us the 
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wonder of our being.” He purposed, in a second part (which was, 
unhappily, never produced), to defend ‘‘ the attempt to idealize the 
modern forms of manners and opinions, and compel them intoa 
subordination to the imaginative and creative faculty.” He also 
expressed his opinion that a mechanical age stood in especial need 
of this faculty’s correcting influence. 

The Muse was born when men were credulous and simple. 
Poetry originated, like all the arts, in the East. The laws of the 
gods, the deeds of heroes, the aspirations and the austerities of 
saints, the sufferings of lovers, the misread marvels of nature, such 
were the themes of the early bards. India, Persia, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, echoed to their bold strains winged by the rude music of 
the lyre. But in all those lands life was then crude and infantile. 
The chiefs revelled or raged, the people wept. What occidental fancy 
exalts as the romance and gorgeousness of the East was not, is not 
even yet, any characteristic of popular life, but merely the luxury 
of unscrupulous lords who preyed upon mankind. These men may 
swagger in brocades and gilt armour, jewellery and shawls; they 
may recline on divans, inhaling perfumed drugs and listening to 
the drowsy babble of slaves. But this, if it be romance at all, is 
not the romance of poetry, but that of robbery and murder alter- 
nating with sensual ease. Meanwhile the real characteristics of 
the oriental populations remain what they have always been, 
namely : hopeless toil, with poverty of blood, of spirit, and of life; 
squalid habits with the minimum of means, a loathing for servile 
labour, a craving for repose—even were it the repose of the grave. 
The timidest Oriental has no fear of death. Two yards of cotton 
cloth and a handful of rice make a simple ideal, and one that is 
easily resigned. 

To such hearers, however, when once they had gone above the level 
of mere savagery, a certain kind of poetry might well be dear. In 


_ language but little xaore choice than their own, but with enough of 


rhythm to be easily remembered, the minstrel sang to them in 
their times of leisure, sang of a happier state of being. Lulled 
in fatigue and languor, they listened while he brought before their 
vacant minds the scenes of successful adventure, or the concrete 
images of carnal pleasure, which he had learned from others or 
invented for himself. Like his hearers he was poor and humble ; 
but the more unhappy his condition and theirs the more willing 
and sympathetic the yielding on either side to the beguilement 
of the hour. As with the Border Minstrel before Monmouth’s sad 
widow— 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils and wants were all forgot ; 

Cold diffidence and age’s frost 

In the full tide of song were lost. 
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But what sufficed to one state of society will not satisfy another 
of more complicated character, however great may be its need of 
consolation. An age like ours has outgrown the epic and the 
ballad ; yet, maybe, it has its own demands to make upon the 
priesthood of Parnassus. It is true our age is sceptical ; but what 
can make a deeper gloom? Our predecessors found enjoyment in 
what we cannot enjoy; and their pleasures have to be paid for. 
The descendants of the valiant cavaliers and solid Puritans, who 
can no longer drive away dull care by port wine, or find in hopes 
of heavenly bliss a complete cure for the cares of this present life, 
are fallen into anemic depression and the lees of their fathers’ 
faults. What was a sporadic ailment in the time of the Restora- 
tion became an epidemic in the Regency; and that, again, has 
been developed into a scientific system to be met more than half- 
way, and taught as a universal philosophy. The melancholy of 
Byron and Leopardi has grown into the moodiness of a Carlyle, 
the urbane cynicism of a Matthew Arnold, the matured pessimism 
of Hartmann and the Neo-Buddhists. What was natural and 
appropriate enough in the East, with its despotisms, anarchies, and 
low vitality of human vermin pullulating and rotting under 
Nature’s cruel glare, has at last stolen westward into the lands of 
freedom, and hope, and highly-organized society. 

Against such a malady—though work and art are the proper 
regimen—there can be but two prophylactics: new blood and a 
regeneration of belief; and the one is necessarily connected with 
the other. How new blood is to be obtained we can dimly per- 
ceive. When the moral force of the old Roman Empire was 
exhausted, European society was revived and restored by the in- 
cursions of the Gauls, the Goths, and the Franks. There was no 
wholesale destruction. Law and religion continued to be Roman ; 
the feudal system itself grew out of Roman institutions; but all 
that seemed dying, or dead, received new vitality. Modern Europe 
is not likely to have her youth renewed by any infusion from 
without; but has she not in her own bosom any source of re- 
newal or regeneration? The barbarians of to-day, Tartar for 
African, do not possess the necessary virtues or germs of virtues. 
But there are the members of the so-called “ proletariat,” by 
whose sufferance the old society goes on existing. Whether ad- 
mitted, as in France and England, as allies within the walls, or 
whether left, as elsewhere, to attack them as enemies—these, 
nursed in the same air and speaking the same language, will they 
not bring something that the dominant classes have lost: sim- 
plicity, industry, earnestness, to mingle with the refinement that 
is rotting to ripeness ? 
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But, if that is done, there will be, more than ever, scope for 
those softening and elevating influences which are art’s best gift 
to man. The last dayspring was heralded by Caedmon, Wace, 
and such-like singers of the dawn; and their work was taken up, 
in a more complex state of manners and with a higher skill, by 
Dante and Chaucer and their immediate successors, while the 
medieval painters pursued the worship of Beauty, and the Ideal 
rose once more, as high as in the days of Pindar and Praxiteles. 
In like manner may the sorrows of our present time of decrepitude 
and doubt be cheered by new principles and the sharp raptures of 
a wholesome joy! 

Victor Hugo, scarcely emerged from school, already had a vision 
of this possibility; and he lived to exemplify and illuminate his 
own prophecy. ‘‘ Below the surface of the actual,” wrote the 
young poet, ‘‘there exists an ideal world which has a glorious 
aspect for those who, by dint of contemplation, have learned to 
see in all things a something beyond. . . . Poetry consists not in 
the form of ideas so much as in the ideas themselves. Poetry is 
the very essence of things.” (Preface to First Poems, 1882.) The 
definition, it is true, demands correction, or, at least, qualification ; 
it does not apply to poetry as an art; because of that, as of all 
the arts, form is an essential. But it is strictly true of poetry as 
the subject-matter of art. The definition of any art must, to be 
useful, exclude all other arts; and what can be equally well done 
in prose will not be the genuine expression of poetical ideas. 
Lessing has compared the imagery and passion of poetry expressed 
in prose to “‘drunkards dancing without music.” Let anyone try 
the experiment of turning into non-metrical language a short piece 
like Milton’s ‘‘ May Morning.” The “vision” is, no doubt, to see 
the truth of things beyond their seeming; but this will not be 
conveyed to the world unless there be also the “ faculty” which 
clothes it in its just and appropriate raiment. They who can do 
so will arrest the spread of pessimism; and the more they can do 
it the more they will be made weleome—unless, indeed, mankind 
is really to decay. So far, then, from the Liberal movement being 
fatal to poetry, it would seem that poetry ought to take new life 
from its antiseptic forces. 

A singular illustration of the effect of this process is to be found 
in the poetry of the Elizabethan period. The wars were over, the 
Norman aristocracy had perished, the serfs were emancipated, the 
English people was being consolidated. There was still much 
ground for discontent ; manners were rough and laws cruel; the 
working-classes and peasantry were overlooked in politics. Yet 
what a burst of joy and hope it was (look at the opening speech of 
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poor Henry the Sixth, in the Second Part of the play on that sad 
king’s history— 
O Lord that lent me life, 
Lend me a heart replete with thankfulness). 


To a revived and united people life and hope seem one; and in 
such a condition lies the health of the social organism. There 
should be no self-deceit in this matter. A system of thought that 
puts evil in the place of good is a worship of Ahriman, and is far 
more unreasonable than Atheism. A man who does not believe in 
a God may defend himself by pleading want of leisure for the study 
of theology, and offer to his fellow-citizens the amends of a useful 
life. But a man who believes that the scheme of the universe is, 
necessarily and by intention, as bad as possible, must have taken 
a good deal of pains to fit himself for the hulks. He is, or ought 
to be, in horrid harmony with what he asserts to be the purpose 
of creation. He is a willing heathen, for whom the Muse is the 
only missionary. 

It must be remembered that pessimism, though we call it a 
disease, stands, like other diseases, on an actual basis. For the 
most part men are tempted to despondency; women in their 
passive lives have less chances of defeat, but perhaps their hori- 
zon is more gloomy still. The struggle for existence, the survival 
of the fittest, are not confined to the lower animals; though man’s 
moral nature rebels against them. Left to the uncontrolled 
action of these laws the strong tyrannize, the weak suffer, the field 
turns to forest, and the forest is full of slaughter. The fallacy of 
the pessimists does ‘not lie in their acknowledgment of these 
things, but in the inference which they draw from them that they 
are meant to endure and prevail. In the first place, there is no 
inherent probability that the Lord of all meant His work to be a 
failure; the author of the most strictly anonymous publication 
does not do so, and we have no means of judging but what are 
afforded by our own experience. In the second place, we do not 
know enough of the universe to justify dogmatic assumptions as 
to the Creator’s intentions. Lastly, there is plenty of evidence to 
refute the conclusion of the pessimists; for it is only in the 
constant striving of man to control and modify the action of these 
laws that health and happiness are to be found. Kosmos in the 
moral order follows chaos. If a wild tract of country becomes un- 
inhabitable for anything but rank verdure, carnivorous strength, 
and headlong velocity, that is only due to the absence of man. 
Give man time and fit conditions; and his powers of reason and 
of combination, of destroying or taming the lower animals, and 
inspiring his human associates with the desire of a common object, 
soon change the face of nature, till the foundations of order 
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emerge. The strong are repressed or exterminated, the weak 
protected and trained ; where the lions were roaring for their prey 
we hear the bells of grazing sheep, and the voices of the cattle on 
a thousand hills. 

It is one of the chief employments of the poet to imagine such 
events, to hold up before men his vision of a possible improvement, 
in their surroundings, and in themselves. His ideal is not at once 
attained; but it comes towards realisation because he believes in 
it ; and, even while remaining unrealised, it consoles us in failure 
and pricks us on to fresh exertion. Such is the office of the poet, 
greater or less according to the character of his audience. When 
amongst Englishmen leisure and the habit of reading were almost 
confined to a few groups of cultured persons, mostly settled in 
London, it was but natural that imaginative literature should be 
subjected to form and conventional restriction. Yet these, how- 
ever useful in propitiating contemporaneous fashion, are of the 
nature of preciosity, and not of the essence of art. Hence it has 
followed that, now that everyone reads, less academical methods 
begin to prevail. Pope and Fielding were the classics of the last 
century; the popular writers of to-day are Dickens and Walt 
Whitman. The taste of the toilers is not that of the idlers; and 
when that comes to be consulted the art-products must be as 
different. The toilers love the concrete, the patriotic, the stirring. 
The latter-day audience is resuming the desires of the audience 
of antiquity. Setting aside the vehicle, a poet—it seems—would 
succeed in our time, in proportion as he resembled the rhapsodists 
of old. Ballads and episodes, sung sometimes before the feasting 
chiefs, oftener before the assemblies of their subjects, were strung 
together and made into written epics. In our more complicated 
world the poems will be written and printed, rather than sung, 
from the first ; but the more objective will still be the more 
popular, and literary convention will fall into a secondary place. 

It may be said that this is mere conjecture; yet the forecast is 
not without a certain warrant. The collections of Percy, Scott, 
and others, showed what was the kind of poetry popular when the 
English people first betrayed a craving for poetry; ballads of war 
—of which Chevy Chace is the type—or simple tales of passion 
and sacrifice; and we have reason to reckon on the survival of 
such tastes among the less cultivated classes of the present day, 
who are now coming forward as the majority of readers. An 
article which appeared in an early issue of The National Review 
supplied a quantity of pertinent evidence on this subject, showing 
that what the working-classes favoured was a form of song that 
was direct, national, free alike from partizan opinions and from 
immoral passion. Coming a little higher on the social scale, we 
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meet with tastes of a like kind, coupled with the relish for better 
workmanship. In their own generation Moore and Campbell were 
more popular than Wordsworth or Shelley;* and a London 
publisher has lately declared that he has sold one thousand copies of 
the works of Longfellow for one of Keats. That is, of course, 
because, while the one requires a taste not yet acquired or 
prepared, the other makes no demand upon the mind, but soothes 
it with sympathetic fancies expressed in smooth verse. 

If, then, the influence of the Liberal movement do nothing more 
than encourage the production of facile and beautiful poetry, 
blending the graces of style and finish with the plain song of 
objective imagery, the next generation will have nothing to 
complain of. An inner public, which derides “the Philistines,” 
will probably continue to cultivate a taste of its own. But the 
popular poet will find his office magnified by the deepening 
complications of human conduct, and the more imperious demand 
for consolation and joy, and elevation. Those to whom his 
Sursum Corda is addressed being more earnest and more simple 
than the privileged loungers who formed the literary public of the 
early Georgian era, will call for and obtain an art purer and less 
artificial than theirs. 

The nations are much in need of healing. But they must not 
seek their remedy in the East—the exhausted East. Instead of 
Ex oriente lux, our motto should be Redit a nobis Aurora, diemque 
reducit. We may do something for the East, but the East can do 
little for us. Those who have gone there for healing have only 
brought home a new disease. Few indeed of those Europeans 
who have lived among Orientals (without becoming orientalized) 
will expect to find among them a system of philosophy that will 
usefully explain the problems of life. Asiatics have been caught 
in a crust of custom; and Southern Asiatics have the further 
disadvantage of being enervated by a climate which not only 
relaxes their strength but fails to give it exercise by reason of the 
ease with which the primary wants of man are provided. With a 
few yards of cotton cloth for raiment, a shed of mud and straw 
for habitation, a handful of almost spontaneous millet for food, the 
feeble life of an inhabitant of those regions can be for a while 
maintained; and it has been already intimated that his ideal is 
apt to soar no higher. But not among such ought we to expect 
the enterprise and spirit which have always formed so large a part 
of wisdom. On the other side, their teachers, men of not 
dissimilar habits, living in the same surroundings, and deprived 


* In a recent essay on Moore, Mr. Fraser Rae says that, in 1834, he ‘learned from 
Wordsworth that his works had not brought him in more than £1,000, while Moore had 
received £20,000 for his.” Temple Bar, September 1885. 
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of the wholesome air of free criticism, are led to spend their 
minds in dreaming and dogmatism. Such races may well accept 
pessimism. Their life has no answer to make to the arguments, 
no dissuasions to offer to the conclusions of that dreary doctrine. 
And even those who have not heard of it as a doctrine, will be 
liable to assimilate pessimism insensibly, and absorb it, so to 
speak, through the pores of their skin. 

But, when pessimism is thus acquired it will not call for cure as 
it may when conveyed artificially, and from a distant source. Of 
such a people the literature will be, of necessity, dull, backward, 
often crude and obscene. It will not stimulate, for its makers 
possess no stimulus. It will not console, for its consumers know 
no need of consolation. We Europeans, however, who are, to 
them, all and more than all that the people of the United States 
are to us, how can we be content to submit ourselves to the 
intimidations of an unriddled universe? Shall we not rather 
challenge this impassive sphinx and force her secrets from her? 
What she really is, and why she does things, we may not learn; 
but, with the instrument of verification provided by experimental 
science, we can learn what she can do for us, and how. And then 
we find she is not malicious, only indifferent; having no mind to 
hurt us, even a sort of readiness to help—or at least to serve— 
those who go the right way to win her. Thus we are enabled to 
work on the brute mass of Nature, in our working hours; and, 
when work is over, to turn to rational recreation to make the best 
of things, not the worst; and dance with delight upon the hated 
earth, till our lives are cheered by courage and made light by 
imagination, hope, and song. For, with the exception of passing 
aberrations, the poets are, on the whole, anti-pessimists; from the 
time of the sublime picture of the first Sabbath, when the Lord 
rested, and looked upon all that He had made, and behold! it was 
very good, down to the pensive mourner of our own day. 

Pondering on the problems of human destiny, the singer of 
In Memoriam confirms the ancient testimony, and 


Hears at times a sentinel 
Who moves about, from place to place, 
And whispers to the world of space 

In the deep night, that all is well. 


H. G. Keene. 
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SOME PRACTICAL THOUGHTS ON CHURCH 
HYMNS. 


Amipst the wide-spread interest that Churchmen rejoice to see 
reviving in all questions pertaining to Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Polity generally, the subject of Hymnody and Hymnology 
has of late years occupied a prominent place, and has received a 
liberal share of public attention and consideration. We have had 
articles in our magazines and encyclopedias from the pens of those 
well qualified to write on the subject ; we have had papers read and 
lectures delivered at clerical meetings, or at cathedral chapters. 

And the subject is certainly an interesting one, both from its 
literary and liturgical aspect. On the one hand, the history of the 
composition and translation of hymns embraces a wide and rich 
field of literature ; and on the other, hymns have always held an 
important place in public worship, both in the Jewish, and in the 
Christian Church. From the beginning of the second century, 
when, as Pliny,* who gives us our first post-Apostolic glimpse of 
Christian worship, tells us, the Christians ‘“‘ met together before 
light, and sang among themselves alternately a hymn to Christ as 
God,”—down to the most elaborate choral service of the present day, 
hymns, and the music to which they are wedded, have been ever 
growing in popularity and importance. 

The subject has this advantage, too, for him who embarks upon 
it, that it need inspire little or nothing of that odiwm theologicum 
which, unfortunately, enters into so many of the vexate questiones 
of the religious world. 

The labours of those who have recently devoted their investiga- 
tions to this subject have been rather historical than critical, and 
the result of their researches has been to throw a flood of light 
over many an obscure name, to invest with fresh interest many a 
favourite hymn, to let us as it were behind the scenes, and. permit 
us to gaze on many a private episode in the life-tragedy of some 
hymn-writer, and see how the vicissitudes of his lot, or the peculiar 
circumstances by which he was environed, tinged his writings with 
the colourings of his own experiences, or how some strange crisis, 
or sudden catastrophe resulted in the composition of a whole hymn; 


* Consul of Bithynia, a.p. 112. 
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e.g., we have heard how the young English clergyman* of high 
intellectual ability, and fervent if misapplied zeal, was becalmed, 
some five and fifty years ago, in an orange boat in the Mediterra- 
nean, where the enforced delay, the gathering gloom, the loneliness 
and isolation from home and friends, seemed to his mind the 
material counterpart of the dark sea of doubt on which his soul 
was tossing, and he wrote— 
Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom. 
We have heard how the frustrated schemes of a would-be suicidet 
led to the composition of— 
God moves in a mysterious way, 
penned when the poor poet’s reason was tottering on its throne. 
We have heard how the faithful pastort of a South Devon village 
would fain preach once more to his flock, guessing it would be the 
last time. The same night he wrote the sweet evening hymn— 
Abide with me, fast falls the eventide. 
We have heard how, in a rush of religious enthusiasm, a poor sick 
youth wrote in his pocket-book, on the spur of the moment,— 
My faith looks up to Thee. 
These and many other like anecdotes have invested with fresh 
interest the hymns that have been oftenest in our mouths. 

And so far, well. But many practical people will still be inclined 
to judge a hymn on its own merits, and will not be blinded in their 
decision by any romantic halo that seems to shed a fictitious lustre 
upon it. The verdict of many educated members of our congrega- 
tions, and those by no means flippant, cynical, or irreverent people, 
will still be, that the words of many of our hymns are not worth 
singing at all. This may well appear a grave indictment, and it 
may be worth while to enquire if there be any truth in it. 

Now it is no unusual thing to find in many a parish some young 
man of good position and fair ability, who can sing a good song, 
and is ready and willing to render musical assistance at parochial 
concerts and entertainments. Mark this typical young man in 
Church. He is as mute asa mummy. And whyisthis? Because 
the music or tunes are unfamiliar ? He knows the majority of these 
as well as he does his alphabet. Because he is diffident, or shy of 
criticism on his vocal power? I trow not. Because he is indolent 
and does not see why the choir should not do that which they are 
perhaps paid for doing? Hardly. It is because when he begins to 
open his mouth, he finds he is singing words that have no meaning 
for him, or have an unreal, mawkish, or conventional meaning, of 


* Mr., now Cardinal, Newman. 
+ Cowper. 
t Lyte. 
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which he does not approve ; or they have a sickly, sentimental ring 
about them which he thinks highly out of place; or their devo- 
tional tone is forced and strained; or they are ungrammatical, 
unrhythmical, silly, or even vulgar. He is, perhaps, fond of poetry, 
and he does not see why what would be regarded as doggerel and 
rubbish, by a candid critic, in the library, should be deemed quite 
good enough for the service of the sanctuary. 

Such strictures are severe, but I can assure my readers that I 
have heard many people express their opinions of some of our 
Church hymns in language similar to the above, and I am con- 
vineed that herein lies the explanation of the fact, that many who 
‘could join with zest in congregational singing persistently refuse 
to do so. 

Now I shall probably be met at once with the argument, that if 
it is absolutely necessary to thoroughly understand, and be in com- 
plete sympathy with all one utters in Church, then not one in a 
thousand should join in other parts of our services, and notably 
in the chanting of the Psalms, which teem with obscure allusions 
and expressions utterly incomprehensible to most, and often but 
dimly and partially understood by the clergyman himself. To 
this I would reply that such difficulty arises in great part, and 
must arise, from the ancient nature of the writings themselves, 
from the difficulty of Hebrew idiom, from a loose and faulty trans- 
lation, and is by no means confined to ,the Psalms, but extends 
to many other parts of the Old Testament. But surely a part of 
the Morning and Evening Prayer which comes direct from the 
Bible itself stands on quite a different footing from the hymns. 
Moreover, the spread of theological education, and the production 
of a series of cheap and good commentaries on the sacred text, 
are throwing an increasing flood of light over many a hitherto 
obscure book, and recondite biblical passage; and I may perhaps 
-be allowed to throw out as my own opinion, that a public exposi- 
tion of the lessons for the day, or portions of the Psalter, might 
occasionally, and with great advantage, take the place of the 
ordinary sermon with its dull platitudes and commonplace exhor- 
tations. 

But hymns, which are most of them the productions of modern 
authors, should surely, if worth their place, express in comprehen- 
sible English the thoughts and feelings and sympathies of those 
who are supposed to sing them, and should not grate on the ear, 
or jar upon the sensibilities of the congregation, by reason of the 
idea expressed, or the slovenly, slipshod language in which the 
thought is clothed. 

A modern prelate,* whose loss we all deplore, and who was 

* See Hughes’ Life of Bishop Fraser, p 217. 
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remarkably cautious in his choice of language, once said : ‘‘ Modern 
hymns are for the most part strangely namby-pamby, many of them 
grossly materialistic, those addressed to our Lord generally 
unctuous and sentimental.” 

I have headed this paper “‘ Thoughts on Church Hymns.” Of 
course many hymns in any collection are a joint possession of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, and it should be a matter of 
much rejoicing to both that such is the case; but I do not mean 
in the present article to touch on those painfully familiar and 
sensuous compositions of trans-Atlantic origin, nor on those of the 
Salvationists and their confréres, which are many of them dis- 
gracefully vulgar, and some of them blasphemously profane. And 
without attempting at the outset any strait-laced definition of a 
good hymn, let us still have some touchstone, some dcavos, to. 
test the material that comes to hand, and see if it has the true 
ring, or is alloyed and spurious. 

I would suggest that we bear in mind thoughout our brief 
survey, the dicta of two famous men, closely bearing on the subject : 
one that of an eminent divine,* whose work marks an era in the 
history of Christian Hymnody: “ Next to a sound rule of faith, 
there is nothing of so much consequence as a sober standard of 
feeling in matters of practical religion.” The other, that of a no. 
less eminent layman,t one of the staunchest champions of our 
National Church: ‘‘ A good hymn should have simplicity, fresh- 
ness, and reality of feeling, a consistent elevation of tone, and 
a rhythm easy and harmonious, but not jingling nor trivial. Its 
language may be homely but not slovenly, nor will the most exem- 
plary soundness of doctrine atone for doggerel, or redeem from 
failure a prosaic and didactic style.” 

An interesting competition was set on foot not long ago in one. 
of the Church magazines, and a prize offered for a list of the. 
hundred hymns which, in the opinion of competitors, might be 
considered most popular at the present time. The first place on 
the list was almost unanimously accorded to Toplady’s ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages”; and yet on examination there is little to be said in its 
favour. It seems a medley of confused images, and accumulated 
if not misapplied metaphors ; cleft rock; riven side; to Thy Cross 
I cling ; to the fountain fly. What is the precise meaning of double 
cure? Is the curative agent, or the thing cured, double ? i.e., does. 
it refer to “‘ Water and Blood,” or “ Guilt and Power” of sin?- 
And surely to ‘‘ cleanse” from power is an odd expression. The 
hymn itself does not make clear to the reader whence the writer 


* Keble: Introduction to Christian Year. 
t+ Lord Selborne. 
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took his idea. “ Rock of Ages,” is generally supposed to be taken 
from the marginal reading of Isaiah xxvi. 4, rendered by the 
Revisers, ‘‘ In the Lord Jehovah is an everlasting Rock,” the idea 
being stability. But the second line “let me hide myself in Thee,” 
would seem to be suggested by some such verse as Isaiah xxxii. 2; 
“‘ The shadow of a great rock ina weary land ”’ ; or by the incident 
in Moses’ life recorded in Exodus xxxiii. 22: ‘‘I will put thee in a 
‘cleft of the rock, and will cover thee with my hand.” Whereas, 
again, the heading of the hymn “ That rock was Christ,” would 
seem to imply an allusion to the history of the Israelites described 
in Exodus xvii. 6, Numbers xx. 11, and referred to in 1 Corin- 
thians x. 4. 

The charge of sentimentalism, or sensuous religionism, is seen to 
be not without foundation when we examine the Hymns on the 
Passion. There are many beautiful ones; but some of the most 
beautiful are spoilt by a verse or a line that dwells, as it were, with 
an awful tranquillity, a gloating satisfaction, on the sanguinary 
details and physical sufferings of the crucifixion, e.g. :— 

Here I rest, for ever viewing 
Mercy poured in streams of Blood. 
A. & M., 109. 

By Thy red Wounds streaming, 
With Thy Life-blood gleaming. 

A. § M., 188. 
There is a fountain filled with Blood 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins. 

C., 276. 


Drinking of His roseate Blood. 
H., 277. 


and above all— 
Come, let us stand beneath the Cross ; 
So may the Blood from out His Side 
Fall gently on us drop by drop ; 
Jesus, our Lord, is crucified. 
A. & M., 114. 

This is very bad taste, and no excuse of an inner spiritual 
meaning underlying this crude language will suffice to atone for a 
verse which utterly spoils an otherwise beautiful hymn. It is in 
the Passion Hymns, too, that Bishop Fraser’s charge of “ unctu- 
ousness” is seen to be not unfounded. Human language must 
necessarily be ever imperfect, and is never more so than in dealing 
with sacred subjects, or in expressing feelings of reverence or love 
or devotion for the Supreme Being; but surely the constant 
recurrence of such epithets as precious, sweetest, dearest, are not 
in the best taste, and in some cases are even suggestive of that 
abomination, the love-song of the lower classes, ¢f. :— 


O, Jesu, Thou the Beauty art. 
A. & M., 178. 
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Dear, dying Lamb, 
H. C., 276. 
Coming! O my glorious Priest, 
Hear we not Thy Golden Bells? 
A. & M., 203. 
Jesu, best and dearest. 
#., 215. 
O Lord divine, how sweet Thou art, &c. 
A, & M., 195. 


Is not the following apostrophe to the cross exaggerated in tone 


and sentiment ? 
Faithful Cross, above all other 
One and only Noble Tree, 
None in foliage, none in blossom, 
None in fruit Thy peer may be; 
Sweetest wood, and sweetest iron ; 
Sweetest weight is hung on Thee. 
A. & M., 97. 


And can the following triplet be called anything but sheer, down- 
right bathos ? 
Upon the Crucified One look, 
And thou shalt read, as in a book, 
What well is worth thy learning. 
A. § M., 104. 

Surely the sort of language that a mathematical coach might be 
imagined to use to a pupil, when bidding him to get up a piece of 
book-work, or study a certain problem, because it is ‘‘ worth 
learning,” or “likely to pay,” is utterly undignified and unfitted to 
apply to the stupendous mystery of the Atonement. But, perhaps, 
the silliest and vulgarest couplet of all occurs in Hymn 105, A. & M. 

May these all our spirits sate, 
And with love inebriate. 

** These,”’ as a reference to the preceding lines will show, refers to 
‘thorns, cross, nails, lance, wounds, vinegar, gall, reed, pang.” 

There is a hymn—H., 245—full of exceedingly odd expressions. 
The opening verse— 

O, those limbs how gaunt their leanness, 
Tortured, torn for our uncleanness, 
On these stiff branches weltering ! 
is by no means one of the strangest. 

I cannot refrain from quoting here, as a comment on the above, 
a saying of Oliver Wendell Holmes, who recently received such a 
hearty reception in thiscountry. It occurs, I think, in The Autocrat 
at the Breakfast Table. 


Talk about it as much as we like, a man’s breeding shows itself nowhere more than 
in his religion. A man should be a gentleman in his hymns and prayers. The fondness 
for ‘* scenes” among vulgar Saints contrasts so meanly with the sentiment— 

God only, and good angels, look 
Behind the blissful screen ; * 


* Keble’s Christian Year, Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
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and that other— 
He could not trust his melting soul 
But in his Maker’s sight.* 

As regards children’s hymns we may well congratulate ourselves 
that the rising generation have something better to sing than their 
ancestors. We have now got rid of such miserable doggerel asa— _ 

Young Obadias, 

Davids, Josiahs, 

All were pious. 
or— 

Peter denied 

His Lord, and cried. 

We do not often hear the cry-for-the-moon sort of ditty, “I want 
to be an angel,” and even the quaint rhymes of good old Watts 
have given place to something better. There are many exceedingly 
good ones in any hymnary, and one or two might with advantage 
be more often introduced into our regular services. Everyone 
likes ‘“‘Now the day is over,” which might occasionally take the 
place of one of the commoner evening hymns; or “ There is a 
green hill,” which treats of an ineffable mystery with sweet and 
graceful simplicity. 

Harvest hymns are tolerably free from reproach, though there is 
not a large variety to choose from. But there is one which seems 
to come every year into greater prominence, viz., “ God the Father, 
whose Creation,” A. ¢& M., 885. It is a fresh illustration of the 
truth of the saying, that it is but a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous ; it is in fact an alternation of the two. We know how 
an old tradition records that the Te Deum was composed and sung 
antiphonally by St. Augustine and St. Ambrose. One might 
almost be excused for thinking that this harvest hymn (though 
really of high origin) was composed in alternate verses by an 
expert hymn-writer and the veriest tyro. The first stanza opens 
with dignity and beauty : 

God the Father, whose creation 
Gives to flowers and fruits their birth, 
Thou, whose yearly operation 
Brings the hour of harvest mirth, 
Here to Thee we make oblation 
Of the August-gold of earth. 
Then the second stanza proceeds with these ridiculous lines : 


God the Word, the sun maturing 
With his blessed ray the corn, 

Spake of Thee, O Sun enduring, 
Thee, O everlasting Morn, 

Thee in whom our woes find curing, 
Thee that liftest up our horn. 


* Keble’s Christian Year, Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
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The last verse but one is again pretty: 


' Grant that we, or young, or hoary, 
Lengthened be our span or brief, 
Whatsoe’er the life-long story 
Of our joy or of our grief, 
May be garnered up in glory 
As Thine own elected sheaf. 
Then follows a very commonplace doxology : 


Laud to Him to whom supernal 
Thrones and virtues bend the knee ; 

Laud to Him from whom infernal 
Powers and dominations flee ; 

Laud to Him the Co-eternal 
Paraclete for ever be. 

What a flexible word is that theological term “‘ grace.” What a 
variety of meanings and connotations of meaning is it supposed to 
be capable of conveying, subjective and objective. Even where 
the simple idea of xd¢ps as used by St. Paul and borrowed by the 
Prayer Book compilers might be discernible, it is frequently 
obscured by the context, or marred by a misplaced epithet. It 
would be a good thing if it could be settled authoritatively, once 
far all, what the word does, can, must, and shall mean, for hymns, 
like many sermons, are full of it. I can only find space for one or 
two quotations out of hundreds. 

And that a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine ; 
A. & M., 172. 
Surely the highest xép:s of all was vouchsafed in the Incarnation. 
The Spirit of interceding grace 
Give us in faith to claim. 
A. § M., 248. 
The way of accentuating the first line is often truly funny. The 
drift of the whole hymn is somewhat obscure. 
Move on the waters’ face, 
Bearing the lamp of grace. 
A. & M., 360. 
Thou spread’st a Table in my sight ; 
Thy Unction grace bestoweth. 
A. § M., 197. 
Thou fountain whence our sins have flowed, 
Shall soon in tears distil, 
If only penitential grace 
Subdue the stubborn will. . 


If “grace” here is from above, then penitential must mean 
“ penitence-inspiring,” but the word cannot etymologically be so 
applied to any exterior agency. Cf. A. é M., 188. 
When penitential grief has wept 
Over some foul dark spot. 
Cf. also the expression Penitential Psalms. If, however, ‘“‘ grace” 
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signifies nothing more in the above extract than sorrow or repent- 
ance, then the epithet is otiose, and the use of the word “ grace” 
is still further obscured. 
To share Thy crown and glory then, 
As now we share Thy grace. 

There must be a kind of zeugma in “share.” There are many 
little expressions which, written doubtless with the best intentions, 
degrade a hymn to the level of the commonplace and secular. 
The invocation of the Trinity as— 

Most ancient of all Mysteries, 
A. § M., 162, 
strikes the ear with an unpleasant sound, and would be a more 
suitable mode of addressing a fossil or the sphinx. 
O love, thou bottomless abyss, 
H. C., 269, 
seems a misplaced phrase. 

The following verse is very weak, and the one attempt at a 

rhyme very feeble and forced :— 


Mercy, good Lord, mercy I ask, 
This is the total sum ; 
For mercy, Lord, is all my suit, 
Then let Thy mercy come. 
C., 120. 
Other instances of what Lord Selborne calls a prosaic style are 
legion, ¢.g.: 
Shepherds seek out Bethlehem’s cell, 
They find the King of Heaven where dwell 
Ox and ass of right. 
H., 134. 
Nor rouse the tyrant’s cruel wrath, 
Alarmed for tottering sway : 
And leave fierce Herod to his rage 
To threaten and to slay. 
H., 171. 
Et sic ad infinitum. 
Accuracy even in small points should be observed. In Hymn 
262 (A. & M.), we read: 


Faith, hope, and love here weave one chain ; 
But love alone shall then remain 
When this short day is gone. 

In the Greek—wwi & péva riots, ms, emphasis is on 
peva, and the meaning is that each of the three great graces, 
as contrasted with transitory gifts, will abide jfor ever, but love, 
which is the root of faith and hope, is greater than them. There 
appears to be the same faulty implication in 210 (A. & M.). 

There is a hymn very often sung in all churches— 

O Lord, how happy should we be. 


A. & M., 276. 
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I can perhaps describe it best by parodying a well-known line, and 
saying of this hymn— 
High is the theme there, but the flight is low. 
Take the last verse but one: 
But birds and flowerets round us preach, 
All, all the present evil teach 
Sufficient for the day. 

I fancy Max Adeler would call this “ delirious slush”; and cer- 
tainly it is a painful caricature of our Lord’s simple but sublime 
words on the lilies of the field and the fowls of the air. And what 
in the world is ‘‘ lightened cheer ” in verse 8? 
_ The next hymn to this, A. é M., 277, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
is an almost universal favourite. The main idea is so beautiful— 
the allegorizing of the Patriarch’s journey, and the vision at 
Bethel, showing that earth and heaven are not so far apart as 
they sometimes seem to be. Only do let people bear this in mind 
and not spoil the idea by mis-singing, or misquoting, ‘“‘ Though like 
a@ wanderer.” 

I should like to animadvert here for a moment on the use of 
Scriptural texts to form the heading or superscription of hymns, 
and which are read by many clergymen in church in lieu of the 
opening lines of the hymn. In the first place, the text may be, 
and often is, quite inappropriate to the hymn in question, as, for 
instance, in this very hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” It is 
taken from Psalm Ixxiii. 24, whereas Genesis xxviii. 17 would be 
more natural as explaining the allusion of the hymn; and in the 
second place, the reading of the first line or so of the hymn is an 
aid towards finding the hymn to such members of the congrega- 
tion who did not chance to catch the number; the text, of course, 
is no clue whatever. 

There are several beautiful tunes to this hymn (which, by the 
way, was composed by a Unitarian); Sullivan’s in particular 
seems to have a peculiar pathos and yearning quite in harmony 
with the words. 

To those who like loud singing, rolling and reverberating through 
the “‘long-drawn aisle and fretted vault,” lei me commend “O 
Paradise! O Paradise!” sung at night in a town church. It 
always reminds me of the story of an old Eton Provost, who ob- 
jected to the chanting of Psalm cxxxvi., with its noisy refrain, “ For 
His mercy endureth for ever,” because “‘ it kept him awake.” 

There would be little chance of slumber during Hymn 234, A. & 
M. It was of such a hymn that a writer in the Quarterly Review 
condemned the absurdity of ‘“‘two thousand hale and lusty 
Christians shouting out to their departing spirits as if in articulo 


mortis.” 
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This is, perhaps, rather strong denunciation, and there seems 


little to object to in the hymn, except the chorus at the end of 
each verse : 
Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through, 
In God’s most holy sight. 
Is ‘* All rapture through and through” quite a classical expres- 
sion? And how do hearts ‘‘stand”? And does not to “stand 
in the light,” like its cognate phrase, ‘stand out of the light,” 
suggest a modern colloquial and somewhat vulgar expression ? 

Hymn 223, A. ¢& M., by the same author as the preceding, 

seems more open to the charge of being sentimental and high- 
—_ Hark ! hark, my soul! angelic songs are swelling. 
Bishop Alexander said of this hymn, somewhat hyperbolically, 
that it ‘‘ combines every conceivable violation of every conceivable 
rule with every conceivable beauty.” It is nevertheless very 
popular. 

One word on Lent and Advent Hymns. The great danger is, of 
course, a forced and unusual tone, and it is naturally greater in 
the former than in the latter case. 

No one would wish to underrate the value of the Church’s 
teaching at this season—a season which is acknowledged, in some 
degree at least, even in the giddy vortex of Society ; but in view of 
our Lord’s teaching in the Sermon on the Mount, we should be 
real if nothing else, and in our hymns as much as in anything 
else. 

Is it quite so, to sing annually at the recurrence of this season— 

And now within the Temple walls 
Let Priest and people weep. A. & M., 84. 

when neither the one nor the other have any intention of 
weeping, and would probably be thought very chicken-hearted if 
they had? Allusions to sackcloth and ashes and other habiliments 
of woe belong to a bygone age, and had much better be dropped. 
When we wish to express emotion or sorrow on the stage or in 
modern fiction we do not fall back on the chorus of a Greek tragedy 
for our model, or blindly imitate a people whose temperament is 
more emotional and intense than our own. We are natural. Let 
us be the same in religion. Do not let my words be misunderstood 
or distorted. My one and only meaning is this: If of set and 
deliberate purpose we sing words which we only half approve of, or 
believe in, we need not be surprised if there are not wanting some 
to charge us with being guilty of the same attitude towards other 
parts of our liturgy when the charge would be utterly untrue. 

There are hundreds of other hymns that one might touch upon 
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only to condemn, or what would be worse in the eyes of some to 
* damn with faint praise.” 

Let me, however, finish with a word of cordial approbation of 
a section of our hymns rarely sung except in our larger churches, 
and, therefore, seldom heard by the average congregation, viz., 
the Hymns for Saints’ Days. 

There are two that seem to me to stand out pre-eminent in 
beauty, that for St. James’ Day, and that for St. Matthew’s Day, 
A. & M., 418 and 420. 

What an admirable summary of the Apostles’ lives! What 
graceful and poetical diction! How beautiful the moral founded 
upon each ! 

Will it be trespassing too much to append these two hymns in 
the hope that someone who has never yet done so may give them 


a passing glance ? 


St. James the Apostle. 


For all Thy Saints, a noble throng, 
Who fell by fire and sword, 

Who soon were called, or waited long, 
We praise Thy name, O Lord ; 


For him who left his father’s side, 
Nor lingered by the shore, 

When, softer than the weltering tide, 
Thy summons glided o’er ; 

Who stood beside the maiden dead, 
Who climbed the mount with Thee, 

And saw the glory round Thy Head, 
One of Thy chosen three ; 


Who knelt beneath the olive shade, 


St. Matthew the Apostle. 
Dear Lord, on this Thy servant’s day, 
Who left for Thee the gold and mart, 
Who heard Thee whisper, ‘‘ Come away,” 
And followed with a single heart, 


Give us, amid earth’s weary moil, 

And wealth for which men cark and care, 
*Mid fortune’s pride, and need’s wild toil, 
And broken hearts in purple rare, 

Give us Thy grace to rise above 

The glare of this world’s smelting fires ; 
Let God’s great love put out the love 

Of gold, and gain, and low desires. 


Still, like a breath from scented lime 


Who drank Thy cup of pain, 
And passed from Herod’s flashing blade 
To see Thy face again. 


Borne into rooms where sick men faint, 
His voice comes floating through all time, 
Thine own Evangelist and Saint. 


Lord, give us grace, and give us love, 
Like him to leave behind 

Earth’s cares and joys, and look above 
With true and earnest mind. 


“So shall we learn to drink Thy cup, 

So meek and firm be found, 

When Thou shalt come to take us up 

Where thine elect are crowned. 

Do I seem in any of the foregoing remarks to have treated the 
subject in a bitter or subversive or sarcastic manner, to have cast 
aspersions on what ought to be revered, and to have dipped my pen 
in gall as well as ink? Such was very far indeed from being my 
intention. 

It is because I feel so deeply and powerfully the truth of 
Herbert’s old line— 


A verse may find him who a sermon flies. 


Still sweetly rings the Gospel strain 
Of golden store that knows no rust; 
The love of Christ is more than gain, 
And Heavenly crowns than yellow dust. 
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that I feel almost a godly jealousy that every verse of every 
hymn in general use should be as good as possible, as free as 
it can possibly be made from all imperfections. For, indeed, who 
can estimate the power of hymns ? 

Learnt in the nursery or the school-room, uttered with the 
child’s earliest vocal powers, sung in church, hummed in play- 
hours, whistled at the workshop and the loom, they become 
indeed familiar as household words. They lay the first founda- 
tions of faith on which the later edifice or superstructure of 
religion may hereafter be erected; they form the outline of a 
rudimentary creed, which, with maturer growth and advanced 
education, may be enlarged and supplemented. They form a 
powerful engine for good or ill which we cannot afford to despise 
or underrate. The waves of time as they roll on in their 
relentless course may partially efface, but never wholly obliterate 
their effect, for they were learnt at an age when the mind is 
most plastic and receptive, and the heart most susceptible of 
good impressions. Those who learn them carry them away, 
év dédros dpevov, far and wide to the four quarters of the globe. 

The old hymns are sung far from home, on baked and arid tropical 
plains, in the frigid regions of the ice-bound north, on the far- 
away islands of the Pacific, around the lonely camp-fires of the 
Australian “bush.” And it may be at times those old tunes, 
‘* wedded to immortal verse,” bring back to some a rush of 
memories of Auld Lang Syne, the parish church or the village 
choir, and with them some scraps of half-forgotten faith that may 
perchance act like a goad to some slumbering conscience, and give 
a stimulus to dormant energies, and quicken and vivify some 
torpid soul, like water-springson a dry ground. They are like the 
bread cast upon the waters and found after many days. The 
poet’s words indeed come true :— 

I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where. . . 
But long years after— 


. . . The song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


Yes, it is no poet’s idle dream, but a fact which is ever being 
verified. Not only the poor and ignorant, but highly intellectual 
and profoundly erudite scholars have been often known to turn 
for comfort in the hour of death to the simple hymns of their 
earliest years. “Sing me a bairn’s hymn,” said the dying 
Dr. Guthrie. 

The great Cambridge mathematician, Todhunter, as Professor 
Mayor tells us, would piece out hymns recited to him in his last 
hours. ‘Goon; goon,” he would entreat. And an old clergy- 
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man on his death-bed, when all but insensible, was roused to. 
consciousness by the words of a hymn he had learned as a 
child at his mother’s knee— 
Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night ; 
Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light. 

Let us then expunge all that is objectionable, or vulgar, or silly, 
or commonplace, from our hymnaries. It is emphatically a case 
for the survival only of the fittest. Let us give no ground for 
some modern innovator to emulate the example of the old 
Puritans, and attempt to banish from our churches “ curious 
singing,” on the ground of its being only proper for ‘‘ Popish 
dens.” 

Let us see that our “‘ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs ” 
are worthy of this boasted age of education and culture and 
refinement, that so we may indeed “make melody in our hearts,” 
and like St. Augustine, may feel “ touched to the quick by the 
voices of Christ’s sweet-attuned Church”; for as the judicious 
Master Richard Hooker well observes in his immortal work: 
‘There is nothing more contagious and pestilent than some kinds 
of music, than some nothing more strong and potent unto good.” 


Norr.—A. and M., Hymns Ancient and Modern, enlarged edition. H. C., Hymnal 
Companion to Book of Common Prayer. H., The Hymnary. 


J. Hupson. 
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PARALLELS TO HOMERIC LIFE EXISTING 
IN GREECE TO-DAY. 


Progression is slow in all primitive societies, and no more 
primitive society can be found existing in modern times than that 
amongst the Greeks of the remoter islands off the coast of Asia 
Minor. Here we may find parallels without end to the life as 
recorded to us by contemporary Byzantine, Hellenistic, and 
classical writers, but the subjects of comparison on this broader 
basis are so numerous, and fraught with so many philological and 
ethnological intricacies, that I propose now to take exclusively the 
poems of Homer, and from the experiences of several winters 
passed amongst the peasants of these remoter islands to give the 
parallels, which I have gathered, and which, I think, will esta- 
blish quite as clear a continuity of custom and myth, as could 
be obtained from a perusal of Chaucer with regard to the con- 
tinuity of custom and myth in England. 

The festive and commemorative poems, and the death-wails of 
these people, which have been handed down from generation to 
generation, will prove of great assistance to us in this study. 
Individuals are still chosen as bards amongst them, whose 
vocation in life gives them leisure for composition and committing 
to memory; the blind man plays the lyre and sings for the 
dancers in the village square, the women as they work at their 
looms learn and invent death-wails. I well remember a certain 
cobbler, in a village on Santorin, who had composed and was 
teaching to his apprentices a long weird song relating to the 
voleanic eruption on this island and its attendant horrors; 
even still the mysterious crater of this voleano is looked upon by 
the inhabitants as “‘ the gate of Hades,” and stories are told of 
how ghosts of dead men have been seen rolling down stones to 
kill travellers. 

The Turkish islands, however, are the most primitive. Many 
of them for long years have been left entirely to themselves, and 
in the mountain villages we were surprised to find complete 
autonomy, and the assemblies, the PovAai, by which they govern them- 
selves, partaking of quite a Homeric character. At Astypalea, 
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for example, the assembly of Spoyépovres, old men of the people, 
meets in the one broad gateway which leads into the town, just as 
in Troy, ‘‘at the Scan gate sat the elders of the people” ; these 
elders are elected by voice and acclamation of the people, no ballot- 
ing, no other civilized process, only the form of the ayes and the noes, 
which follow the proposal of the name, and furthermore they are 
like the Homeric “old men of the people,” not necessarily old, 
not all Nestors, but dpoyépovres, men of weight, and recognized 
respectability. There is, however, generally a Nestor in these 
assemblies, who always speaks first, and whose opinion is almost 
law. No one dares to interrupt him ; but when he has done, their 
tongues are loosened, and like the members of the Homeric 
assemblage in the 8rd Iliad, ‘‘ they are extremely loquacious, like 
grasshoppers which, sitting upon a tree in a wood, chatter with a 
shrill small voice.” 

When on the island of Karpathos, we accompanied the peasants of 
a mountain village to one of their pilgrim festivals, which, like the 
panegyris of old, is a curious blending of religious solemnity and 
mirth. After the service in the church was over, they set to work to 
cook their meal in huge caldrons outside the church. The meat 
was cut up into tiny portions before boiling, as in the Iliad it is 
described : ‘“‘On a tray they placed the portions of meat, and 
Antomedon held them whilst the noble Achilles cut them up and 
divided them into pieces, whilst Menetiades, a hero resembling 
the gods, lighted a fire; then Achilles sat opposite to the noble 
Ulysses against the other wall, and charged Patroclus, his com- 
panion, to sacrifice to the gods, and he cast the first morsels into 
the fire, and then they stretched forth their hands to the pre- 
pared food which lay before them.” This is an exact picture of 
what we saw, instead of Patroclus, the priest cast a morsel into 
the fire to propitiate the saint, whose festival they were cele- 
brating, and then, without aid of fork or spoon, they stretched 
forth their hands to the savoury morsels before them. 

‘** And when,” says Homer, “they had removed the desire of 
eating and drinking, the young men of the Greeks all day pro- 
pitiated the god with singing, chanting the joyful pe#an and 
celebrating the far-darting Apollo, and he heard them with joy.” 
Thus did our pious peasants celebrate in song, for hours after the 
feast was over, Saint Demetrius, in whose honour they were 
making merry. “Nay, as for me,” says Ulysses, “I say that 
there is no more gracious or perfect delight than when a whole 
people makes merry and listens to the singer. This fashion seems 
to me the fairest in the world.” 

When the singing was over, our festive peasants played games 
on the level space outside the church door, like the suitors in front 
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of Ulysses’ palace “‘ took their pleasure in casting of weights and 
spears.” A game called omades, or chermades indiscriminately, is 
the favourite modern game for the men at these feasts, and it 
consists in throwing a heavy flat stone so as to knock coppers off a 
certain mark. In the 5th Iliad we read how “Tydides seized in 
his hand a stone (the same word xeppddv is used), a mighty deed, 
which no two men could bear, such as men now are, but he shook 
it easily all by himself.” The Homeric idea of the superhuman 
strength of their ancestors is very common now. In Syra are 
two huge circular stones, which have been used in olive pressing; 
these they say were quoits used by the ancient Greeks, and 
in the so-called Clephtic songs concerning the heroes of the revolu- 
tion, we hear again and again passages corresponding to that 
in the Ist Iliad. ‘‘ Never have I seen, nor shall I ever see such 
men as Pyrithous, and Dryas, shepherd of his people, and Theseus, 
the son of Aigeus, who resembled the immortal gods.”’ 

But to return to our pilgrims ; when tired of games, the men and 
women began to dance, the blind bard was placed in their midst 
with his lyre, an admiring crowd gathered round, and men and 
maidens joined hands alternately in the circular wavy syrtos ; 
sometimes they moved more quickly, sometimes slowly ; sometimes 
the leader of the circle indulged in acrobatic feats, sometimes they 
sang part-songs, sometimes they were silent; but as Homer has 
described this circular motion and the interlacing steps to the 
life, I cannot do better than quote from the 18th Iliad his descrip- 
tion of it. ‘‘There danced the youths and maidens, worth many 
oxen apiece, holding each others hands near the wrist; of these 
the maidens wore fine linen dresses, and the youths were dressed 
in well-woven coats, slightly shining with oil; these also had 
beautiful garlands, and those wore golden swords, suspended from 
silver belts. Sometimes with skilful feet they nimbly ran the 
circle, as when a certain potter sitting shall try a wheel, fitting it 
in his hands to see if it will run; and at other times they retreat to 
their ranks. But a great crowd stood around the pleasing dance 
delighted.” 

Curious, too, is the phrase ‘‘ worth many oxen apiece,” éAdect- 
Roto. A shepherd still will dower his girl with flocks, and one of 
the shepherds of this very village at which the pilgrimage of which 
I have spoken took place, had a daughter whom he promised 
with a dower of muny sheep and goats to any young man who 
could beat her in a foot-race—the story of Atalanta over again; 
and this coy Karpathiote maiden is as fleet of foot as any nymph 
who accompanied Artemis to the chase. Until her prime is past 
she will not certainly be caught. 

Anyone who has witnessed one of these modern Greek dances 
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will be forcibly struck by Homer’s description. The maidens in 
their gay, embroidered clothes, their head-gear of savage jewellery, 
like the wAexrai dvadéoya: of Helen’s treasure, hanging about their 
forehead and ears; the men with their gay, embroidered waist- 
coats, minus the oil, their pistol-wallets by their side; and then, 
as they move, the simile of the potter’s wheel admirably describes 
their light and noiseless steps, sometimes executed with almost 
fairy-like nimbleness. 

Female life in the islands exhibits many parallels to Homeric 
days. There they sit, like Penelope, at their looms weaving many- 
coloured garments, or plying the distaff and the spindle at the 
house doors. For skill in embroideries, the Cretan women all 
over the islands have an acknowledged pre-eminence, like the 
Pheacian women of the 7th Odyssey. ‘‘ For as the Pheacian men 
are skilled beyond all others in driving a swift ship upon the deep, 
even so are the women the most cunning at the loom; for 
Athene hath given them notable wisdom in all fair handiwork.” 

At the village of Karlovassi, on Samos, the great female dissi- 
pation in summer time is a washing pic-nic. They collect to- 
gether their dirty clothes in bundles, they fill baskets with food 
and skins with wine, and, with mules to carry their burdens, they 
repair in company to a lonely mountain gorge, where a stream 
rushes through thick verdure towards the sea. Here they wash 
their clothes, and whilst they are drying, they sing and dance on 
a small green sward, sheltered from the sun’s rays by huge olive 
trees. Let us compare this scene to the one in the 6th Odyssey, 
which introduces us to Nausicaa and her maidens. The men of 
Alcinous have got ready the mules and the car, and “‘the maiden 
brought forth from her bower the shining raiments; these she 
stored in the polished car, and her mother filled a basket with all 
manner of food to the heart’s desire; dainties, too, she set therein, 
and she poured wine into a goat’s-skin bottle.” The beauty of 
the spot is next described; and “then they took the garments 
from the wain in their hands, and bore them to the black water 
and briskly trod them down in the trenches in busy rivalry.” 
In Karpathos washing is done by the feet in wooden trenches, just 
as here described. Two women sit at either end of this trench 
and tread the articles with their feet, continuing at this work all 
day, and to while away the time, and soften the labour, a man will 
often come and play the lyre to them. In Telos each woman has 
her washing trench, which she takes with her to the sea-shore, 
and all day long treads her linen in it. 

Nausicaa and her maidens, after they had washed their clothes, 
washed themselves. In this they differ from their modern repre- 
sentatives, who are not so conspicuous for cleanliness as they 
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were in olden times. Then they had their mid-day meal and 
wound up their washing pic-nic with playing of ball and singing; 
whereas the Samiote women conclude theirs with singing and 
dancing. 

When we see to-day the fine embroidered dresses, the gold and 
silver ornaments that the women wear, in cottages scarce fit for 
pig-stys, and often used as such, we cease to wonder at the incon- 
gruity between the raiment worn by Homer’s people and the 
abodes they dwelt in. As in olden times the women of to-day 
know no privacy; into every house everybody, no matter how 
dirty or how tattered, may wander and sit down; no respect is 
paid to the sick, or those in negligée attire; no man’s house is his 
castle; and whenever we saw our dirty muleteers sitting in a row 
in the demarch’s parlour, we recalled the picture which Homer has 
drawn for us of Ulysses’ return. Not only the suitors, “but Melan- 
thius the goat-herd, and the tattered beggar-man, Ulysses himself, 
appear to have found easy access whenever they pleased into Pene- 
lope’s palace and presence, and they were not even chided when 
“‘ they drew near and stood by and the sound of the hollow lyre 
rang around them.” 

The great gossiping time for the women is the weekly baking 
day at the ovens, and the daily journey to the well to fill the huge 
archaic-shaped amphora, which they carry on their shoulders. 
Nor can these women, who dread a raven’s croak when they go to 
the well and mutter words to ward off the evil omen, be very 
different to Polyxena in Homer's story, as we see her depicted on 
many ancient vases approaching the well with her amphora, whilst 
@ conventional raven warns her and Troilus that Achilles is lurking 
in ambush behind the well. 

On Karpathos there is, in the mountains, a shepherds’ village. 
In summer-time these shepherds disperse over the mountains to 
pasture their flocks, and live for the most part with their families 
in caves called mandras. On visiting some of these we realised how 
well Homer must have known them when he sang of the Cave of 
the great Cyclops Polyphemus. Outside are the pens, walled in 
and topped with brushwood, in which the lambs and kids of 
different ages are kept; inside, the receptacles for milk are ranged, 
the caldron for boiling the milk is simmering in one corner, the 
cheeses are drying in baskets of wicker-work on a ledge above, 
still called by their classical name of rvpoBéka. When the shep- 
herd and his family are absent, they just roll a big stone to 
the cave’s door to prevent any animal from straying in. They 
sleep on thick goat’s skins, spread on the mud floor, and their 
shoes are made of pieces of untanned ox-hide, fastened to the foot 
with thongs of the same material, just like those of the swineherd 
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described in the Odyssey thus: ‘‘ Now he was fitting sandals to 
| his feet, cutting them out of fresh-coloured ox-hide.”’ 

f These shepherds would seem to have the very vaguest ideas of 
i number. ‘lheir flocks they call their yida, that this, their “ thou- 
| sands,” too many to be counted. You never can get out of them 
| any definite or probable answer with regard either to time or 
i quantity. ‘‘ Thousands of years” is the answer if you ask the age 
of a piece of embroidery. ‘‘ Over eighty” is the definite expression 
for an old man or woman. Just the same vagueness that we notice 
in the Homeric poems—the vagueness which surrounds the 
sacrifice of a hecatomb, the vagueness with which the numbers of 
the Trojans, of the myrmidons (the pvpin), of the besieging army, 
of the length of the siege, the age of Helen and Ulysses’ hound— 
that very vagueness which has caused more acrimony amongst 
critics than anything else in the Homeric poems. 

Again, we have the stranger’s gift alluded to in this account 
of the Cyclops. Every peasant now thinks it his duty to give 
a stranger something, and once I remember a woman who 
brought us a piece of soap as a gift, regretting she had nothing 
better. 

Before leaving the subject of the mountain cave dairy, let us read 
Homer’s description of the cave of Polyphemus, and note the 
parallels: ‘‘Soon we came to the cave, but we found him not 
within ; he was shepherding his fat flocks on the pastures. So we 
went into the cave and gazed on all that was therein; the baskets 
were well laden with cheese, and the folds were thronged with 
lambs and kids, each kind was penned by itself. . . . Here all the 
vessels swam with whey, the milk-pails and the bowls, the well- 
wrought vessels, whereinto he milked.” When the Cyclops 
returned “he lifted a huge. door-stone and weighty, and set it at the 
mouth of the cave, such an one as two and twenty good four- 
wheeled wains could not raise from the ground, so mighty a sheer 
rock did he set against the doorway.” After milking his flocks, the 
Cyclops ‘‘ curdled one half of the white milk and massed it together, 
and stored it in wicker baskets, and the other half he let stand in 
pails.” 

This superhuman strength which Homer gives to the Cyclops 
carries us on to another parallel between his conception of Poly- 
phemus, and the modern ideas concerning dragons; the huge 
so-called Cyclopean walls of the ancient Greek towns are supposed 
to be the work of dragons, and 10d dpdxovros 75 arin, the house of 
the dragon, is the common appellation for these ruins. Many 
popular stories relate how these dragons waylay travellers, and 
are outwitted by cunning. Spanos is generally the hero of these. 
stories instead of Ulysses, whilst the dragon answers in most 
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respects to Polyphemus ; and a favourite simile for a large stone is 
that forty dragons could not move it. 

The modern Greeks people their streams, their trees, their rocks, 
and their mountains with nymphs similar to those we find mentioned 
in Homer; these beings go under the comprehensive name of 
Nereids, derived from vepd, water, and hence we see that they 
correspond with the vida xpyvaia, “nymphs of the well-water, 
daughters of Zeus,” of the 17th Odyssey. In the 20th Iliad these 
nymphs are mentioned as being included in the council of the 
gods on Mount Olympus, “nor was any one of the rivers absent, 
save Oceanus, nor of the nymphs, who inhabit the pleasant groves, 
and fountains of streams, and the grassy meads.” These god-like 
Nereids, whom the imagination of the modern Greeks has created, 
are supposed to marry mortals occasionally, and to produce, like the 
Homeric nymphs, offsprings of surpassing excellence; thus the 
great family of Mavromichaelis of Manes are supposed to have 
Nereid blood in their veins, and to this god-like parentage they 
attribute the bravery of Diakos and Canaris, heroes of the revolution. 

These nymphs live in old gnarled olive trees, in mountain caves, 
and in the numerous dry beds of streams, and they preside, too, over 
all healing streams; and their favourite occupation is supposed to 
be weaving, like Calypso when discovered by Hermes in her cave 
was engaged ‘‘in singing with a sweet voice, as she swayed to and 
fro before the loom, and wove with a shuttle of gold”; their favourite 
pastime is dancing to the tune of a lyre, played by a man whom 
they have enamoured, and who is said to be wpddAyrros. There 
are, as I have said, many instances on record of men marrying 
these Nereids, and the popular belief is that it is managed by 
stealing their wings, which they take off when dancing to resume 
them again at cock crow, when they are obliged to retire from the 
world. Without her wings the Nereid cannot thus disappear, so 
the lover contrives to seize his bride; but before she gives in to his 
will, she turns into all manner of strange things: a lion, water, 
a snake, a camel, and thus tries to escape from his grasp. With 
this idea we can compare Homer’s description of Proteus in the 
4th Odyssey : “‘then werushed upon him with a cry, and cast our 
hands about him, nor did that ancient one forget his cunning. Now 
behold at the first he turned into a bearded lion, and thereafter into 
a snake, and a pard, and a huge boar; then he took the shape of 
running water, and of a tall and flowering tree.” 

The Nereids, too, dwell in the wind, and when a hurricane blows 
they say there is a marriage amongst the Nereids, or that they are 
travelling. And there are many stories of men who have been 
seized by the Nerieds in a storm, and carried some distance, where 
they are found either dead or unconscious, reminding us of Homer’s 
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lament: ‘‘ Would that the storm-wind might snatch me up and 
bear me hence down to the dusky ways, and cast me forth where the 
black-flowing Oceanus mingles with the sea. It would be even as 
the storm-winds bare away the daughter of Pandareus”’; and a 
common oath to-day is ‘‘ May the wind take you.” 

In the nature of their oaths, too, the Greek islanders recall to our 
minds many Homeric imprecations ; ‘‘ by my father’s head I swear 
it” is a favourite Naxiote oath, which at once strikes one as familiar, 
and is found thus expressed in the Homeric hymn to Hermes. 
** But if you wish, I will swear the great oath by my father’s head,” 
and the idea contained in the Homeric line which the Emperor 
Augustus is said to have quoted to his daughter Julia, is of common 
occurrence now: ‘‘ Destructive Paris, would that you had ne’er 
been born, or died unmarried!” 

The influence for good or evil of a priestly oath is universally 
believed in in the Greek islands. An abandoned and now ruined 
town on Melos, Zephyria by name, which, in medieval days, was the 
capital of the island, and which bears still the traces of once having 
been a handsome town, is supposed to have been rendered so un- 
healthy by a priestly curse that no one can live therein. An old man 
we met on Melos told me all the contrivances the wretched inhabi- 
tants had tried, when he was young, to counteract the effect of the 
noisome pestilences with which they were visited ; how they literally 
sacrificed their calves that chanced to be born at that time ; how they 
boiled the names of the diseases in a caldron together with a cock, 
and other charms; how forty women wove a garment in one day, 
and presented it to the church of St. Charalambos as a propitiatory 
offering to the modern Asklepios, which also compares with the 
peplos offered to Athene, but all in vain; the town had to 
be abandoned. This at once suggests the Homeric parallel of the 
curse by which Chryses, the priest of Apollo, brought pestilence 
on the Greek army to recover his daughter; the sacrifices to 
appease the far-darting one were much the same, but unfortunately 
for the inhabitants of Zephyria, the priest who had cursed them 
made himself scarce, and refused to remove the pestilence by his 
blessing, as Chryses did in the words which Homer has given us: 
‘Thou hast honoured me and done much evil to the people of the 
Greeks, now also fulfil this my prayer. Put away from them the 
now undeserved pestilence.” 

Amongst the numerous superstitions still existing which find 
their parallel in the Homeric poems I will mention that concerning 
sneezing. If during a conversation a person sneeze, they say there 
isan omen; if one of the company says éo 7 xadAd, the omen is 
turned into a favourable channel; if it passes unobserved its 
purport is sure to be evil; if a child sneeze during the death-wail 
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it is sure to die, unless a portion of its dress is burnt. With this 
superstition we may compare the way in which Penelope seized 
upon a sneeze as a favourable omen in the 17th Odyssey: ‘Even 
so she spake, and Telemachus sneezed loudly, and around the roof 
rang wondrously, and Penelope laughed, ‘Go call the stranger 
into my presence, dost thou not mark how my son has sneezed a 
blessing on all my words ?’” 

All the mysteries of nature are personified by the modern Greeks 
as they were in Homer’s time. For example, the sun to them is as 
Hyperion driving his chariot through the skies was to Homer when 
he addressed his hymn to that heavenly luminary. The sun to 
them is all-seeing and all-penetrating ; as Homer also expresses it, 
“ For thou lookest down with thy rays from the divine air on all 
things both on earth and sea.” An island woman will send a 
message to a distant relative by the sun, as Ajax did to his wife 
when on the point of death. This use of the sun is further 
exemplified by Homer when he makes the sun act as an informant 
on the intrigues of Mars and Venus, “And anon there came to 
him one to report the facts, even Helios, that had seen them at 
their pastime.” Many interesting parallels may be called forth 
from the nautical life of the modern Greek sailor to that described in 
the Homeric poems. When a boat is launched, it is the custom to 
kill a lamb or a dove, and draw a cross on the deck with the 
victim’s blood, reminding us of Teiresias’ injunction, ‘‘ To do goodly 
sacrifice to the Lord Poseidon, even with a ram, and a bull, and a 
boar, the mate of swine.” A Greek sailor sees those mysterious 
lights on his mast-head in time of electricity and storm, and dreads 
them as much as Ulysses did, as a presage of woe. And then we 
have the Siren myth in a nautical song, which tells of a lovely 
maiden, whose songs were borne o’er the breezes and captivated 
mariners as they passed by their lovely melody. The boats of the 
sailors of the island of Hydra have wattled bulwarks made of 
osiers, which grow in the mountain streams, and which, doubtless, 
were the same as those we read of in the Odyssey, when Ulysses 
made himself a two-decked raft with wattled bulwarks, when he 
left the charmed island of Kalypso. Piracy on a small scale is 
carried on still, and it is still looked upon as it was in the Homeric 
poems, as a respectable profession. The priest will bless the boat 
before it starts on its nefarious expedition, and will hallow the 
thefts by receiving a portion of them for his church. 

Perhaps the most perfect parallel of all those which modern Greek 
life presents to that pictured to us by Homer, is to be found in the 
conceptions concerning death, and the deities who preside over the 
lower earth. Death is looked upon by the Greek islanders from 
two aspects, one Christian, namely, that taught by the priests, and 
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‘one Pagan, that which is set forth in the death-wails; and this 


latter aspect has undoubtedly the greatest hold on their imagina- 
tions from the fact that these wails are sung over the dead corpse 
at a time when the mind is most prone to impressions. 

These death-wails distinctly treat death from an Homeric point 
of view; it is the deprivation of the pleasant things of this life ; 
the departure of the soul from all that is agreeable into the black 
earth and joyless Hades. Thus a death-wail, a merologion, as 
they call it now, runs :— 

Bitter is the lower earth, barren and bare, 
No sunshine glitters there, no song of bird 
Feasts as with us the wearied mind, 

The breath of Hades withers every joy. 

Death, the lord of the lower earth, is known now, as in olden 
times by the name Charon: “‘ May Charon take you,” is a polite 
form of expression frequently heard ; he is a being of huge stature, 
meAwpwos, as Homer calls his Hades; he has flaming eyes like the 
mopdupeos Odvaros of the Iliad; he lurks about houses that he may 
seize his victims, and a favourite death-wail begins : “O Xdpos eywe 
movdi, ‘Charon became a bird,” that he might the more easily 
surprise the object of his vengeance, reminding us of Athene wait- 
ing to avenge herself on the suitors in the 22nd Odyssey, ‘‘ As for 
her she flew up to the roof-timber of the murky hall, in such 
fashion as the swallow flies, and there sat down.” 

The young and strong struggle with Charon, and their contest is 
described as that between Ajax and Achille, when cunning Death 
raises in his arms his victim, and contrives to strike inwards the 
back part of the knee; this is obviously a continuation of the 
legend of Hercules struggling with Hades for the recovery of 
Alcestis. 

The modern ideas of Hades are taken from a wonderful document, 
known as the Apocalypse of the Virgin, in which she is described 
as being seized with a desire to witness the tortures of the damned, 
whilst praying on the Mount of Olives; the Archangel Michael, the 
modern Hermes, volunteered to escort her thither, and the terrible 
pictures of torments, with which the churches in the East are 
decorated, are based on what she is supposed to have seen. This 
document in question, is but a modernized form of the 11th 
Odyssey. We see the zvpwis wérapos. the fiery river, which is the 
Pyriphlegethon mentioned in the 10th Odyssey. We find the 
dead all eager, like those whom Ulysses saw, to drink blood, hoping 
thereby to be able to return to the upper world: ‘‘and Ulysses drew 
his sharp sword that the dead should not draw nigh to the blood, 
ere he had word of Teiresias.” In this belief is also incorporated 
the modern vampire dread, evil spirits of restless souls which 
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return to their homes and suck the blood of their relatives, ‘‘ feed 
on their own,” as the expression goes, to gather strength for their 
ghastly wanderings on earth. There is, too, a trace of Lethe, the 
river of forgetfulness, still to be found in Greece, for on the 
mountains there grows a herb, which is popularly supposed to 
deaden recollections of the past. It is called “the herb of forget- 
fulness,” and shepherds always look for it when they wish to wean 
the lambs. 

The modern Charon has a wife, Charontissa by name, Queen of 
the lower earth, who rules in what Homer would call “‘ the groves 
of Persephone.” She is, in fact, Persephone herself, and assists 
her lord in his effectual endeavours to prevent the dead from 
escaping from their prison, which is illustrated by the following 
merologue from Astypalea :— 

Who is the King of the lower earth? Whois the Queen of Hades? 
Who are the key-keepers who keep you locked up? 

Make for the King a throne, for the Queen a canopy, 

And for Charontissa also a golden mantle, 

That they may allow you to come back for three feasts a year ; 
For the raising of the Cross, for the blessing on Epiphany, 

And on the Sunday of Easter, for the resurrection of Christ. 

In every island cottage to-day, when a death occurs, they do 
exactly as they did in Priam’s palace at the death of Hector, which 
Homer thus describes. ‘‘ And when they had brought him into 
the noble hall, they laid him on a splendid couch, and stationed 
beside him the leaders of the funeral dirges, who chanted a 
mournful strain, and the women also groaned in addition, and the 
white-armed Andromache began the lamentations among them, 
holding in her hands the head of Hector the manslayer.” 

At the many death-wails I have witnessed in Greece, the body is 
laid out in state, both males and females join in the Opjvos, the 
hired mourning women sing their wails, the relatives gathered 
around deliver themselves of their burden of grief by groaning, 
lacerating their arms, and tearing their hair. The wife, standing 
at the head of the corpse, then sings her dirge, just like Andro- 
mache. ‘My hero, thou hast fallen from a life of youth, and 
leavest me a widow in our house; thine infant son, too, whom we, 
ill-fated parents, produced, will, I fear me, not attain to man’s 
estate, for this city will be first overthrown from its summit.” The 
aged mother will then advance to a similar position, and will, like 
Hecuba, take some tragic comfort from the fact that the Fates have 
permitted her son to be buried amongst his own people: ‘‘ Dearest 
of all my sons, when alive thou wast well-beloved by the gods, who, 
in truth, have taken care of thee even in death, for now thou liest 
for me in our own home, dewy and fresh, like to one whom Apollo 
of the silver bow has slain with his gentler darts.” 
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Then another female relative will sing, perhaps a sister-in-law 
like Helen, and a few hours after death the body is in its tomb. 
Quick burial is considered essential to the peace of the soul, “‘ the 
dead must not see the stars,” they say, that is, the corpse must 
not be left unburied for a night ; reminding one of many touching 
little passages in Homer, where the dead pray to have their funeral 
rites attended to as quickly as possible. When anyone dies from 
home, the same process is gone through as if the corpse were 
present ; the clothes are laid out, the women wail, and all this is 
done that the spirit “‘ may as quickly as possible pass the gates of 
Hades’’; those “iron gates,” and that “‘ brazen threshold,” of 
which Homer sang, and of which Charon is still supposed to keep 
the key. 

In conclusion, I will quote a curious legend still told on the 
island of Ios, Homeri sepulchro veneranda, as Pliny calls it; it runs 
as follows :—‘‘ Once upon a time, there lived at Plaketos* an old 
woman and her son, in a little cottage; robbers penetrated one 
night into it, strangled the mother, and gouged out the eyes of her 
son. When they had gone, the son buried his mother, and set off 
to wander through the Archipelago, singing songs to earn his bread 
as he travelled—songs which were even better than those of Riga, 
and which gained for him great fame. Eventually he returned to 
Tos to die, and was buried near his mother.” 


* Spot where tradition places Homer’s tomb. 


J. Bent. 
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Waoever takes a comprehensive survey of England in these days, 
and notes the teeming masses in her cities and towns, the prolific 
multitudes scattered in her hamlets and cottages, and the increasing 
inadequacy of her fields, even when brought to their highest state 
of cultivation, to support their human burden, must soon realise 
the vital significance of the question, ‘‘ Wherewithal shall we buy 
bread that these may eat?” And the obvious answer to that 
question, that the means to provide sustenance for this great com- 
pany must be procured by exchanging for food the products of their 
industry, is scarcely calculated to allay the anxiety that it has con- 
jured up, for we are told from many quarters that our industrial 
supremacy is on the wane, and that foreign nations are rapidly 
supplanting us in those markets where we have been wont to 
exchange for corn the fruits of our skill and labour. After the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, the cry was first raised as to conti- 
nental and American progress in engineering and manufactures, 
and since that time we have had to listen to an ever swelling chorus 
of voices warning us that we are losing our leading position in the 
race of races, and must redouble our efforts if we are to hold our 
own. Now itis, as far as we are concerned, unhappily too true, 
that several foreign countries have developed their manufactures in 
a remarkable way in recent times, and deprived us of some of the 
advantages which we formerly enjoyed in competing with them ; but 
it is, I venture to say, not true that there has been, as we are often 
assured, any decadence in the ingenuity, intelligence, skill or 
perseverance of our working population, or that they have failed, 
during the last twenty years, to advance as rapidly as any popu- 
lation in the world, in all the constructive and decorative arts. 

The gloom and chilliness of that protracted depression of trade 
which has hung round our planet like a belt of Saturn for. several 
years, but which may be dissipated any morning by a brisk 
trade wind—springing up no man knows where—the gloom and 


chilliness of this depression predisposes us to pessimistic views, and _ 


to give credence to statements which in brighter moments we 
would brush impatiently aside. And thus it is, I think, that even 
sagacious heads are shaken over statements like that of Mr. Oscar 
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Browning, that we are every year losing ground in the race of 
industry to the better-trained foreigner, owing to our deplorable 
education, which prevents us at present from looking any foreigner 
in the face without a blush; or like that of Mr. Wilson, Head 
Master of Clifton College, that he came back from a visit to the 
continent with a feeling of humiliation, not unmixed with alarm, 
when he contrasted our condition and prospects with those of our 
industrial rivals; or like that of Mr. Felkin, that England is being 
robbed in detail of her industrial supremacy; or like that of 
Mr. Mundella, that everyone must know that what we have to 
contend with is the lack of technical instruction for our working 
classes. 

The difficulties and dangers that beset our industrial position 
are serious enough, and the need of an improved system of technical 
education amongst us is indisputable; but our difficulties are not to 
be overcome by misconceiving their source, nor ought our wants to 
be supplied on an exaggerated estimate of the benefits that are to 
accrue from the improvements we desire. And that it is a miscon- 
ception to suppose that our industrial embarrassments have arisen 
from any detgrioration or diminished rate of progress in the abilities 
or energies of our working classes, or that they can be relieved by 
- technical education alone, however valuable that may be, I hope to 
be able to show. A rich and varied storehouse of facts bearing on 
the point at issue is to be found in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Technical Instruction, and anyone who will take the 
trouble to ransack that storehouse through and through, as I have 
done, will, I think, arrive at the comforting conclusion that we 
have no occasion to feel humiliated or to go about Europe blushing 
when the skill of our artizans and fabricators is in question. The 
Commissioners, who were appointed specially to compare the indus- 
trial capabilities of our own people with those of other countries, 
may be assumed to have directed their attention more parti- 
cularly to those industries in which comparison was most 
easy, and in which England is most closely pressed; and it is, 
therefore, highly reassuring to find that in almost every branch of 
industry the palm is unhesitatingly awarded to this country. 
Their visits to establishments on the Continent, their conversa- 
tions with the most eminent authorities, and with work-people in 
every department of manufacture which they investigated, and the 
inquiries carried on for them by deputies, have all combined to 
convince the’ Commissioners that, taking the arts of construction 
and the staple manufactures as a whole, our people “ still maintain 
their position at the head of the industrial world.” 

Let me quote the verdicts of the Commissioners, or of those 
whom they consulted, upon a few of the industries which they 
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passed under review. ‘In the ironworks of Westphalia,” they 
say, “it was admitted that England may fairly claim the pre- 
eminence of the world.” ‘In cotton-spinning and weaving” 
in Belgium, they remark, ‘‘ English machinery and models are 
adopted everywhere, and English competition is the despair of 
every mill-owner.” In the engineering works at Chemnitz, they 
report, “‘the superiority of English over other tools was willingly 
acknowledged, while we satisfied ourselves that the workmen there 
do not get through the same quantity of work that English work- 
men accomplish.” In calico-printing, they conclude, ‘“‘ England 
still remains undoubted master.” With reference to the textile 
manufactures of Saxony, they say, ‘“‘ Both yarns and pieces are 
generally in a better state after leaving the spinner and weaver in 
England than in Germany and France, while in the spinning of 
lustre, demi-lustre, and damask yarns, the manufacturers admitted 
that Bradford stands unrivalled.” As regards the dyeing of mixed 
goods with cotton warp in the woollen industries of France, they 
_intimate “‘ the French merchants are willing to admit the superiority 
of English.dyers.” In respect of the silk industries of Creffeld, they 
explain that ‘‘ the manufacturers there are much less afraid of the 
future competition of France and Switzerland than of England. 
In power-loom weaving in particular, and in improvements in 
machinery, one English manufacturer has outstripped all rivals, 
and at the present time the honour of possessing the largest and 
probably the most successful silk factory in the world, belongs to a 
Yorkshire manufacturer.” At the cotton-mill of MM. Henrich Kunz 
the Commissioners were assured by Mr. Hans Wunderly, whose 
judgment is entitled to the greatest weight, that the English are at 
the head of all the workmen he has ever seen, and he is familiar 
with those of France, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy. ‘‘ For 
practical knowledge of their work and mechanical genius” they 
are, Mr. Wunderly declared, “‘ better without technical education 
than continental workmen are with it, while for physical endurance 
and all-round capacity they know no rivals.” 

These extracts, taken at random from the second part of the 
Report, might have been multiplied indefinitely, but they are 
perhaps sufficient to establish that there is overwhelming evidence 
that the right hands of our workmen have not lost their cunning. 
One rises from the perusal of the Report without blushing or 
humiliation, but with a feeling of just pride that the inhabitants 
of this little island should still so manifestly excel in so many and 
such diverse pursuits. Each country on the Continent of Europe 
has some one particular star of industry, by which it is distin- 
guished, but this country has a whole galaxy to boast of. And, 
indeed, our own experience in little matters leads us to the same 
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conclusion as the Commissioners on Technical Education, for if we 
want a really good watch, a trustworthy and lasting timekeeper, 
we ask for one of English make, the Ecole Horlogerie of Besancon 
notwithstanding ; and if we want a pair of gloves that will fit and 
hold together, we look for a big D on the buttons, and prefer that 
as a guarantee to any French or Saxony trade-mark. 

But while the Report of the Technical Commissioners affords 
not a tittle of evidence that there has been in England any decline 
or fall in the dexterity, ingenuity, or productiveness of our work- 
people, of any class, it supplies abundant confirmation of the 
statement, often repeated and now painfully brought home to many 
of us, that there has been an enormous development of manufac- 
turing power on the Continent in various branches of industry in 
the last quarter of a century, and that our markets are being 
encroached on and taken from us by rivals, who, if they do not 
equal us in skill yet surpass us in the cheapness of the commodities 
which they produce, and in their persistent energy in forcing 
these upon the markets. Everywhere on the Continent we hear of 
the establishment of new works and mills, or of the extension of 
old ones, and of endeavours to undersell England and oust her 
from markets of which she formerly held exclusive possession. 
‘Vast strides have been made by France, Germany, and Switzerland 
in the exportation of manufactured goods of many kinds, which 
England at one time supplied to all who wanted them, and the 
utmost activity prevails in these countries in pushing their trade 
and diminishing the cost of their productions. 

Now if we inquire how it is that England with unreduced skill 
and energy and command of capital is suffering so severely in the 
competition that is going on, we come upon several explanations. 
Many of what ought to be our greediest markets are closed to us 
by foreign tariffs, while foreign operatives are content to work for 
far longer hours, and for far lower wages, than our own. Then 
foreign manufactures are not hampered to the same degree with 
English ones, by restrictive Factory Acts and regulations as to 
the employment of children, nor are they embarrassed as much by 
the dictation of trades unions, nor do they on the whole suffer as 
much from time-breaking through drink. Railway rates, again, 
are sometimes in favour of the foreign manufacturer as against his 
English opponent, while in mountainous districts on the Continent 
cheap power is obtained, in a way denied to England, by the 
abundant water-supply utilized for motive purposes by turbines. 
But of all the causes which have contributed to the success 
of continental countries in their industrial attacks on England 
the most potent has perhaps been the unstinted introduction into 
them of English machinery, and of trained English instructors. 
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When steam-engines were first introduced, and for years afterwards, 
England was fortunately situated in having abundant supplies of 
coal and iron, a clever set of handicraftsmen, and ample capital, 
advantages not shared by the rest of the world. The natural result 
was that the multiplied production of the machine, combined with 
the excellence and increased cheapness of the product, enabled her to 
compete everywhere with all comers. Hence the very large profits 
made in the early days of machinery, when the foundation of the 
prosperity of the principal northern manufacturing towns and 
firms was laid. ‘‘ The nation most happily placed for taking advan- 
tage of steam naturally reaped a great harvest, but as the use of 
steam superseding human labour has spread, and as machinery 
for the utilization of steam has been acquired by continental 
countries, the primary and exceptional advantages of England 
have shrunk.” The fact is, that England has been long busily 
engaged in distributing over the Continent weapons with which 
she is now herself assailed; and go where you will, you now 
find the most perfect creations of English hands doing their best 
to steal the bread from English mouths. Nearly all the cotton- 
spinning machinery in France, Belgium, and the Rhine provinces, 
has been imported from England. The wool-combing establish- 
ments of France are furnished with splendid machinery and 
engines from England, and so are the woollen factories of 
Belgium and Italy. In textile factories everywhere looms from 
Bradford and Keighley are found at work, and in hosiery factories. 
also English machinery abounds. In engineering and steel and 
iron works in Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany, English tools 
and machinery are extensively employed. In every corner of 
Europe where industry has raised its head, the mechanical slaves 
of England are toiling for foreign masters, and not only so, but 
English men as well as machines are found enlisted in the cam- 
paign against the mother country. Several essentially English 
industries have been transplanted to the Continent by colonies of 
English operatives, who have been induced to take up their abode 
there, and English managers, foremen, superintendents, engineers, 
and mechanics have been chiefly instrumental in developing, and 
are largely employed in directing many kinds of manufacture in 
every part of Europe. But here we come upon indications of the 
effects of the higher scientific ‘and technical education which is 
now being zealously carried on in many Continental States, for the 
evidence is clear that English managers and foremen are not now 
as frequently employed on the continent as they formerly were. 
The theoretical instruction in the scientific principles applicable to 
trade and the practical training afforded in polytechnic schools, 
insure now an ample supply of persons competent to become 
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heads of departments, capable of anticipating results, of calculating 
beforehand the quantity and quality of materials required, of origi- 
nating new methods, and of meeting contingencies. English fore- 
men and superintendents are therefore not in such request as they 
once were. The opinion of the well-informed seems to be all but 
unanimous that technical training is of the first importance to 
those who are to take a leading and controlling part in works, 
and especially in works connected with chemical industries, but 
opinion seems to be almost equally unanimous that technical 
instruction may very well stop here, and that it is not necessary 
or desirable for the lower strata of the toiling masses. Leaving 
out of view at present the beneficial influence of various subjects, 
scientific and practical, included under technical education as 
recreative and elevating pursuits, it is of interest to note that all 
over Europe those who know most of large industrial concerns 
put a strict limit to what technical education can accomplish, and 
do not expect from it any improvement in the skill or fertility of 
the general body of workpeople. That the marked superiority of 
England in manufactures hitherto has been in no way attributable 
to technical education, will be obvious when it is remembered that 
the great complaint against us is that we have neglected this, in 
comparison with our neighbours, and that the remarkable advances 
in manufacturing prosperity achieved by our neighbours cannot 
justly be ascribed to it, becomes clear when it is demonstrated 
that this may almost invariably be traced in each particular 
case to some other cause. In many instances we find the 
Technical Commissioners themselves guarding against exaggerated 
notions as to what this special education has done or can do. ‘In 
France,” they observe, “as in other countries, we did not receive 
any evidence that technical schools have been of advantage to 
spinning or weaving.” ‘If the hosiery and glove manufactures 
of Chemnitz,” they remark, “are taking a strong position, this 
appears to be due to other conditions and not to the influence of 
technical education.” “In the silk industries of Rhenish 
Prussia,” they add, “it was represented that theoretical know- 
ledge would be a drawback to the workers.” One of the chief 
engineers of Saxony discredited technical schools to the Com- 
missioners, because they subordinate the practical to the theo- 
retical, and Dr. Siemens told them that there are more polytechnic 
schools in Germany than are necessary. 

And here’ the question may properly be asked, What are the 
conditions, then, which have favoured the industrial superiority . 
which this country has so long enjoyed? If technical educa- 
tion is of value only to the pioneers, what is it that has 
made the great army of workers capable of following their 
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lead? What is it, and this is really the supreme question for 
us, that in the absence of technical education has enabled the 
English nation to assume a commanding position in most of the 
fields of industry which it has entered, and that must receive 
attention if that commanding position is to be maintained? We 
have already in part answered this question when adverting to the 
advantages of England’s geographical position, and of her mineral 
wealth, but other factors have contributed in no mean degree to 
her industrial supremacy, and to these I would direct atten- 
tion. They consist in (1) the characteristics of the race, (2) the 
good health of the people, (8) their inherited skill, (4) the early 
training of their hands. 

The characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race, which in its west- 
ward migrations gave it victory over feebler tribes, have availed it 
in its industrial conflicts not less than in its territorial wars, and 
given it possession of many of the most fruitful portions of the 
earth’s surface, thus enabling it to secure for itself that ample 
supply of food which is essential to good physical development and 
sound health. And good physical development and sound health 
have again nourished the spirit of enterprise, enabled the Anglo- 
Saxon race to extend its dominion, and played a far larger part 
than is often appreciated in the establishment of that commercial 
and industrial supremacy which it has heretofore enjoyed. It is 
not insular vanity, but scientific truth, to say that the English 
people excel all other European peoples at this day in bodily 
development and health. In height, weight, and chest girth any 
large number of Englishmen will give a higher average than an 
equal number of Frenchmen, Germans, or Belgians. Army returns 
relating to conscripts and recruits, vital statisticsZdealing with the 
mortality of large towns, and the results of investigations as to the 
relative prevalence of certain forms of disease, put it beyond cavil 
that the standard of health is higher with us than in other 
countries, and that we are more exempt than they from physical 
deformities and defects. Far, indeed, are we in any of these 
matters from being what we ought to be, but still it behoves us to 
recognize the position we occupy, and to look to it jealously that 
we lose no point in that competition in health and strength which, 
after all, lies at the very foundation of industrial prosperity. The 
Technical Commissioner, although looking with unprofessional 
eyes, did not fail to notice the inferiority of continental operatives 
to English ones in bodily stamina and working power. ‘“ Swiss 
workers,” they report, “‘ are short and thick-set in comparison with 
English ones.” ‘‘ The factory girls of Saxony,” they declare, “are 
less comely than those of Nottingham.” ‘The wool-workers of 
Alsace,” they say, “‘ are not equal in strength to those of Yorkshire 
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and Lancashire,” and German engineers, although intelligent and 
healthy, “cannot get through the same amount of work with 
English ones.” 

Now this physical superiority and better health of our working 
classes is surely a most precious endowment, deserving of anxious 
conservation. On the lowest ground, and apart from that higher 
pleasure in existence which it connotes, it is the very marrow of 
our industrial system. As long as we remain a little taller than 
our industrial antagonists, as long as we outweigh them in the 
balance, score more on the spirometer than they, and outstrip 
them in athletic sports, we can afford to look calmly on tem- 
porary checks to industry in times of readjustment, to pursue 
without apprehension our destined path, and to keep our heads 
cool even on the subject of technical education. But there is 
need, and grave need, at this juncture, of emphasizing the truth 
that corporeal health and vigour lie at the root of all true success 
in national as in individual life; for there is some risk that in 
our alarm at the losses we have sustained and with which we 
are threatened, in the industrial campaign, and at the mancuvres 
of those who strive with us, we may be led to adopt measures 
calculated to sacrifice a cardinal to a subsidiary condition of victory. 
There are preachers abroad, able and eloquent preachers too, who, 
being deeply impressed by our diminished exports and contracting 
markets and by the educational activity of the Continent, would 
persuade us that our only hope for the future lies in a high pressure 
and enforced system of education, elementary and technical, which, 
if carried out as they advise, would, by sapping the nervous energy 
of our people and reducing their health standard, do infinitely more 
mischief in our industrial future than any attainments which it 
might secure could do good. 

If, bearing in mind that the pre-eminence of this country has 
been achieved under no very advanced system of what is com- 
monly called education, but by virtue, in great measure, of natural 
advantages and of the strength, health, spirit, and endurance of 
our men and women, we proceed to inquire how this strength, 
health, spirit, and endurance, originally race characteristics, have 
been fostered and sustained, we meet immediately one circumstance 
or set of circumstances which, amongst many, merits special con- 
sideration in this connection, and that is the restrictions which 
have, for some time, been imposed amongst us on the labour of the 
weakand immature. These restrictions, as has been admitted, some- 
what handicap our manufacturers in the meantime; but no 
medical man who examines their effects, and contrasts the accounts 
transmitted to us of the dwarfed, bandy-legged, and sickly factory 
hands of the past with the actual condition of our mill-workers of 
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to-day, can doubt that they have been beneficent in their opera- 
tions, and must in the long run give us the advantage over 
manufacturing countries in which they are not adopted. Even as 
it is, our operatives hold their own and produce as much per head 
as those who, on the Continent, toil for far longer hours. And in 
the future, it may be safely predicted, they will, if they have their 
health maintained at a high level and are protected against 
exhaustion and over-strain, altogether distance those who go on 
making inordinate drafts on their constitutional resources. But 
in order that they may do this the benefits of these restrictions 
must be secured to them, and all attempts resisted to introduce, under 
a disguise, what would practically amount to an extension of the 
hours of labour. We are told with admiration of some employers 
on the Continent who have provided for their hands evening classes, 
in which subjects having a direct bearing on their daily work are 
taught, and attendance on which is compulsory up to certain 
ages, and it is not obscurely hinted that technical education might 
be partly carried on here by some such method. Now, yielding to 
no one in my appreciation of technical and science teaching in 
their proper place, I would venture to urge, that it would be 
disastrous to resort to such a veiled scheme of industrial home- 
lessons or keeping in, and that what the bulk of our unskilled or 
slightly skilled operatives, who form the broad base of our pyramid 
of industry, require in their evening hours, is not a renewal or 
continuation of the work of the day, but an entire change, 
healthy exercise, restorative rest, exhilarating recreation, and 
complete liberty to do with their leisure what they please. 
Let there be science and technical and literary classes for 
those who have the will and power to push on—the born sons of 
genius or the tortured victims of ambition—or for those who find 
refreshment in intellectual pursuits ; but for the dense masses of 
our work-people, who need only a small modicum of specialized 
skill in their daily task, quite other pastimes are desirable in 
order that degeneracy maybe avoided. Their lives are tedious and 
monotonous, and they want variety, and would certainly not do 
their work any better for being lectured on applied science. For 
them, nothing but injury to health, and mental dyspepsia or dis- 
contentment, could accrue from any curtailment of their off-time, 
and indeed the tendency should be rather to extend than to curtail 
this. The division of labour, which is still steadily going on, almost 
involves this, for it is impossible for anyone, without detriment, to 
keep at some minute bit of handicraft for the same time that 
might be devoted to a varied and interesting occupation, without 
fatigue. And the segregation of labour in factories means the 
same thing, for the drain on attention is much heavier in the case 
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of work carried on in acrowd than in that of work done in privacy ; 
and the growing nervousness of the age, which elementary educa- 


tion must, however wisely regulated, more or less aggravate (for all 


education tends to nervousness), also suggests a lightening rather 
than an augmentation of our labour burdens, for the more sentient 
a human being becomes, the less capable is he of bearing long 
drawn out drudgery. The load that was borne with dogged deter- 
mination by coarsely organized nerves becomes excruciating to 
these that are finely strung, and must be often shifted, or else 
destructive anodynes will be had recourse to. The rapid multi- 
plication of music-halls in our towns of late years, the portentous 
diffusion of betting, and the ever-increasing railway-travelling of 
our working classes are, I conceive, signs of the craving for change 


.and excitement which monotonous occupation engenders, and 


which is not to be appeased by technical education, or banished 
by grandmotherly meddling on the part of employers. Unless the 
signs of the times are strangely misread, what our operatives in 


‘this country require are good wages, ample facilities for instruction 


and amusement, good music, accessible arf, and absolute freedom 
to regulate their own affairs. They would surely resent the dis- 
pensation—described to us in glowing terms—under which many 


- Continental operatives are content to live, a dispensation under 


which they are housed, and gardened, and tutored, and doctored, 
and co-operative-stored, and superannuated by the firm. It must 


-be confessed that a dismal sense of inexorable routine and individual 


extinction is created by the pretty picture of their well-ordered 
lives. There comes a not unwarrantable apprehension that imbe- 
cility might result in a few generations from such wholesale and 
pertinacious dry-nursing, under which crowds of men are grown, 
fed, and tended with an eye to their productiveness, just as flocks 
of Aylesbury ducks are with an eye to their plumpness; and a 
suspicion steals into the mind that the tatters and hardships of the 
gipsy’s tent are in some lights preferable to such clock-work 
comfort and prim propriety. One is almost tempted to travesty 


the Laureate and exclaim : 


Were it not better not to be 
Than live so full of industry. 


There is no doubt something attractive in the outside survey of 
a huge well-oiled, smoothly-working- social machine, but it is to be 


‘hoped that we do not include in our dreams of industrial develop- 
‘ment the conversion of the whole country into an immense factory, 


spotlessly white-washed, well ventilated, with a smokeless chimney, 
and surrounded by garden allotments, schools, museums, labora- 


‘tories, laundries, cottage hospitals, and neat cemeteries over which 


** well-groomed weeping willows” wave conventional woe. 
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The third factor in the industrial superiority of this country, 
second only in importance to physical development and health, is 
the inherited skill of our work-people—that special quickness and 
aptitude of hand and eye which are drawn from a long line of 
industrially trained ancestors. Anyone with half an eye must 
have seen how gestures and habits of movement and expression 
pass on from sire to son even when imitation was impossible, and 
must agree with George Eliot when she exclaims— 

I need a record deeper than the skin ! 

What, shall the trick of nostrils and of lips 
Descend through generations, and the soul 

That moves within our frame like God in worlds, 
Convulsing, urging, melting, withering, 

Imprint no records, leave no documents, 

Of her great history ? 

Deep imprints, elaborate documents inscribed with the history of 
many a silent and forgotten soul, exist ineach of us. All students of 
handwriting know how certain styles of penmanship run in families 
and remain unaltered under the most diverse methods of instruction, 
and all students of heredity will be prepared to admit that not only 
may the children’s teeth be set on edge because their fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, but that their fingers may be gifted with nimble- 
ness because their fathers’ brows have known the sweat of labour. 
There is one thing that cannot be manufactured to order, and 
that is the geniusof a people. It is not by the leaves of a summer, 
multitudinous though they be, but by the immemorial foliage of 
bygone years that the trunks of the forest have been built up; and it 
is not by the exertions of any one generation, but by slow increments 
of growth through centuries, that English brain and muscle have 
reached that special development which is the substratum of our 
manufacturing ability. It is certainly not in one generation that 
foreigners, with all the advantages of technical education, but with 
less handy progenitors, can acquire the manual dexterity which 
English people possess, and of which different varieties exist in 
different districts of the country, in which different kinds of in- 
dustries, involving different kinds of movements, are carried on. 
The spinners of Oldham are said to be born with a twist in their 
fingers and thumbs, and in the button-mills of Birmingham I was 
assured by experienced persons, that children brought in from 
agricultural districts are slower in picking up the manipulations 
required in that trade, and clumsier in performing them, than the 
children of Birmingham button-workers themselves. In a large 
number of industries in which English workmen excel, it is ac- 
knowledged that an inherited predisposition has had something 
to do with their excellence, and wherever, on the Continent, 
any particular industry is [conducted with peculiar skill, it is. 
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pointed out that a congenital adaptation to it exists. Thus, as 
regards the hand-loom silk-weavers of Lyons, the Technical Com- 
missioners say that their skill is simply marvellous, families 
having been for generations distinguished for dexterity and de- 
licacy in manipulations. ‘From father to son,” they remark, 
** the loom has been handed down, and the weavers meet together 
and talk of their work until technical knowledge has become 
natural to them, and skill has been raised to a high degree of 
excellence.” Of course machines, like Melchisedek, have neither 
father nor mother, and are innocent of hereditary tendencies ; 
but wherever human beings are engaged in production, the fruits 
of their labour will, in quantity or quality, bear traces, like the 
cadence of their voice and accents of their speech, of the lineage from 
which they have sprung and of the locality in which they have been 
bred. The spider spreads its web, the silkworm spins its cocoon, 
and the upholsterer bee hangs its cell with the crimson damask 
of the rose, without any technical education, and inherited skill 
must count for something in the useful arts. 

But inherited skill, the third factor in our industrial supre- 
macy, will be of small avail to human beings if it is not called 
into play by timely exercise, and this brings us to the fourth, and 
last-named factor—early training of the hand. In the affairs of 
every organ in the body, it is now recognized, there is a tide 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune, but which, if 
neglected at this critical time, leaves the organ more or less 
hopelessly stranded, and, in the case of the hand, that tide 
is in flood early in life. Writing masters attest that children 
who are left to a certain age without instruction can never 
afterwards be taught to write with grace and fluency, and a 
glance at any biographical dictionary will convince that almost 
all those who have arrived at eminence in pictorial or plastic art 
have felt the impulse to manual expression in early life, and have 
exercised themselves in it while still very young. Giotto was dis- 
covered by Cimabue, sketching on a stone one of the sheep which 
he was shepherding when only ten years old. Gainsborough gave 
proof of marked talent for landscape painting when scarcely four- 
teen. Canova modelled exquisitely in butter when thirteen years 
old. Turner exhibited in the Royal Academy at the age of fifteen. 
Sir Edwin Landseer gained the prize of the Society of Arts when 
he was thirteen. George Moreland had pictures accepted by the 
Academy when not yet ten. Thorwaldsen had made a reputation 
as a carver of the figure-heads of ships when thirteen, and Wilkie 
drew spirited portraits of his schoolfellows when only seven. And 
s0 in every employment in which the hand is used, it might be 
shown that those who have become most proficient have used the 
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hand early, and that, as an instrument, the hand is always 
awkward and unwieldy that has been left untrained in youth. 

But this great principle, that the hand that is to be really a 
hand and not a bunch of thumbs must be trained early, rests now 
no longer on empirical observations, but has a physiological 
explanation beneath it. It has now been established by the 
researches of Hughlings-Jackson, Ferrier, and others, that the 
brain is not as it was at one time supposed, a single organ acting as 
a whole, but a congeries of organs capable of more or less indepen- 
dent action. The brain, it has been shown, may be roughly 
divided into a sensory and a motor area, and an area that is not 
demonstrably either sensory or motor, the last-named lying in 
front, and being probably concerned in the higher mental pro- 
cesses, the second, lying behind and below, being the receptacle 
of the impressions poured in by the senses, and the third, lying 
in the middle, being the fountain of all muscular movements in 
which will, intention, or memory are involved. And it has been 
further shown that this motor area, lying in the middle of the 
brain, is made up of a number of distinct centres, presiding over 
groups of muscles, and excitation of which is followed by definite 
movements. This is clearly exhibited in Ferrier’s experiments. 
The animal, let us say a monkey, deeply asleep from chloroform, 
lies on the table before the Professor. The top of the skull is 
rapidly removed, the membranes are divided, and the living but 
slumbrous brain is exposed to view. The Professor then touching 
certain points on the surface of the brain, with the electrodes con- 
nected with a galvanic battery, produces with unerring precision 
whatever movements may be desired. I will cause the monkey, 
he says, to close its hand; he touches a particular convolution, 
when instantly the fist is clenched. I will cause it, he goes on, 
to move its tail; he touches another point, and the caudal appen- 
dage (if it happens to have one) is wagged vigorously. I will 
cause it, he continues, to protrude its tongue; he touches another 
point, and out comes the unruly member. And so on through 
movements of the lip and nostril, leg and foot, hand and arm, 
trunk and head, mouth and eyes. In every instance the definite 
movement predicted follows on the galvanic stimulation of the 
appropriate centre, and the same movement invariably follows the 
stimulation of the same centre. To the uninitiated observer, 
the whole process looks like magic or an ingenious trick, and one 
layman who witnessed it was with difficulty persuaded that the 
monkey was not made of gutta-percha and fitted with springs. 
Not more certainly does the piano respond by certain notes to 
the depression of certain keys than does the brain answer by defi- 
nite movements to the electric touch of certain defined centres. 
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Now these motor centres, which have been experimentally 
demonstrated in the brains of animals, have been proved by the 
demonstrations of that arch-vivisector disease—who is always per- 
forming the cruelest experiments on human beings, and without 
anesthetics—to exist in the human brain in exactly the same 
order that they do in the brains of animals, so that we are scien- 
tifically entitled to affirm that a large area in the middle of the 
human brain is made up of motor centres, and that amongst these 
motor centres there is a series or group which presides over the 
movements of the hand and arm. But in speaking of this 
middle region of the brains and the centres included in it as 
motor, it must be mentioned that the word motor is used in a 
special sense. These centres are not motor simply in the sense 
of sending forth motor impulses in response to excitation from 
without—the reflex centres in the spinal cord can do that—but 
motor in the sense of being the springs of movements dictated by 
the will, or necessary for the expression of thought or emotion, or 
the gratification of desire, and in the sense of being the repository 
of the chronicles of all the knowledge that our muscular operations 
have put us in possession of. Ideal movements form a no less 
important element in our intellectual acquisitions than ideally 
revived sensations which we have experienced, and the muscles 
not only obey the commands of volition, but vastly increase our 
information and furnish us with indispensable instruments of 
thought. The crudest analysis of our ideas at once reveals to us 
that we have very few that are of purely sensory composition, and 
that very few objects are known to us by their sensory characters 
alone. If we conjure up before us the idea of an orange, we have 
a revival in memory not merely of the brilliant patch of colour 
that affected the retina, and of the fragrance that titillated the 
olfactory nerves, but of the circular sweep of the eyeballs caused 
by the movements of the muscles in travelling round the circum- 
ference of the figure. If we recall in memory some bygone conver- 
sation, or a passage from some favourite author, we revive not 
merely the sounds of the words or the vision of the printed symbols 
representing them, but the actual movements of the muscles of the 
chest, larynx, tongue, and lips that were necessary for their 
articulation. Brain motor centres are incessantly taking an 
indispensable share in our mental life, and mind would be as 
impossible without them as would the circulation of the blood 
without one ventricle of the heart; and besides this, they are 
constantly animating and controlling our muscular apparatus in 
all its intelligent applications. It is plain, then, that the highest 
possible functional activity of these centres is a thing to be aimed 
at with a view to general mental power, as well as with a view 
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to muscular expertness ; and as the hand centres hold a prominent 
place amongst the motor centres, and are in relation with an 
organ which, in prehension, in touch, and in a thousand different 
combinations of movement, adds enormously to our intellectual 
resources, besides enabling us to give almost unlimited expression 
to our thoughts and sentiments, it is plain that the highest possible 
functional activity of these hand centres is of paramount conse- 
quence, not less to mental grasp them to industrial success. And 
that this highest functional activity of the hand centres is 
only to be reached through the exercise of the hand, and the 
early exercise of the hand, I shall next endeavour to show. 

Motor centres in the brain, although capable, in a way, of spon- 
taneous and independent action, do not, asa rule, act singly, butin 
combined and blended action with each other and with sensory 

centres, and in order that centre may thus co-operate with centre, 
pathways of communication must be opened between them. The 
little nerve cells that form the active part of each centre—the 
hidden arcana of the mental forces—must put forth buds and 
branches, or arms to entertwine, or join hands with branches or 
arms from the cells of other centres, and innumerable cross-roads, 
loops and circuits must be opened up and worn smooth by traffic, in 
order that a brain potential may become a brain actual. A brain 
that is to be serviceable must be used and well used, and what is 
true of a brain is true of all its parts. A brain centre that is to be 
serviceable must be used and well used; and so it follows that the 
hand centres, if they are to be serviceable, must be used and well 
used. Ifa brain or centre is not used at all it undergoes degenera- 
tion, if it is imperfectly used it becomes weak and sluggish, if it is 
excessively used it becomes irritable and unstable. And the just 
use of every brain centre necessarily implies the just use of the 
bodily organs with which it is in connection. It is impossible to 
use a brain dissevered from a body, a visual centre cut off from the 
eye, a motor centre cut off from its tributary muscles. It is impos- 
sible to establish communication between centre and centre, unless 
the parts subtending these centres are used. A muscle, the nerve 
of which has been divided so that it can no longer receive messages 
from its centre, undergoes fatty degeneration, and becomes perma- 
nently useless, and a centre that is separated from its peripheral 
sphere undergoes degeneration and becomes uselessalso. Gudden, 
a Swiss physiologist, has shown that if the eye of a young pigeon 
be enucleated, the visual centre in the brain will be found shortly 
afterwards to have wasted away; and it is a common observation 
that in persons who have been long bed-ridden by chronic disease, 
and debarred from all muscular exercise, the whole motor area of 
the brain is, after death, more or less atrophied and water-logged. 
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It is unquestionably essential to the welfare of all motor centres, 
and especially of the large and complicated motor centres of the 
hand, that the parts with which they are immediately connected 
should be used in an active and varied manner. 

But I must go a little farther than this, and maintain that use, to 
be truly useful to brain centres, must be resorted to, at the proper 
time, and that exercise has an even more significant relation to the 
growth and development of centres than to the maintenance of 
their healthy activity. 

The several centres of the brain do not expand and blossom all at 
once. They evolve gradually and in succession, and in every brain 
there are at one and the same time zones of budding spring, of luxu- 
riant summer, and of harvest, opulent or meagre as the case may be. 
In the first months of life the human brain is smooth on its surface, 
as the brains of many animals are permanently (the rabbit for in- 
stance) ; and it is during infancy, childhood, and youth, that the con- 
volutions, or foldings on its surface, which so largely increase its area, 
make their appearance, while at the same time the cells in the grey 
matter, which at birth are round, put forth buds and filaments, and 
become caudate, stellate, and branched. The brain may go on 
increasing in size up till twenty-five years of age, but it is during 
infancy and childhood that it grows most rapidly ; and then it is 
that the convolutions are rounded off, and the centres evolved, not 
all contemporaneously, but in definite order and at different rates ; 
then it is that the cells in each centre are plastic, mobile, and pro- 
lific, and may be stimulated to extend their connections. I need 
scarcely remark that the infant uses its leg muscles in walking 
long before its articulatory muscles in speech, the explanation of 
this being that the motor centres of the leg, in the brain, are in 
advance in their development of the motor centres of the tongue 
and lips. We now know that each centre has its own nascent or 
growth period, which is sometimes very short, as it must be in the 
centre in which the movements of sucking are co-ordinated, and 
sometimes very long, as in those in which are co-ordinated the 
movements of the hand, from its first feeble grasp, up to its con- 
summate achievements in shaping and making. But whether the 
nascent period be long or short, it is of signal importance to the 
whole future of the centre, that it should be taken advantage 
of while it lasts, and that the organs. related to the centre should 
be duly exercised during its continuance. If the nascent period 
is permitted to slip past unimproved, no subsequent labour or 
assiduity will compensate for the loss thus sustained. 

As regards the sensory centres there is not much danger of their 
remaining unexercised ; for unless you shut a boy up in a dark 
and silent chamber, or blindfold him and stuff his ears with 
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cotton-wool, you can scarcely prevent him from using his eyes and 
ears, while the probability is that his palate, if he be left to 
himself, will suffer rather from over-indulgence than from defec- 
tive stimulation. But as regards the motor centres the case is 
very different, for we can restrain the use of the muscles as a whole 
or in groups, and deprive them of that healthy activity which is 
needful for their own development and for the well-balanced 
growth of the brain. We can pin boys down on benches, we can 
restrain them for restlessness, we can coerce them to walk sedately, 
we can withhold their hands from exploration and mischief, and 
their whole bodies from rollicking activity ; and in doing so we are 
modifying the development of their brains. In two cases since the 
definition of the centres by Ferrier was accomplished, post 
mortem examinations have been made on the bodies of adult 
men who had each lost a leg in early infancy, and in the 
brains of both of them the centre for the lost leg was found 
somewhat stunted and undeveloped. On the other hand, post 
mortem examinations have been performed on the bodies of 
several men who had had a leg amputated after they had 
grown up, and had lived for many years thereafter, and in 
their brains the leg-centres have always been found of fully 
average size; from which it may be deduced that a brain motor 
centre, cheated of appropriate exercise at its nascent or growth 
period, does not develop properly, but that the same centre if 
deprived of appropriate exercise after it is once fully developed, 
does not necessarily dwindle and decay. In the latter case, having, 
during its development, formed communications with many other 
centres, it is not altogether thrown out of the circle of mental life 
when the limb, which informs it, and by which it is informed, is 
removed, but may still continue to take part in ideation, and to 
maintain its nutrition by adequate functional activity. 

Now if the argument that the development of motor centres in 
the brain hinges in a great degree on the movements and excercises 
of youth has been followed and accepted, it will be readily under- 
stood how important the nature of the part played by early 
exercise of the hand is in evoking inherited skill, and in creating 
the industrial capabilities of a nation. It will be readily perceived 
how essential it is still to insist on early exercises of the hand, if 
our industrial superiority is to be maintained. The nascent or 
development period of the hand centres has not yet been 
accurately measured off; it probably extends from the first year 
to the end of adolescence ; but there can be no doubt that its most 
active epoch is from the fourth to the fifteenth year, after which 
these centres become comparatively fixed and stubborn. Hence it 
can be understood that boys and girls whose hands have been left 
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altogether untrained up to the fifteenth year are practically 
incapable of high manual efficiency ever afterwards. And hence 
we can comprehend how, by keeping the children of our working- 
classes without hand-training, and in school up to that age, 
pouring over books, by cramming them with decimals and 
geography, while their hands hang flaccid, and their digits grow 
clumsy and stiff, by withholding them from timely exercise in 
handicraft, we should be doing our best to abolish the skill of our 
next generation of workers. It has been urged lately by men of 
light and leading—amongst others by Mr. Wilson, head-master of 
Clifton College—that the age of compulsory elementary educa- 
tion should be prolonged by a year or two, but it is earnestly 
to be trusted that very careful inquiries will be instituted 
before any step of that sort is sanctioned. To me it seems not 
unlikely that such an extension of verbal at the expense of manual 
education would defeat the very object which those recommending 
it hold in view, and tend ultimately to banish manual dexterity and 
expertness from our shores. All practical men with whom I have 
conversed on the subject, have agreed that the manual training 
of the artizan or operative should not be postponed beyond the 


fourteenth year, and that the shop or factory is the only school in 


which thorough manual training can be obtained. Book learning 
is an excellent thing in due season, but so is hand learning, and 
the one should not be allowed to usurp the place of the other. An 
infant taken from the cradle and reared in swaddling bands so as 
to be deprived of all muscular movement, and thus of the stimulus 
requisite to the development of the motor centres in its cerebrum, 
would almost infallibly grow up an idiot, and the boy who is reared 
with his hands bandaged, physically or morally, or who is by any 
means withheld from ample exercise and varied discipline of these 
wonderful and willing organs, must grow up, to some extent, feeble 
and incapable. Depend {upon it that much of the confusion of 
thought, awkwardness, bashfulness, stutterings, stupidity, and 
irresolution which we encounter in the world, and even in highly 
educated men and women, is dependent on defective or misdirected 
muscular training, and that the thoughtful and diligent cultivation 
of this is conducive to breadth of mind as well as to breadth of 
shoulders. Depend upon it that there is much virtue, intellectual 
and moral, in a trade well learned, and that a strong, steady, adroit 
and obedient.right hand is one of man’s proudest possessions—as 
proud a possession asa glib tongue, for there must be a strong, 
steady, adroit and obedient brain behind to drive it. 

The most learned and affluent Jews have always been taught a 
trade. Spinosa made spectacles, and Mendelssohn spun silk, and 
I would firmly maintain that every boy, no matter what his social 
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position or prospects may be, should learn some handicraft, and 
that every girl should be brought up to ply her fingers deftly. In 
secondary and high schools, shops for manual training are very 
desirable, and such shops have indeed been provided in some of 
them, though perhaps they are not utilized as systematically and 
generally as they might be. Clearness and precision of thought, 
besides some vulgar usefulness, would flow from a brief apprentice- 
ship served in them during the course of the longer apprenticeship 
to letters, and it would be a preservative to mental health, to 
studious brain-workers, and harassed business-men all their days, to 
have an interesting mechanical occupation to which to turn. In 
central elementary schools, like those in Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham, into which are gathered the more promising and 
advanced pupils from the ordinary elementary schools of the town 
or city, to be trained as managers, foremen, workmen of a superior 
class, or for even higher walks in life, and in which the period of 
elementary education is prolonged, workshops should certainly be 
established, so that the hand centres may not lie fallow too long. 
Such manual schools, attached to higher elementary schools, even 
although they may not shorten the subsequent apprenticeship, still 
do valuable work ; but I question much whether success can attend 
the attempt to annex such schools to ordinary Board or deno- 
minational schools. The fact is that elementary schools, with the 
Code hanging over them and crippled by the system of payment 
by results, have already quite enough to do. The withdrawal of 
scholars for two or three hours a week, for manual instruction, 
from the obligatory school work, while the requirements of exa- 
miners remained the same, could only lead to increased over- 
pressure. The expense and practical difficulty also of providing 
tools, material, and instruction at a large number of schools 
must always stand in the way of the multiplication of school work- 
shops. The attempt to provide such workshops in connection with 
two Board Schools in Manchester has proved a failure, and when 
I visited these workshops three years ago they were abandoned 
to dust and dilapidation, containing only some warped benches, 
impossible lathes, broken tools, and very uncouth specimens of 
carpentry. The manual training in our elementary schools, and 
during elementary education ages, which is, as it has been argued, 
of such high consequence to the industrial future of the country, 
which is, by stimulating growth in the hand centres in the brain 
when they are in their most mobile and ductile and active state, to 
preserve our national skill, and brace the sinews of the national 
character, is, I believe, to be most readily and effectually obtained 
in drawing and modelling. These should be an obligatory part of 
school work, and should be taught only by those who have a know- 
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ledge of them, and have been trained in the art of teaching them. 
Living as we have done, at any rate in the industrial hives of 
England, in the midst of much ugliness, and destitute of the art 
traditions and art treasures of some continental countries, we have 
hitherto neglected art education, and have been content that drawing 
should be taught by making shaky copies of hideous lithographs of 
landscapes and cottages, in which “a decent straight line would,” it 
has been said, “‘ be regarded as a blemish and unpicturesque.” But 
we are awakening to a better sense of the value of drawing as a 
branch of education, and as the best preliminary education for the 
hand. We are learning that drawing when taught badly is mis- 
chievous and a waste of time, but when taught truly is conducive 
to accuracy of observation, to reasoning from effect to cause, to 
habits of neatness, to the love of the beautiful and true, and to 
that hand-skill which it is of such vital consequence to us to retain. 
By some mitigation of the demands of inspectors in compulsory 
and class subjects, and by some re-arrangement of our school 
curriculum, time must be found for the thorough and methodical 
teaching of drawing, which in infant schools should occupy one 
half the school time, and in elementary schools hold a more 
prominent and honoured place than it has heretofore done. 
Drawing and modelling, it appears to me, offer the true universal 
training of the hand, the best exercise for the hand centres in the 
brain, and the most suitable introduction to the handicrafts which 
the great bulk of our people must follow for a living. Now that 
the age at which manual occupations are begun has been raised, 
and properly raised, in order that elementary education may be 
secured, drawing and modelling have assumed a new importance as 
branches of education. The time to begin the training of the 
hand is in the infant school, and not after passing the sixth 
standard. 

In those admirable technical schools which are springing up in 
our large towns, to serve as connecting links between the elemen- 
tary school and the workshop, and in which the foremen, managers, 
and the most skilled artizans of the future will, in all probability, 
receive some part of their training, instruction in drawing, and 
more especially in drawing with rule and compass, will, in con- 
junction with instruction in the rudiments of science bearing upon 
industry, take an exalted position.. The organization of these 
schools at present leaves little to be desired, and the work which 
they are already accomplishing is of conspicuous value; but here, 
again, we must guard ourselves against expecting too much from 
them, and against extending unduly the time spent in them, re- 
membering that the workshop is still, and ever must be, the best 
school for the foreman, and that downright experience is the 
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choicest training for the practical man. ‘‘ The training of the 
shop,” said Mr. Reynolds, the founder and able and energetic 
superintendent of the Technical School at Manchester, in an inter- 
view which I had with him a short time ago, “‘ is, and always must 
be, superior to that of any technical or manual school. It is 
carried on under a sense of responsibility, and with a conscious- 
ness that penalties attach to failure in it, and, above all, it is real 
and earnest.” Mr. Reynolds’ remarks recalled to me the old story of 
the amateur angler who went to fish in a Scotch stream, provided 
with the finest rod and reel that money could buy, the most in- 
visible tackle, and the most improved fly-hooks, and who, having 
flogged the water for hours without getting a nibble, had the mor- 
tification of seeing an old fisherman near him pull out the trout 
by dozens, with nothing but a bit of stick and a string. Puzzled 
and disappointed, he at last went up to the old man and asked him, 
‘What is the meaning of this? How comes it that I, with the 
most perfect appliances, catch nothing, while you, with only the 
clumsiest tools, are so successful?” To which the old man an- 
swered: “The meaning o’t, Sir, I tak’ to be this, that I’m 
fishin’ for fish, and ye’re fishin’ for fun.” The story seems to me 
to illustrate the difference which must, to some extent, exist between 
technical school and workshop training, and to explain the greater 


intensity of purpose and better practical results which must 
attend the latter. 


JamzEs CrICHTON-BROWNE. 
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Norwirnstanpine the punctual and unexpected expedition with 
which the remaining clauses of the Local Government Bill were 
disposed of in the House of Commons, it seems almost inevitable, 
at the moment at which we write, that the Session will have to be 
resumed in November. Moreover, the amount of work standing 
over, should Parliament adjourn in the middle of August, will be 
considerable ; and some experts compute that its despatch will 
occupy the Legislature at least seven weeks. What is the real 
cause of a situation which must be equally disagreeable to the 
bulk of members on both sides of the House? There has been, no 
doubt, a certain amount of deliberate obstruction on the part of 
the Opposition, though somewhat less than the experience of 
recent years had led us to look for; and there has been no little 
waste of time of a less directly intentional character, by men who 
love to hear themselves talk, and who talk so loudly that they 
cannot compress the little they have to say into a reasonable 
compass of time. But these influences can no longer be regarded 
as exceptional. On the contrary we shall do well to accept them 
as an inevitable portion of the normal dispensation of Parlia- 
mentary life. The House of Commons will never again be a body 
so imbued with business habits as to be able to purge itself of the 
reproach of wanton garrulousness. Vanity and vindictiveness, in 
other words, love of notoriety and Party spirit, are now the two 
passions that chiefly influence its conduct; and it is useless 
to hope for their disappearance or diminution. Ministries will, 
therefore, be wise to take account of this circumstance, and to lay 
before our legislators in future a shorter and less ambitious list of 
Measures for their consideration. It may reasonably be hoped 
that some time must elapse before a Cabinet need again commit 
itself to the task of passing so large and complicated a Measure as 
the Local Government Bill, though we do not forget that goodly 
fragments of it have been remitted to the Session of next year. 
People ought to know, by this time, that what may be called the 
formal and inevitable business of the Session, such as Supply, 
occupies about one-third of the period during which Parliament 
sits. Another third ought to be allowed for the unexpected and the 
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arts of faction. Thus only one-third is left for new legislation. 
Why the Public Services cannot be provided for, say every three 
years, instead of every year, would be unintelligible to anyone who 
was not himself deeply impregnated with the suspicious, com- 
bative, and busybody spirit that animates the Lower Branch of 
the Legislature. We are aware, however, that complaint is 
futile. The House of Commons is far too much occupied 
with verbal wrangling to be conscious of the discredit into 
which it has fallen with all observant and tranquil persons. 
Unfortunately, Governments do nothing to correct its evil 
propensities. On the contrary, they minister to these by that 
fatal habit of want of candour and courage that has eaten into the 
very marrow of our public men. The Government would, in our 
opinion, have done well to address Parliament at the beginning of 
the Session in some such language as the following. ‘ We are 
aware that you are expecting to have a Local Government Bill laid 
before you; and laid before you it shall be, as soon as there is 
ample time for its adequate and calm discussion. It has been 
prepared, and we will introduce it at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. But though it is an ambitious Measure, from whose 
introduction we are likely to acquire considerable credit and 
popularity, it is not so urgent as certain smaller and less 
sensational pieces of legislation that have long been awaiting their 
turn. The Railway Rates Bill, the Tithes Bill, and certain 
proposals for strengthening the defences of the Empire, are, 
in our opinion, far more pressing, and it is to these and 
these only we shall at present invite your attention.” Had 
this novel but common-sense course been adopted, there would 
have been no occasion for an Autumn Sitting, and the Legislature 
would have been able to deal with practical business in a tranquil 
and deliberate temper. There is no such certain cause of heat as 
hurry; and hurry and passion are not to be avoided, if people are 
expected, or are permitted, to undertake a greater number of tasks 
than can possibly be performed in the time allotted to them. 

We confess that, from the outset, we seriously questioned the 
wisdom of the course resolved on by the Cabinet, of offering Mr. 
Parnell and his friends a Special Commission for the investigation 
of the charge preferred against them by the Times newspaper ; and 
everything that has happened since the offer was made has only 
confirmed us in that view. If Mr. Parnell and his allies really 
wished the allegations to be investigated, and had they really 
believed they could rebut the charges made against them, they would 
long ago have had recourse to those measures of redress that are at 
the disposal of every citizen. It was quite certain that they would 
either fence with and finally refuse the special and exceptional 
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Tribunal offered them by the Government, or that they would 
succeed in reducing its powers below the limit of practical efficiency. 
It will perhaps be said that their tactics have proved that 
they shrink from a full and exhaustive enquiry. But proved 
in the estimation of whom? Their friends are not of that 
opinion, or profess not to be of that opinion. Their Glad- 
stonian allies will not for one moment allow that their conduct 
has proved anything of the kind; nor was there even the smallest 
chance of their allowing it. It is to their interest to believe Mr. 
Parnell an honest man and a blameless patriot; and, in Party 
strife, men judge according to their interests and their passions, 
not according to their judgment or their consciences. If Mr. Parnell 
had appealed in the ordinary way, to an ordinary Judge and an 
ordinary Jury, he would in vain have protested that they were 
influenced by Party passions, and that he could not receive justice 
at their hands. But from the moment the selection and nomina- 
tion of the Tribunal was transferred to the House of Commons, it 
was certain that the whole question would be treated in the usual 
House of Commons fashion, and that the interests of justice and 
the cause of truth would be completely obscured under a storm of 
personal and Party recriminations. 


- The public are not to be blamed, if they have regarded the visit 
paid by the German Emperor to the Czar as a political event of 
the highest importance, and one pregnant with change in the 
situation of affairs on the European Continent. Only too many 
of the instructors of public opinion, weary of the apparent 
stationariness of the Eastern Question, notwithstanding the 
dangers and the difficulties with which it is surrounded, have 
abandoned themselves to unbridled speculation as to the intentions 
of Monarchs and the policy of Statesmen. They would have 
done better to exhibit more patience and more caution, and not to 
allow the legitimate inferences accruing from a dispassionate 
contemplation of the various and conflicting forces at work, to be 
overthrown by the easily explained acts of neighbourly courtesy 
paid by one Emperor to another. The visit of the Emperor 
William to St. Petersburg was imperatively called for by con- 
siderations alike of personal good will and diplomatic tact. Prince 
Bismarck will exhaust every diplomatic and ceremonial expedient 
at his disposal before allowing a patent breach to be observed 
between Germany and Russia; and so long as Russia is content to 
be paid with courtly visits and fair words, Germany will persist in 
the sagacious mancuvre. There are good reasons for believing 
that the young German Emperor, withhis ideas of Divine right and 
personal government, entertains no little sympathy for the Czar and 
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for the mixture of militarism and bureaucratic“administration with 
which the domestic affairs of Russia are managed. But one must be a 
novice in politics to suppose that the European! policy of Germany 
will be shaped, or even materially modified, by the individual 
sympathies of the Head of the State. The strongest feeling in 
the breast of every ruling member of the }House of Hohenzollern 
is the good of Germany; and the good of Germany, while it 
forbids the formation of a genuine-alliance ;with Russia, at the 
same time demands that the expansive and expanding ambition of 
Russia should be directed, not against Germany, but against other 
Powers. Accordingly, so long as Russia can be duped into drawing 
a distinction between Austria and Germany, Germany reaps the 
advantage of the deception. At the same time, there is no reason 
to suppose that Russia is really deceived; since: the affectation of 
friendship between Germany and Russia suits both Powers equally 
well. Under cover of this standing piece of political imposture, 
Russia can go on increasing the dimensions and improving the 
organization of its already colossal army; and, aided by the same 
circumstance, France can continue pursuing the:same course. In 
order thoroughly to understand how this works, we have only to 
ask ourselves what was the relative military strength, ten years 
ago, of Russia and France on the one hand, and Germany and 
Austria on the other, and what is their relative} strength at the 
present moment. Slowly and steadily, France and Russia have 
been gaining ground at the expense of the other two Powers; and 
if the same pace be maintained for another five years, the benefit 
to France and Russia will become more apparent. 

All, therefore, that Germany will ever extort from Russia is a pro- 
longation of the provisional period of peace by which Russia and 
France are the principal gainers. Prince Bismarck has several 
times proclaimed that his main object is the maintenance of peace. 
But his penetration must be much poorer than it used to be if he does 
not perceive that peace will assuredly not be maintained for ever, 
and that its provisional maintenance is not operating to the advantage 
of Germany. No doubt, with the advance of years—he is now 
‘seventy-three—he becomes more and more inclined to remit to his 
successors the task of dealing with this difficulty. But it is necessary 
to remove all misconception from people’s minds concerning the 
actual situation, if they are to understand the continued self-control 
of Russia under a condition of affairs peculiarly exasperating. It is 
sometimes suggested that the Bulgarians will by their own discords 
absolve Russia from the necessity of chastising them. But these 
are mere phrases. No matter how discordant the condition of 
Bulgaria may become, the Bulgarians will never propose to have 
harmony restored among them by the intervention of the Czar; and 
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even if they could run thus counter to their own aspirations, 
Austria could not permit the unnatural demand to be gratified. 
What is still known as the Bulgarian Question will assuredly never 
be solved without war, and that is why Russia goes on adding to its 
armaments, in the well-grounded belief that force, if sufficiently 
forcible, can always set aside both public Treaties and national 
aspirations. 

The German Emperor, on leaving St. Petersburg, proceeded to 
Stockholm, and will repair to Copenhagen before returning to 
Berlin. In the course of the autumn he will pay a visit to the 
Emperor of Austria ; and there are grounds for hoping that he will 
cross the Alps and have an interview with the King of Italy. But 
where? In Rome, say the Italians. Anywhere but in Rome, say 
the champions of the Papacy. It is pretty certain, however, that if 
the visit be paid at all, it will have to be paid in Rome; and the 
Emperor William is not likely to feel any scruples on the subject. 
The Emperor of Austria, as a Roman Catholic Sovereign, naturally 
abstains from wounding the feelings of the Head of the Church to. 
which he belongs. But the German Emperor is subject to no such 
obligation, and is bound to take note only of political considerations. 
By the time the young monarch has visited his Austrian and Italian 
allies, all the foolish speculations that have sprung out of his 
journey to St. Petersburg will have faded away, and people will 
once clearly perceive that Germany, Austria, and Italy are united 
by a common bond, because they have common interests, whereas 
none of them can be united by a binding tie to Russia, since none 
of them is interested in the growth and expansion of Russian power. 

France alone has cause to rejoice at Russian armaments; and 
trusting some day to find them useful, France pushes on its own 
armaments with equal zeal. But France, like Russia, | vill not 
hear, of war—as yet. The Republic has been celebrating its 
National Festival, which falls on the Fourteenth of July; and, 
this year, the presence of some eighteen hundred Provincial 
Mayors at the Review of the Garrison of the Capital, and after- 
wards at a Grand Banquet presided over by M. Carnot, added 
liveliness to the scene. Further animation was lent to it by the 
grotesque proceedings of General Boulanger, who seized the occa- 
sion again to demand the Revision. of the Constitution, to resign 
his seat in the Chamber, to compel M. Floquet, by outrageous 
insults, to challenge him to a duel, and finally to spit himself on 
the point of that gentleman’s sword. A more ludicrous ending to 
a duel never happened even in France. General Boulanger jis, in 
his own estimation and that of his backer, the First Soldier of 
France, and M. Floquet. as an obese civilian of sixty, whom the 
General had compared to the usher of a second-rate school. To 
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be overcome in a fencing bout by such an adversary ought to 
dispose finally of M. Boulanger’s claims to play the part of a hero. 
He quickly recovered from his wound; and one of the first items 
of intelligence brought to him, on his convalescence, was his 
crushing electoral defeat in the Ardéche. At the same time, M. 
Carnot was making a highly successful political journey in Dau- 
phiné, expressing himself at each centre of industry he visited 
with brevity, force, and discretion. The Comte de Paris has spread 
another Manifesto, which has produced no effect whatever. The 
Parliamentary Session has been brought to a close; and every- 
thing in France seems to point to a tranquil autumn. 

Perhaps we ought to record the recovery by the King of Servia 
of the Crown Prince, whom Queen Natalie wishes to educate in 
her own Russian sentiments, and in the proceedings taken by the 
King to obtain a divorce from his Consort. Were they two private 
individuals, there would be no difficulty in assigning the bulk of 
the blame for the conjugal breach to the King. Unfortunately, 
while the private life of the Queen is open to no reproach, she has 
uniformly intrigued with the King’s enemies for the purpose of 
subjecting Servia to the influence and authority of Russia. It is 
somewhat significant that the German authorities should have 
compelled her to leave Wiesbaden and quit German territory; 
a course of action that can scarcely be interpreted at Saint Peters- 
burg into a desire on the part of Germany to prefer the good 
graces of Russia to the convenience and safety of Austria. 


July 26th. 
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(N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Maritime Dangers and Defence. 


To toe Eprrors or THe “ Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN 


In his very interesting article in the National Review for July 
1888, Sir Samuel Baker asks whether, in International Law, a private 
vessel is justified in attacking, except when authorized by a Royal 
Warrant, an enemy man-of-war ? 

In the year 1812, this question was raised in the Court of Vice- 
Admiralty at Nova Scotia; when Vice-Admiral Sawyer petitioned the 
Court to authorize the delivery of a captured privateer, the Curlew, 
to persons authorized by the said Admiral to receive that vessel, and 
employ her as a cruiser against the enemy. The Admiral added that 
“ the said vessel is immediately wanted for His Majesty’s service.” 

This petition was refused, and, in giving judgment, Dr. Croke stated 
that, “‘ by the law of nations, as well as by the municipal law of this 
country, no private vessel can cruise against the enemy, but under a 
lawful commission. The power of granting such commission is the 
right only of the Sovereign, or of those to whom he has deputed it. 
. . . By the law of nations, if any private subjects cruise against the 
enemy, without such commission, they are liable to be treated as 
pirates.” (See Stewart's Reports, V.C. Nova Scotia, 1803-1813, page 
826.) 

The principle embodied in this decision, though questioned by 
Wheaton and Kent, may now be considered as an accepted part of 
International Law. 

On the other hand, private vessels have an undoubted right to defend 
themselves, and therefore to assume the offensive in self-defence. 

If during war an enemy man-of-war approaches a private vessel, not 
under neutral protection, the captain of such vessel is justified, special 
circumstances apart, in believing that the enemy intends to capture his 
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ship. He may, therefore, do his best to capture or sink such man-of- 
war, and if himself captured, can claim to be treated as a prisoner of 
war, 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Hersert Hares. 


The Dairy Question. 


To tae Eprrors or THE “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

We have heard a great deal lately about technical education ; it 
has been written about, it has been talked about, Royal Commissions 
have sat upon it, and Departmental Committees have reported on it. 
Yet nothing useful seems to have come of all this talk and incubation. 
Skilled labour is still at a premium, and unskilled labour is still at a 
discount, a very considerable discount, judging from the terrible desti- 
tution which occurs with ominous regularity, and is almost entirely 
confined to unskilled or inexpert labourers. 

In the meantime, while we are talking and incubating, and hatching 
nothing, foreign countries are acting without any talk or fuss, and are 
cutting us out with respect to many occupations and industries, pro- 
minent amongst which, just now, is that of butter-making. English 
dairy-farmers, taken as a class, are indeed in bad case. They do not 
know how to make good butter, or, at any rate, butter that is uniformly 
good, and they cannot get competent dairymaids. Indeed, they have 
some difficulty in getting dairymaids of any kind. This is particularly 
the case in arable districts, where dairy-farming has been neglected to 
such an extent that it has been said that there is hardly a dairy in a 
county such as that of Norfolk, which could undertake to supply a club 
or hotel in London with good butter of uniform quality. And this 
incapacity exists more or less all over England and Scotland, and exists 
with regard to cheese as well as butter. To such a depth of incapacity 
has Great Britain fallen, that a few years back certain associations of 
farmers in the south-west of Scotland wishing to improve their system 
of dairying, endeavoured to obtain a skilled teacher in the art of butter- 
making, but could not discover one in this country, and found them- 
selves obliged to send to Denmark, and engage a Dane to teach them 
how to make butter. And now listen to this. Thirty years ago Danish 
butter was reported, with truth, to be execrably bad; to-day it is recog- 
nized as of the finest quality, and, as a whole, superior to the mass of 
that which is made in England. Danish butter is uniform in quality, 
and that quality is uniformly good ; it is made on one carefully deve- 
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loped plan. English butter, on the other hand, is made on no one 
system, but varied according to the fancy, whim, or incapacity of 
individual dairymaids ; and the result is that no two farms make it 
alike, and few make it really good. 

It is hardly creditable to the British nation to be so far behindhand 
in an important agricultural industry, and this at a time when, owing 
to the larger extent to which arable land is being converted into pasture, 
dairy-farming is increasing in importance. And, lest it should be 
supposed that the instance given above is a solitary and exceptional one, 
it may be worth while to mention that South Australia and New Zealand 
have sent over here for expert dairymen, but have not been able to 
obtain them in this country, while a British association who wanted 
skilled teachers of cheese-making have found themselves obliged to go 
to the United States and to Canada for competent instructors ; and two 
years ago the managers of a Cheshire dairy-school failed to find an 
efficient teacher of butter-making in Great Britain. The fact is that 
while we, in this country, have been discussing abstract theories, and 
indulging in fanciful ideas on the subject of the education of the people, 
we have lost sight of the necessity for giving them practical instruction 
in the industrial arts. A Suffolk farmer hit the nail on the head when 
he said, quite recently, ‘‘ I want a boy to be taught all about a horse, 
@ pig, and a cow, instead of about boa-constrictors and hippopotami.” 
That is to say, he wanted his boys to be taught the habits of ordinary 
animals, plants, and objects that they would meet with in their everyday 
life, instead of being indulged in lectures on the manners and customs 
of animals in far away parts of the globe, which they would probably 
never visit. Our ideas on the subject of education are too doctrinaire, 
too theoretical, too academical, to suit the necessities of the agriculturist 
and dairy-farmer. Here are two reasons given by a Suffolk farmer for 
the deterioration of butter in this country. On the one hand, our 
working classes have been educated to such a pitch that the girls have 
got independent, and too proud altogether to do dairy-work; and, on 
the other hand, farmers’ wives and daughters have given so little 
attention to the subject that they are not competent to instruct those 
of the labourers’ daughters who are willing to learn dairy-work. A 
pretty picture truly, of pride and aparged conspiring to make Denmark 
make herself 80 efficient that now she is able to do. that which thirty 
years ago she was then, and we are still, unable to do aes 

The, answer is a simple one. Because the State has taken. in hand 
the practical instruction of the people in the art of butter-making, and 
at a cost of only about £5, 000 or £6,000 a& year has ¢ established 4 number 
of, stations throughout the country, whence, under, the direction and 
control of two competent men, practical instruction is taken into the 
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heart of the pasture districts and disseminated all round the neighbour- 
hood. Is it impossible to do something of the same kind in England ? 
The nation already spends large sums of money in the endeavour to 
spread a theoretical knowledge of Science and of Art—with capital letters. 
—throughout the country ; is it too much to hope that it will condescend 
to come down from its lofty flight and devote a little of its attention, 
its care, and its money to such a very mundane matter as the practice 
of butter-making. We are terrible theorists and faddists, and are apt 
to go crazy over our pet theories. For some time past we have been 
hard at work trying to “ elevate” the masses, and have devoted much 
time and energy, and goods and money, to the endeavour to instil into 
their minds a love of Art as understood at South Kensington ; but we 
have neglected to teach them the very useful, if less etherial, art of 
making butter. And the only practical way of enabling Great Britain 
to compete, not only with Denmark, but also with Germany, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, and even Russia, in this particular industry, is for the 
State to take in hand the direction of farmers, farmers’ wives, farmers’ 
children, and farmers’ servants in the art of cheese and butter-making, 
by establishing or assisting in the establishment throughout the country 
of dairy-schools, where agriculturists could, at little cost, obtain useful, 
efficient, and practical instruction in this lost or decaying business. It 
may, and probably will, be asserted by some people that the farmers. 
should be left to their own resources, but, as against this, we may quote. 
the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society, who says that, ‘‘ even 
in Denmark, where the thirst for technical education in agriculture is. 
probably greater than in any other country in Europe, it has been found 
quite impossible to maintain a practical farm school, except by means. 


of grants from external sources.” 
I am, Gentlemen, 


Yours faithfully, 
8. C. P. 


“The way to change a Law is to break it.”’ 


To THE Eprrors or THE “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


, , The above assertion has been made by United Ireland. There 
is, at present in force in Ireland & law, viz., “ The Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland). Act,” passed. on July 19th, 1887, which is. 
calculated to suppress. disorder and diminish crime in the country. 
This i is the law the Parnellites, with the support of their organ United 
Treland, desire to change ; and, therefore, i in accordance with the, advice 
of that paper, they to, to. wilfully, maliciously, and, Systemati-, 
cally break it. Naturally the Government, whose province it is to. 
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enforce the laws which have been enacted by Parliament, is compelled 
to do its duty, and restrain and punish the law-breakers ; whereupon the 
Parnellite agitators either bluster or whine, according to their tempera- 
ments, whenever force has to be employed to interfere with their law- 
breaking designs. That the Parnellites should incite the people to 
break the law is not surprising, since we only too well know what those 
Irish agitators are like, and, therefore, are not astonished at their 
resistance to all lawful authority. Disorderly behaviour and opposition 
to the law is their trade. They live by creating disturbance ; but what 
is really astounding is that these men are encouraged in their conduct, 
and that an attempt is made to endorse their illegality, by an ex-Prime 
Minister of the British Empire, aided by a remnant of the eminent 
statesmen who, a short time ago, had been engaged with him in passing 
and enforcing laws to restrain and control these very same men whom 
they now so strenuously support. The late Land League, an association 
which had sprung into existence during one of the former adminis- 
trations of Mr. Gladstone’s, was broken up by his Government because 
it was an illegal and dangerous association. Its immediate successor, 
the Irish National League—which has the same dishonest and disloyal 
objects in view, and the same criminal methods of enforcing its rules 
and decrees—has also been condemned by the Imperial Parliament, 
and proclaimed by the Government, in accordance with the powers 
entrusted to it, to be an illegal and dangerous association. And yet Mr. 
| Gladstone has entered into a close alliance with the members of this 
i League. He must consequently approve of the operations of the League. 
i} For the purpose of getting the law condemning the League changed, 
meetings which have been proclaimed by the Government as illegal and 
dangerous to the peace of the country are attempted to be held by the 
Parnellites—men who have been themselves entrusted to take part in 
the framing of laws, and who consequently ought to respect and obey 
} the laws in force. To suppress such meetings is the undoubted duty of 
i the Government, and with the execution of this duty does Mr. Glad- 
stone find fault? Is it not a disgrace that the leader of the Opposition 
should, regardless of the peace and welfare of his country, be found 
) ready to condemn, for party purposes, the enforcement of the laws of 
the realm ? 
i On September 9th, 1887, at Mitchelstown, in the County Cork, it 
i| had been necessary for the police, in self-defence, to fire upon a riotous 
i and disorderly mob which was resisting them in the discharge of their 
q duty. Mr. Gladstone, who from his prominent position ought to have 
been one of the very first to support the executive, instituted a watch- 
word, ‘‘ Remember Mitchelstown,” which has come into use as a war-cry 
among the disloyal, seditious, and turbulent men who are striving to 
dismember the British Empire. Again, at Ennis, in the County Clare, 
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on April 8th, it was necessary to disperse a meeting of suppressed 
branches of the National League which had assembled in spite of the 
Government proclamation. That the meeting was intended not merely 
as a protest against interference with the claimed right to meet is 
evident from the fact that ammunition, in the shape of heaps of stones, 
had been stored in the houses adjoining the yard in which it was 
attempted to hold the meeting. On this occasion, also, Mr. Gladstone 
is not satisfied, because the forces of the Crown did not put on kid 
gloves when dispersing the meeting. It should be remembered that 
the people attending these meetings are instructed to take hurleys with 
them, and the brutal and murderous assault committed on Captain 
Plunkett, D.M., at Youghal, on March 18th, affords a proof that 
something more effective than kid gloves are required for defence 
against the Parnellite warriors. 

The manner, however, of holding these meetings has its ludicrous 
aspect. The boasts made by the Parnellites and the Nationalist Press 
of the success of these meetings are absurd, and it would be well that 
the true character and importance of some of these—erroneously 
termed—meetings, and of the proceedings of the organizers of them, 
should be thoroughly understood in England. Take, for instance, the 
following description given by United Ireland of April 14th of one 
of these triumphs of the League on April 8th. 

“Dr. Tanner,” says that paper, “‘ scored a distinct success in Mac- 
room, whither he was accompanied by his fellow-member, Mr. O’Hea. 
He got into the place by a devious way, and held a successful meeting 
at six o’clock in the morning. Afterwards it was sought to hold a 
meeting in the Square, but this was prevented by the agents of Mr. 
Balfour.” 

Well! having got into the place “‘ by a devious way,” what remark, 
among others, did Dr. Tanner make ? 

“Tam,” he said, ‘‘ sometimes blamed for being rather strong in my 
expressions, but if they saw that serpent Balfour wallowing in lies and 
beating Ananias in his record, they would do exactly the same as I do, 
and call Mr. Balfour a liar, a black and cowardly one.” 

Thus spoke Dr. Tanner, presumably to show how unmerited was 
the accusation that he unnecessarily indulged in coarse and brutal 
language. 

The eyes of Englishmen ought also to be opened to another mode of 
holding successful meetings in Ireland. 

At Kanturk, on April 8th, Mr. Tim Healy, M.P., and Mr. Flynn, 
M.P., attempted to hold a meeting which had been proclaimed. This is 
how it was managed. 

Away went the Parnellites for a drive, followed by hussars and by 
policemen on cars. Having accomplished a distance of fifteen miles, 
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these pregnant orators drove back by another route, seeking a place in 
which to be delivered. They were still followed by their escort. An 
attempt, which was nipped in the bud by the Resident Magistrate, 
Colonel Persse, was then made to address the people. After a short 
interval, Mr. Healy, M.P., remounted his car and took another long 
drive through the country, followed as before by the hussars and police- 
men. On his return Mr. Healy made a second attempt to hold a 
meeting, which was, however, dispersed by the authorities. The boast 
of the National League is ‘‘ Mr. Balfour’s proclamations we spit upon 
and defy,” and the above account is a description of how those opera- 
tions are performed. 

Hurleys and blackthorns are now the necessary adjuncts to the equip- 
ment of the men attending suppressed meetings, probably to enable 
them the more effectually to break the law by breaking heads, and thus 
cause the law to be changed. 

At Cahir, in the County Tipperary, on April 1st, Mr. W. O’Brien, 
M.P., said : 

‘‘T have always had a very special fondness for Tipperary, and some 
things of Tipperary, including Tipperary blackthorns.” 

And then we find Mr. O’Brien, when referring to the cause of rapine 
and rebellion which the National League is advocating, profanely 


saying : 


« Thank God, the cause is going on both in England and at home, and 
the gates of hell itself will not prevail against it, nor the gates of 
Dublin Castle, which is only another branch of the same establish- 
ment.” 

On the same occasion Mr. Healy said : 

“‘T had heard so much about Mitchelstown, and so much about the 
way you use the blackthorn, that I find my connection with the great 
demonstration is somewhat in the nature of a disappointment.” 

It should be noted that Mr. Healy had stated that he agreed to 
accompany Mr. O’Brien to the meeting because he had anticipated that 
the meeting would be suppressed; hence the importance of Mr. Healy’s 
expression of disappointment at not seeing the people use their black- 
thorns. Mr. Healy seems to have desired a collision to occur between 
the people and the authorities as a means of asserting the right of the 
National Leaguers to meet. 

One of the great misfortunes in Ireland is the encouragement in 
illegality the people receive from the archbishops, bishops, and priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In many instances illegal meetings 
held in proclaimed districts are presided over by priests, who thus set 
an example of resistance to the temporal authority as constitutionally 
established. This course surely must be at direct variance with their 
duties both as priests and citizens. The advice ;their flocks receive in 
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England from their clergy is diametrically opposite to the advice given 
in Ireland, and it is curious that a few degrees of longitude should make 
such a difference in the doctrine of one and the same religion. For 
example : 

In England, at St. Chad’s Cathedral, Birmingham, on the occasion 
of the enthronement, on March 22nd, of the Right Rev. Edward Isley 
as Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, we find Canon O’Sullivan 
saying— 

‘‘ All authority came from God, and should be co-ordinate and not 
conflicting. They were ready, therefore, to obey the temporal authority 
by which they were protected in their lives, their homes, and their 
social well-being.” 

In Ireland what do we find? We find the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops, Walsh and Croke, with their clergy, blessing the Plan of 
Campaign, which, according to both Divine and human laws, is dis- 
honest and illegal.* We find them supporting the National League, 
which has been declared to be dangerous. We find an Archbishop (Dr. 
Croke) actually suggesting the non-payment of taxes. We find the 
priests openly encouraging ‘resistance to the temporal authority, and 
ranging themselves alongside—indeed, at the head of—the forces of 
tumult and disorder. It is true, thanks to the firm and prudent admini- 
stration of the Crimes Act, that the success of the clerical and lay law- 
breakers has not been such as to leave any doubt on anyone’s mind 
about the speedy restoration of a state of tranquillity to Ireland, but 
that certainly does not diminish the disgrace attached to the con- 
duct of the men who promote discord. Neither do the breaches of the 
law seem likely to result in effecting a change in the law. On the 
authority of Lord Salisbury, who addressed a meeting at Carnarvon 
on April 10th, the Crimes Act is surely accomplishing its purpose. 

«The summary power,” said his Lordship, ‘of the magistrates has 
been sufficient to arrest the spread of disorder; it has relieved the 
people from the terror of the National League—from the terror of that 
sinister association whose aim is theft, and whose mode of operations 
has been too often murder.” 

Yes, the Conservative, or, more correctly, the Unionist Government 
may be congratulated on the success which is everywhere the conse- 
quence of its policy. Lord Salisbury’s words when describing the 
League were not at all too strong, and the character he gave that 
‘sinister association ” can assist one in understanding the nature of the 


* On April 20th was issued the Pope’s Circular condemning as unlawful the Plan of 
Campaign and the practice of Boycotting. The reception United Ireland of May 5th 
has instructed the Irish Roman Catholics to accord the Papal Decree is as follows :— 

‘‘ The Irish Catholic tenants will take the Circular for what it is worth; no more. . . 


The people of Ireland will forgive this Circular as they forgave the Circular condemning 
the Parnexy Testimonial ; and forget it.” 
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dangers against which the opponents in Ireland of the Parnellites, were 
these latter to get the upper hand, would have to contend—theft assisted 
by murder. 

Did not Mr. John Dillon, M.P., at Castlereagh, in the County Mayo, 
on December 5th, 1886, threaten the opponents of the League ?—“ In 
the day of our power we will remember them.” 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Dublin. Gzorce W. Rouxron. 


Our Metallic Currency. 


To rae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having proposed in your pages the increase of one-sixth in the 
size of our silver coins, permit me to say that payments due in gold in 
the United States may be made in silver by adding one-sixth to the 
amount; as may be seen by referring to the Circulars of the London 
Stockbrokers, who quote gold as sterling, and silver as currency. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cheltenham, Cuartes Winson. 
July 21st. 


“Nonconformity in Wales.’’—A Correction. 


To rae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationan Review.” 
Dear Sirs, 
A misprint occurs in my article in your July Number. Page 652, 

Baptist Pastors, for 4,221 read 422. 

Although the error is almost self-evident, 1 should esteem it a favour 
if you would insert the correction. 

Your obedient Servant, 
July 1888. Srantey 
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4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, 
RUSSELL STREET, W.- 
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MATEBESS. 30 SPECIMEN ROOMS COM- Mock comprising some 
2ft. Gin. to 5ft. 6in. wide,ready 
ia for immediate delivery—on 
We the day of purchase if desired, 
The disappointment and de- 
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